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In This Issue: Development of Democratic Living Through 


Co-operative Administration — Frank L. Wright 
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LONG LIFE 
COMFORT 

BEAUTY 
CLEANLINESS 
LOW INITIAL COST 
LOW CLEANING COSTS 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


Northern Hard Maple Floor — Indianapolis City Schools 


O one quality ever made a good school 
floor. It takes more than /ooks... 
than /ife. . 


you both satisfaction in its wse and satisfac- 


more 


. more than price alone, to give 


tion with its ultimate cost. 

When you want both, look to Northern 
Hard Maple. True, nothing else that you'd 
use, will take the abuse and wear as long— 
thousands of installations prove this. But 
Hard Maple offers much more than long 
life. It’s comfortable—warm, dry, resilient 

kind to children’s feet and teachers’ 
nerves. Its tight-grained beauty* is nature’s 
own, un-gaudy and untiring, pleasing and 
enduring—a beauty that stays new for many 
years, and can be easily revived or altered 
to fit any mew decorative scheme, merely 


by sanding and re-finishing. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


Hard Maple is clean, too, sound absorb- 
ing and highly sanitary —its close textured, 
smooth surface offers no lodging-places for 
germ-laden dust—brushing alone keeps it 
clean; and it is simple and inexpensive to 
maintain. 

This is a flooring that checks on ever) 
count. If you must consider costs as well as 
comfort, appearance years hence as well 
appearance today, make sure you investi- 
gate Northern Hard Maple —Mmrma** 
trademarked, in strips or blocks— before 


you build or remodel. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11 76. Our service 
and research department will gladly assist you with 
your flooring problems. Write us. 





** To be sure of Association guaran- 


teed grading, specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 


turers are licensed to use it: 
se 


Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Co., Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mill at Reed City, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis. 


Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich 
K neeland-McLurg Flooring Co., 
Phillips, Wis. 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Il. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N.Y. 
Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, !., Wells, Mich. 
Wells, }.W. Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., 
Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co.., 
White Lake, Wis. 


*3 WAYS YOU CAN USE MAPLE: 


In unselected color (natural finish) under standard 


grading Grouped for color tone (as ‘White Clear’’ 
or ‘‘Brown Clear’’) and for pattern effects Color 
finished n Early American, Spanish Brown, Ebony 

( NORT H ia R N 4 A R D ) Black, and other colors of startling beauty—to match 
any decorative scheme 
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More Federal Financing 


New school construction, modernization of 
school buildings, and equipment, repair and ren- 
ovation of the school plant, will receive a tre- 
mendous upward push as a result of the new 1938 
recovery program involving total Government ex- 
penditures of approximately five billion dollars 
($5,000,000,000). As this was written, the enabling 
legislation to launch the major part of the Presi- 
dent’s new recovery proposals was passed. 

Since 1934 more than 75 per cent of all school 
building was financed through the aid of Federal 
allotments of grants and loans. The estimated 
value of school building projects under the four 
PWA programs totaled $672,297,999. Contracts 
let for school construction during the four-year 
period, 1934 to 1937 inclusive, totals $816,303,663. 

School building construction based on contracts 
let averaged $205,000,000 annually for this four- 
year period. The first quarter of this year con- 
tracts let totaled $55,426,000, indicating a 1938 
school building volume of $225,000,000. 

As a result of new Federal financing of school 
projects under the 1938 Recovery Program, new 
school construction this year will unquestionably 
exceed the volume of 1937, and this high level of 
school building construction will continue during 
1939. 

Considering the percentage of allotments made 
for school projects under the several PWA pro- 
grams and especially the large percentage of allot- 
ments made last year under the fourth PWA 
program, it is certain that large sums of money 
will become available for school building 
programs. 

Whether this Federal financing is utilized in the 
form of grants and loans, through the PWA, or in 
the form of noninterest bearing loans, or even in 
the form of WPA labor, the result of the 1938 re- 
covery program will be a very high level of new 
school building construction during the next two 
years. As previously suggested, this volume will 
exceed the average annual total of the past four 
years by from 10 to 25 per cent. 

Applications for PWA allotments of loans and 
grants should be made before August 31, 1938, 
after which no new applications shall be received 


or considered as announced by the Public Works 
Administration. 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


A title page and index has been prepared including 
articles, etc., published in the Journal during the 


months of January to June inclusive. Copies will be 
sent to any subscriber Who addresses the Subscription 
Department, Bruce Publishing Company, Box 2068, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Oral teaching alone is too slow for modern 
school needs. Educators have learned that 
the Mimeograph can multiply teacher 
power almost indefinitely. It spares the 

time-waste of spoken instruction, puts into 
students’ hands clean-cut copies of factual 
material. It makes graphic illustration 
possible. Yet this is but one phase of the 
Mimeograph’s usefulness to schools. Office 













forms,school newspapers, bulletins, etc., all can 
be delivered with the speed and economy that 
Mimeograph duplication alone can give. Send 
for free illustrated booklet, “‘The All-Purpose 
School Duplicating Process.”’ Address Educa- 
tional Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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. The Good in Part-Time Supervision 


Norman Frost’ 


Part-time supervisors of instruction 
provide much of the total assistance and 
guidance given teachers. For many teach- 
ers, particularly rural teachers, it is the 
only kind of supervision given, and there 
is a veritable army of teaching principals, 
superintendents without adequate assist- 
ance, and teachers of special subjects, who 
are doing what they can to supervise in- 
struction during the time left them from 
teaching and administrative duties. Con- 
servative estimates indicate that there are 
well over fifty thousand such part-time 
supervisors in rural areas alone. 

Not only are there many such super- 
visors, but they seem to be rendering real 
service to the teachers. 


Help Which Teachers Receive 


Craig in his study of rural teachers lists 
sixteen kinds of assistance which 978 rural 
teachers received, and the sources from 
which they received it.* As might be ex- 
pected, principals gave more help than did 
supervisors on matters of management and 
routine, such as attendance, health of chil- 
dren, records, reports, and the like. Even 
in such instructional matters as selecting 
subject matter, selecting and obtaining 
teaching materials, and improving methods 
of teaching, from 20 to 25 per cent of the 
teachers were conscious of having been 
helped by their principals. 

Other studies show or imply that help is 
being rendered. Kyte, for example, asked 
teachers in Michigan what help they de- 
sired from their principals.’ The seven 
kinds of assistance most frequently men- 
tioned by the teachers, in order of fre- 
quency, were: 


1. More demonstrations of good teaching 

2. Definite policies in routine matters 

3. Definite construct've criticism 

4. More help in improving instruction 

5. More visitation and study of classroom 

6. Testing the work of pup ls 

7. More contact with children’s activities 
It is significant that four of these seven 
begin with the word “more,” and that the 
other three might well have used this word, 
since it is certain that many, if not most 
principals do have policies in routine 
matters, do make constructive criticism, 
and do help in testing the work of pupils. 

The rank of classroom visitation among 
the kinds of assistance desired is fifth. This 
is a partial answer to those superintend- 


*Professor of Rural Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 

2Victor Young Craig, A Study of the Sources from 
Which Rural Teachers Seek and Receive Aid, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Contributions to Education, 
No. 92 (1931) 

"George C. Kyte, “The Elementary School Principal as 
a Builder of Teachers Morale,”’ First Yearbook, Michigan 
Department of Elementary School Principals. Reviewed 
in Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, IX, 3 (March, 1931), pp. 118, 119 


ents and principals who feel that they can 
do no real work in supervision because 
they have so little time during the school 
day for classroom visitation. This identifi- 
cation of supervision with classroom visita- 
tion is a sort of vestigial remnant of the 
idea of inspection as thé chief part of su- 
pervision. It is essential that the part-time 
supervisor shall come to consider such 
visitation as only one of many techniques 
or devices that may be used to improve 
teaching and learning in schools. 


The Better Techniques Used 


The extent to which superintendents 
who have no supervisory assistance can, 
and do use supervisory techniques is shown 
by Massey in a study of the supervisory 
activities of thirty-six county superintend- 
ents in Middle Tennessee.* The techniques 
they used follow in order of frequency: 
teachers’ meetings, individual conferences, 
bulletins, circular letters, organization of 
extension courses, testing programs, dem- 
onstration teaching, curriculum adjust- 
ment or revision, office hours, intervisita- 
tion of teachers, group conferences, 
teacher’s institutes, experimental work, 
teacher rating and self-rating devices, 
lesson plans, professional libraries and 
reading, directed teaching, and directed 
observation. 

All of these things, except classroom 
visitation, can be done outside of school 
hours. All of them can be used in a modern 
program, be that a program of scientific 
supervision, democratic supervision, or 
creative supervision. All of them may be 
made more effective by further study and 
experiment, and all may be used by more 
of these part-time supervisors than is now 
the case. Indeed, one of the interesting 
side lights of Craig’s study is the fact that 
teachers in counties having full-time su- 
pervisors receive more of some kinds of aid 
from principals than do teachers in coun- 
ties having no supervisors. In other words, 
full-time supervisors not only give aid di- 
rectly to teachers, but also increase the 
effectiveness of principals. 

Since there is so much part-time super- 
vision, since it is really helping so many 
teachers, and since it is possible to make it 
more effective, the following suggestions 
are made as to ways in which the useful- 
ness of part-time supervision may be 
increased. 

All principals and _ superintendents 
should be required to be trained in super- 
vision as well as administration. This is 
probably a matter for state departments 
of education, although it may be handled 


‘Alvin Oakley Massey, Supervisory Devices Used by 
Middle Tennessee County Superintendents, Unpublished 
Masters Thesis, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1934 
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by local school boards through the accept- 
ance of policies and regulations concerning 
employment of such officials. 


Help from Teacher Training 
Institutions 

Teacher-training institutions should 
either organize special courses in super- 
vision for principals and superintendents, 
or should materially reorganize the present 
courses, putting much more stress on the 
techniques and devices which may be used 
by those who have little time for class- 
room visitation, or who have so many 
teachers that they cannot “get around” 
very often. 

Principal’s associations, particularly 
local associations, should be organized 
more widely than at present. There are a 
few states that have live departments or 
sections of principals in connection with 
the state teachers’ association; there are 
many counties that have effective organiza- 
tions of principals. There are entirely too 
many, both states and counties, with in- 
effective organizations at best. 

Principal’s organizations, when formed, 
should address themselves to the problem 
of instructional supervision as one of the 
major phases of the principalship. Not 
only that, they should emphasize the re- 
sponsibility and the feasibility of such 
work by the part-time principal. They 
might even allow one or two of the part- 
time principals to hold office in their 
organizations. 


Study of Part-Time Supervision 
Needed 


More study and research should be done 
concerning the possibilities of part-time 
supervision and the devices particularly 
helpful. 

State departments of education, espe- 
cially through their directors of elementary 
and secondary education, might work 
through and with the principals, and give 
much guidance. 

These proposals for improving the effi- 
ciency of part-time supervisors are not 
made as substitutes for the development 
of programs of supervision under the direc- 
tion of full-time supervisors. Where such 
programs can be made effective they 
should be pushed with all possible vigor 
and speed. 

In the meanwhile, and in many places, 
there is already this large number of part- 
time supervisors. They are already doing 
good work. They are conscientious, and 
reasonably able. They would like to suc- 
ceed, and to see their pupils and teachers 
do well. It is possible that they may be 
helped to do better, and that the teachers 
and pupils in their schools may grow more 
fully to the statures of their potentialities. 
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Development of Democratic 


Living Through Co-operative 


Each generation has to fight anew the 
battle for democracy. Three hundred and 
thirty years ago the Pilgrims came to this 
continent because they were willing to sac- 
rifice everything — their lives if need be — 
for religious and political freedom. Believ- 
ing in the democratic principle of such 
laws as would promote the “general good 
of ye colonie,’ almost immediately there 
were established schools in which democ- 
racy might be nourished. 

Abraham Lincoln in the trying days of 
the Civil War at Gettysburg reminded his 
hearers that “‘our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal,” and then 
made the plea that we “here highly resolve 
that this nation, under God shall have a 
new birth of freedom —and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

In the world war, millions gave their 
lives ‘“‘to make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” yet many believe that not only in 
those countries where dictatorships have 
arisen, but even in the United States the 
ideals of democracy are crumbling. The 
following are a few facts to substantiate 
this belief: 

Seventy-nine young men of the District 
of Columbia gave their lives in the cause 
of democracy during the world war. From 
the date of the signing of the Armistice to 
the end of 1937, a total of 955 citizens 
have been murdered in the national capital 
indicating that “armed thugs go on their 
merry way shooting and knifing the pop- 
ulation with apparent abandon.” 

Thirty-nine thousand, seven hundred 
persons were killed in traffic during 1937, 
indicating lack of evidence of democratic 
ideals, respect for the rights of others and 
of God. 

The attitude of the people and of the 
country is too much represented by a 
Southern senator who is quoted as having 
said that if $700,000,000 in federal funds 
are to be appropriated for a certain pur- 
pose, he intended to see that his state got 
its share, though really there was no need 
for such expenditure in that region. 

It is being said on every hand today 
that democracy has failed to realize any- 
thing like its possibilities and that the 
schools are largely to blame for that fail- 
ure. In fact, District Judge John J. Hal- 
loran of Des Moines recently took occa- 
sion to blame the public schools for the 
plight of one Warren Bianco, seventeen, 
who has pled guilty to the charge of 


_“Head of the Department of Education, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo 


Frank L. Wright* 


murder. In passing the sentence the judge 
said: 


This young man is undoubtedly the product 
of the modern school of thought which has 
become prevalent during the last few years. This 
modern theory is that there is no standard of 
morals by which youth must govern their con- 
duct, and that doctrine is being announced by 
teachers in public schools and other educational 
institutions. In my opinion this is a_ vicious 
philosophy of life. 

It is probable that no one closely asso- 
ciated with the schools will fully agree 
with Judge Halloran, but careful consider- 
ation will bring the conclusion that the 
schools are not doing all they might do to 
develop ‘a democratic way of life.” If 
democracy is to become a way of living 
instead of something “kept in a separate 
intellectual compartment,” it must not 
only be taught, it must be practiced. The 
school is one of the best practice grounds 
for democracy. But not all of the practice 
of democracy should be expected of the 
students, nor of teachers and students. The 
good example can and must be set by 
school boards, superintendents, and prin- 
cipals. 


Boards and Superintendents Accused 
of Being Autocratic 


There is often a considerable gulf be- 
tween the superintendent and the board 
just as there is between the superintendent 
and the teachers, which should be and can 
be removed. Boards of education are ac- 
cused of being the “chief obstacles to edu- 
cational progress at the present time.” 
They are accused of often acting “from 
motives other than the desire to serve the 
public,” of “harmful interference with 
school operations,” of frequently standing 
“between expert administrators and the 
public without adequately representing 
either”; so much so that one expert ad- 
vises that they “could be dispensed with 
to the advantage of most school systems.””* 

One authority says: 

The existing administration of education in 

democratic America is autocratic from top to 
bottom, controlled by an employer-minded board, 
administered by an employer-minded superin- 
tendent and taught by teachers who rule their 
wards as autocratically as czars.” 
He states further that the principal’s work 
is routine and could be done by a secre- 
tary; the faculty is not to work for the 
board or the superintendent, but vice versa. 
The school boards are not employers; 
teachers are employed by and responsible 
to society. 


‘Charles H. Judd, Problems of Education in the United 
States, p. 132 

“Frank E. Baker, “Extending Democracy to School 
Administration,” The American Teacher, XXII (Septem- 
ber—October, 1937), p. 25. 
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Administration 


Perhaps a majority of neither board 
members, superintendents, principals, nor 
teachers will fully agree with this author- 
ity, but there is plenty of evidence that 
those most responsible for the schools have 
failed to recognize that the child is the 
most important individual in any school 
system and that the schools belong to the 
people who should be kept informed and 
counseled. If the school is to be an illus- 
tration of a working democracy, there must 
be increased co-operation between board 
and superintendent; the existing gulf be- 
tween administration and teacher must be 
bridged and there must be a fundamental 
revision in the conventional pupil-teacher 
and teacher-parent relationship. 


Democracy in the School Dependent 
on Superintendent 


The extent to which democracy is de- 
veloped all through the school is largely 
dependent on the superintendent. The 
teacher-pupil, the parent-teacher, and the 
principal-teacher-pupil-parent attitude is 
dependent largely on the type of superin- 
tendent the board of education has selected 
and how he has been treated by the board. 
What are the qualifications of the superin- 
tendent for which a Board should look? 


He should have great powers of endurance, 
intelligence, distinctive personality, a broad back- 
ground of scholarship and culture, and good 
character. He should manifest friendliness, a 
sense of humor, decisiveness, a real desire to give 
credit where credit is due, ability to stimulate 
teachers and to keep them from stagnation. He 
should be able to lay out a school plant, select 
furniture, apparatus, and texts; to prepare and 
administer budgets; to present a case convinc- 
ingly before the board or any other group; to 
understand people and to secure their confidence 
and co-operation. He should have also a com- 
prehensive view of education in its relation to 
social, economic, business, political, and religious 
life. He should not attempt to assume all the 
responsibility. He should know how to delegate 
authority. He should feel free to discuss any 
problem with the board as a whole or with any 
member. He should remember that he will not 
always be with the system and should not 
expect the staff nor the board to be too 
dependent on him. He should encourage mem- 
bers of the board to read and to attend educa- 
tional meetings. He should not ride a hobby to 
such an extent that it will interfere with a broad 
administrative policy. He should seek opportunity 
to serve on other boards, that he may better 
understand the problems and feelings of the 
school board member. He should have a com- 
prehensive, well established philosophy of educa- 
tion, but one which is continually growing.* 

A committee of educators concluded that 
a superintendent must be able to formulate 
a well-planned and coherent educational 
program, be recognized as having achieved 


some success as a writer or speaker or in 
*Frank L. Wright, ‘“‘The Superintendent and the Board 


of Education,”’ American Scnoot Boarp Journat, Sep- 
tember, 1937, p. 21 
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organized service, be reasonably progres- 
sive, be acquainted with and responsive to 
recent movements in adult education and 
community service through the schools, be 
diplomatic rather than dogmatic in his 
public relations, and democratic in his edu- 
cational leadership, taking counsel with his 
board, teachers, and the public. He should 
not be indifferent to any phase of life 
which makes living more worth while such 
as music, art, religion.‘ 


Importance and Qualifications of 
Board Members 


If every board were able to select and 
keep such a superintendent and then sup- 
port him in his policies, the life of a board 
member would be easy. Unfortunately, 
however, the work of the board is not so 
simple. The work of the superintendent 
must be evaluated at least every three 
years when a contract is renewed, and 
should be carefully evaluated much more 
frequently than it is. The board should be 
able to judge the superintendent and his 
work through incidental reports or from 
inquiry. How he is regarded in the com- 
munity, his reputation among his colleagues 
and among other leaders in the educational 
world, his service to the community, the 
attitude of teachers and children toward 
him, his general training, his standards of 
conduct, his ability to inspire confidence, 
all are matters for board consideration. 

Some persons may doubt whether board 
members know enough to judge the super- 
intendent. They probably do, although 
they know entirely too little about the 
schools. They may be more accustomed 
to judging men than is the superintendent 
himself. Furthermore, if their judgment was 
good when the superintendent was selected, 
it ought to be good in some evaluation of 
his work later. If, as one authority believes, 
the school board today “tends to attract 
high-minded successful business and pro- 
fessional men and women” who are “‘in- 
terested in civic and educational welfare” 
and that the board “represents the highest 
type of local government yet developed in 
a democracy,’ one ought to be willing and 
anxious to have his work evaluated by 
such persons. 


The school board member “should have a good 
general understanding of current problems, social, 
economic, educational; sufficient knowledge of 
schools that all employees can be held respon- 
sible by the board for efficient service, and that 
school reports can be studied and judged intel- 
ligently; enough business judgment to be intel- 
ligent concerning the finances of the district and 
to recognize that a reasonable salary for em- 
ployees is necessary; and willingness to accept 
responsibility and to delegate authority. A board 
should make certain that teachers are given some 
consideration in the administration of the schools. 

The board should be able to interpret the 
schools to the public, to estimate the probable 
reaction of the people of the community to any 
given proposition, and to influence public senti- 
ment in favor of school policies and undertakings. 
Board members should be careful not to assume 


*J. R. Jewell, “Portland Gets Its Man,” The Nation’s 
Schools, January, 1938, p. 31 

°F. E. Bolton, T. R. Cole, J. H. Jessup, The Begin- 
ning Superintendent, p. 98. 
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excessive authority as individuals or as a whole 
and should allow no person — politician, janitor, 
administrator, teacher, friend, or wife—to in- 
fluence unduly important dec:sions. They should 
insistently refuse to become a rubber stamp. 
They should take pride in the quality of services 
rendered by the superintendent and should en- 
courage him to participate in the activities of 
the county, state and nation. Too often honors 
which come to a superintendent and the little 
courtesies he shows are disregarded by members 
of the board.® 


Recently there has been published a rat- 
ing scale for school-board members.’ The 
authors suggest that each member may 
rate his inefficiencies and abilities by this 
scheme or that the scale, distributed to the 
voters of the community, might prove suf- 
ficiently educative that only capable board 
members would be elected to office. The 
twenty-one traits or characteristics listed 
on the scale are: 


Assigned 


Characteristics of Board Members Points 
1. Recognize superintendent as head of 
CE ca ewas os Cae eee EUe nas 444% 90 
2. Has an interest in schools.......... 80 
3. Uses good business judgment....... 60 
4. Has an interest in the community. . 60 
DG Stirrers 60 
Se 8. re eres 60 
7. Has knowledge of educational 
DE: sasewce davies. hecaseneee 50 
8. Is honest and sincere.............. 50 
cede hui e weeds’ 50 
10. Plans for welfare of schools........ 50 
11. Is free from undesirable religious and 
DE MD sic ciiccavesiacse.s 50 
12. Is Willie £6 TOBIM.......ccccccces 40 
13. Is community leader............... 40 
ne ee eee 40 
15. Has sense of responsibility......... 40 
16. Does not interfere with the interior 
management of schools............ 40 
17. Des-res to be of public service...... 40 
18. Has ability to handle finances...... 30 
19. Is able to withstand criticism...... 30 
20. Favors the professional training of 
ie AER Se PRE gee eae 20 
21. Has a good character............. 20 
PE i Pe ke Te et 1,000 


It has been said repeatedly that the 
chief responsibility of the board is to select 
a superintendent and then to allow him as 
executive officer to direct the schools. 
There are many other duties of the board. 
Just as the requirements for the superin- 
tendent have increased recently, so have 


the qualifications essential for a good 
board member in most communities 
changed materially since the days 


when the most important essential was 
a large number of children of school 
age. Each member should have one or 
more specific worth-while ideas for the im- 
provement of the schools. Surely a doctor 
who is successful in his practice ought to 
have something to contribute toward the 
health program; the workman might have 
suggestions for developing a fine respect 
for labor and for those who work with 
their hands. A mother can present the 
point of view of other mothers of the com- 


*Frank L. Wright, “The Superintendent and the Board 
of Education,”” AmMerIcaNn Scuoot Boarp JourNAL, Sep- 
tember, 1937, p. 21. 

™Dennis H. Cooke and Quill E. Cope, ‘‘Rating School 
Board Members,’’ The Nation’s Schools, February, 1938, 
pp. 34-36. 
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munity, etc. Any board member who is 
sincerely interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren rather than in the placement of rela- 
tives or friends and who has most of the 
qualifications listed previously, ought to 
have something to contribute and the su- 
perintendent should capitalize on that par- 
ticular ability. It is probable that the better 
superintendents tend to use their boards 
too little. Of course, the inefficient super- 
intendent should lean heavily on his board 
until displaced by a more efficient one. 

The most important responsibility of 
any superintendent and board of education 
in developing a democratic way of life is 
the selection, proper placement, and provi- 
sion for effective work of the teaching and 
supervisory staff. 

Much too little attention has been given 
to the selection of school principals, par- 
ticularly elementary-school principals. The 
principal is the key schoolman in each 
community or his part of the community. 
Not only must he be capable of co-operat- 
ing with the central office and of utilizing 
fully his training and personality in de- 
veloping effective co-operative pupil and 
teacher relationships, but through his ac- 
quaintance with people of the community 
and his participation in community enter- 
prises, should be able to interpret the needs 
of the community so far as the schools are 
concerned. The principal’s close associa- 
tion with the child, the teacher, and the 
community qualifies him as an important 
consultant of the superintendent who can 
interpret pupil needs, teacher strengths and 
weaknesses, and community attitudes.* 
More attention should be given to this im- 
portant office. Promotion to principalship 
because of long service as teacher is hardly 
justified. 


Teacher Selection and Freedom 
Important in a Democracy 
Although the board of education may 
have the ideal of a democratic way of life 
for every child and have selected a super- 
intendent disposed likewise, who in turn 
has selected principals of the right sort, it 
should be understood that the teacher is 
the cog which turns the educational wheel 
and that the personality of the teacher is 
the most important single factor in the 
teaching process. The superintendent and 
principal should be given leeway and en- 
couragement to go wherever possible to 
secure teachers of outstanding personality. 
Teachers who are themselves democratic 
in their dealings with other persons should 
be selected. The salary schedule should be 
as high as possible but should not take so 
large a part of the budget that none is left 
for working equipment and material. An 
exceptional teacher may be seriously handi- 
capped by lack of working materials, li- 
brary books, etc. The salary schedule, if 
there is one, should be based on efficiency 
rather than on the fact that one teaches 

in the elementary or secondary school. 


‘Charles E. W. McAboy, “Judging the Elementary 


School Principal,’’ Amertcan ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, 
February, 1938, p. 26. 
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Freedom to nominate, assign, transfer, and 
recommend salaries of all employees is one of the 
most clearly recognized obligations of the superin- 
tendent of schools. Practices, however, run the 
whole gamut from the requirement that candi- 
dates send applications to some member of the 
board and meet all members of the board before 
election to the practice of the superintendent 
discovering candidates, determining salaries, and 
presenting their names to the board for approval 
as a mere form. 

Since the elementary or secondary school 
principal stands in the same relation to his unit 
that the superintendent stands to the entire 
system, he ought to be consulted by the superin- 
tendent regarding teachers who are to work with 
him. Sometimes the special supervisor should be 
consulted also. The final selection, however, 
should always rest with the superintendent. The 
only part the board should play in the selection 
of teachers is to formulate policies regarding 
qualifications, ranges of salary to be paid, the 
experience, marriage, and finally approve or dis- 
approve the superintendent’s nominations. It 
should be understood, of course, that the board 
will hold the superintendent accountable for the 
selections made. Any superintendent who has 
been in any position for three consecutive years 
and who is still unable to select his teachers un- 
hampered, should conclude that there is some- 
thing wrong with himself or the board or both.® 


The board may take more interest in dis- 
missals than in appointment of teachers. 
There are personality conflicts between 
members of the personnel and since they 
sometimes occur between the superintend- 
ent and other members of the staff, the 
board should give attention to the prob- 
lem. The board and superintendent should 
formulate a policy which will insure as 
great freedom as possible for teachers to 
say and be what they want to say and 
ought to be. Certain restrictions may be 
made by the state. Twenty-two states and 
the District of Columbia now require 
teachers’ oaths. Sometimes the restriction 
comes from the community, sometimes 
from the board, and not infrequently from 
the superintendent or the superintendent’s 
wife. Superintendents and their wives as 
well as other persons in the community 
should make certain they do not constitute 
themselves as educational “parents” of 
teachers and project themselves too much 
into the private lives of members of the 
staff. 


Plan of Retirement and Internship 


Needed 


Some plan of retirement should be for- 
mulated so the school system will not be 
burdened with inefficient teachers. Careful 
consideration should be given to the prob- 
lem of the teacher who has passed his peak 
of efficiency and reached the age or condi- 
tion of health which makes impossible the 
carrying of a complete load. When that 
time has arrived, there should be a gradual 
retirement, by assignment of only a part 
load. An intern—a young teacher just 
out of college—-and the older teacher 
might be assigned one teacher’s work. Each 
would thus stimulate the other. This would 
also provide excellent opportunity for the 
intern to learn what is expected by the 


“Frank L. Wright, “The Superintendent and the Board 
of Education,” AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JournaL, Sep- 
tember, 1937, p. 20. 
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Dr. Levi Gilbert 
Superintendent-Elect, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Gilbert, who has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Altoona to succeed Dr. Robert E. Laramy, 
resigned, was born in Pennsville, Pa., in 1892. He 
received the bachelor’s degree at Franklin and Marshall, 
the master’s at the University and the doctorate in 
education at Pittsburgh. For five years after graduation 
he was a teacher in rural and village communities, then 
teacher and athletic coach in high schools. From 1920 
to 1926 he was dean of men and instructor at the 
Shippensburg Normal school; from 1926 to 1929, teacher 
at Girand College; and from 1929 to 1938, principal of 
the Altoona High School. Dr. Gilbert has been widely 
active in educational associations. 


particular school system he is to serve. 
This plan, now used by several systems, 
seems much better than merely requiring 
two years’ teaching experience, secured 
sometimes under almost impossible condi- 
tions. 

If the teacher is to be retired gradually, 
perhaps the superintendent should receive 
the same consideration. It is not quite clear 
how the method can be applied to mem- 
bers of the board of education. Suffice to 
say that board members and superintend- 
ents should have the interest of the school 
so much at heart that they would gladly 
retire in favor of more energetic, competent 
officers. The rub, of course, comes in con- 
cluding that someone else can render more 
efficient service. “It’s a tragedy of life that 
we get old too soon and wise too late.” 


Community Counsel Should 
Be Sought 


If the school belongs to the community, 
its owners, the citizens, should be kept in- 
formed and their counsel sought. It is well 
to discover what the parents desire to know 
about the school and give them that infor- 
mation. Sometimes the publicity given in 
newspapers is in indirect proportion to the 
interest of the parents. For instance, in 
a recent survey of school news desired by 
parents and newspapers, extracurricular 
activities including athletics were rated last 
among thirteen items listed by parents but 
first by editors. The work of the parent- 
teachers association ranked thirteenth by 
the parents was rated third by the editors. 
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Newspapers, bulletins, student publica- 
tions, plays, commencement programs, 
school exhibits and demonstrations, ath- 
letic events, alumni associations, teachers 
and pupils are all important means of 
keeping the public informed. Positively 
nothing can take the place of good teach- 
ing as a medium for advertising the schools. 

Today parents are made acquainted with 
the schools by regular visitation of class- 
room activities, by conference with teacher 
and principal, and by written report cards 
rather than merely report cards which give 
letter marks. Some parents visit the class 
in which their child is located for a week 
or more and observe other children in order 
to better understand their own. 


Co-operation with Other School 
Systems 


Not only should there be co-operation 
within any system, but there should be 
much more co-operation among the various 
school systems as well. It is probable that 
few communities have developed co-opera- 
tion to a greater degree than have the 
schools of St. Louis County, Mo. Once a 
month the superintendents of the twenty 
systems of the county having first-class 
high schools meet to discuss problems com- 
mon to the various districts. The schools 
co-operate in the employment of a super- 
visor of penmanship, a director of visual 
education, a primary supervisor, and in 
many other matters of consequence. The 
smallest co-operating school regardless of 
contribution is afforded expert services 
which could not be provided without co- 
operation. The school which pays $5 a 
month and the one paying ten times as 
much both have access to all the visual 
material which has been made available 
by purchase of all the schools over a period 
of years. The small school which pays 
$2.50 a month has the same primary su- 
pervisor as the school which pays $600 a 
year. There are many other co-operative 
enterprises being considered such as a 
common purchasing agent for school sup- 
plies and provision for the education of 
handicapped children. There might be con- 
sidered also various types of co-operative 
service with parochial schools and the ex- 
change of teachers with other school sys- 
tems in the United States and in foreign 
countries. Very probably board members 
would derive much value by meeting with 
boards from other parts of the county, 
state, and nation for discussion of common 
problems. 


Summary 


Emphasis has been placed on the fact 
that democracy as a way of life is in the 
balance; that those who are closely related 
to the schools should realize that the 
schools exist for the child and that they 
belong to the community; that the per- 
sonality of the teacher is the greatest single 
factor in influencing democratic living of 
children; and that if democracy is to de- 
velop, it not only must be taught, it must 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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Ernest R. Caverly 
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Children from five to eleven years of age trudge ha»pily to their pleasant school.— Boston Globe Photo. 


A woman became a school-board mem- 
ber at a time when a woman’s place was 
solely in the home, and has remained a 
school-board member for 38 years, while 
others have had their little day in the 
public eye and have passed to less trying 
tasks, satisfied that they have done their 
part. This kindly, generous, and unassum- 
ing lady was drafted for service in Brook- 
line, Mass., in the spring of 1900, and 
every three years since then she has been 
recalled for further service. During all 
those years, she has never participated in a 
campaign for election, nor sought any at- 
tention from the public press. On the con- 
trary, she has avoided newspaper fanfare, 
has worked inconspicuously and fearlessly 
for the beautiful town in which she has 
made her home for 45 years. Mrs. Edith 
Clarke Baker never parades her love: she 
shows it by innumerable kindnesses to chil- 
dren and faithful counsel to teachers. 

Brookline is a rather unusual town, and 
often shows its gratitude for conspicuous 
fidelity to duty by honoring its faithful 
servants before they have passed away. 
Several of its elementary schools, two of 
its five houses in the high school, and an 
elementary-school auditorium were named 
for living men and women. When, there- 
fore, the southern section of the town, 
hitherto occupied almost exclusively by 
large estates, began to be built up with the 
homes of the people, the town bought an 
eleven-acre lot of land of an undeveloped 


and almost nonexistent street (amid the 
usual cries of approval and derision), and 
there it built a schoolhouse of extraor- 
dinary simplicity and beauty, and named 
it the Edith C. Baker School. 

This new school, the first unit of which 
was opened for occupancy on March 1, 


1937, was planned by the architectural 
firm of Kilham, Hopkins, and Greeley, and 
represents a novel and unusual departure 
in schoolhouse design, discarding entirely 
the usual boxlike idea of a school building 
and producing a structure of rambling and 
picturesque architecture, which resembles 





Tablet honoring school-board member.— The bronze tablet illustrated above has been un- 
veiled with appropriate ceremonies in honor of Mrs. Edith C. Baker, who has been a 
member of the local school committee for the past thirty-eight years and is still in service. 
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a period of relaxation and a luncheon. 


a country club or fine private school, rather 
than the conventional type of municipal 
structure. A further innovation § was 
achieved by painting the brick exterior 
white, which gives an extremely cheerful 
note to the building, and furnishes a strik- 
ing contrast to the surrounding foliage on 
the hilly and wooded site. 

The kindergarten wing resembles a little 
Cotswold cottage, and although connected 
with the main structure has separate en- 
trances from both the front and rear, sep- 
arate toilet facilities, and an attractive fire- 
place. 

The building is finished throughout in 
oak, and has corridors and toilets of glazed 
tile. The corridor floors are of asphalt tile 
with vestibules of irregular slate. The audi- 
torilum and cafeteria are acoustically 
treated. The entire roof is insulated, and 
there is a partial installation of sprinklers 
in the building. The heating of the struc- 


In the cafeteria, full of sunshine, they gather 
with their principal at eleven o'clock to enjoy 
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niture for the dining room connected with 
the very modern domestic-science room; 
and chairs with self-raising devices and end 
standards in an attractive design painted 
blue for the auditorium. 

When the second unit, now about to be 
constructed, has been completed, the build- 
ing will contain a kindergarten, eighteen 
standard classrooms, a manual-training 
room, a home-arts room, an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 400, a gymna- 
sium complete with showers and lockers, a 
cafeteria, clinic, and offices. 

To the homelike auditorium, acoustically 
perfect, on March 8, 1938, came the 300 





In the dector’s office their throats are examined and their lungs tested. — Boston Globe Photos. 


ture is by oil. Blue is the motif of the in- 
terior of the building. 

Furniture of Colonial design has been 
provided for the kindergarten wing; spe- 
cially designed unit-movable furniture for 
all classrooms; custom-made antique maple 
tables and benches of the sawbuck type for 
the cafeteria; antique maple Colonial fur- 





In a kindergarten corner. 


teachers of the Brookline public schools, 
and in the presence of Mrs. Baker, her 
relatives and friends dedicated the new 
building to its noble cause by appreciative 
addresses by teachers and by unveiling a 
beautiful bronze plaque, by Allison Mac- 
omber, containing Mrs. Baker’s profile and 
the following testimonial: 


EDITH C. BAKER 


A spirit quick of understanding 
Clear in utterance — Loving what is good 
Beneficent Steadfast . . . Sure 


Every classroom in that part of the 
building already erected is in daily use. 
Children from five to eleven years of age 
trudge happily to their pleasant school and 
in a kindergarten corner or busy grade 
room they learn the habits and the ideals 
which will make them good citizens. In 
the doctor’s office their throats are exam- 
ined and their lungs tested, and in the 
cafeteria, full of sunshine, they gather with 
their principal at 11:00 o’clock to enjoy 
a period of relaxation and a midmorning 
luncheon sometimes brought from home 
but more often prepared in the school by a 
competent dietitian. 
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A Fourteen-Point Code 
for Superintendent and Teachers 


Much has been written concerning the 
relationship of the teacher to his pupils, 
of the teacher to the community and the 
school board, but not so much about the 
relationship which should exist between 
the superintendent and his teachers. Too 
often it is taken for granted that the super- 
intendent is the autocrat whose word is 
law, and that is the sum of the matter. 
Such a onesided view represents far from 
an ideal relationship and cannot be con- 
ducive to the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of the pupil, whose rights are para- 
mount. 

The relationship between the superin- 
tendent and his teachers and between the 
teachers and their superintendent is one 
which requires delicate psychological ad- 
justment. So important is it that upon the 
precision of this adjustment depends, to a 
very large extent, the happiness of teach- 
ers and pupils in their work. And upon this 
attitude which teachers and pupils have 
toward their work hinges the success or 
failure of the entire school program. 

What I have to say applies to the rela- 
tionship between supervisors and the teach- 
ers under them (and the reverse relation- 
ship also) as well as to superintendents 
and teachers or, in the large city schools, 
to principals and teachers. I speak from 
experience as an executive and supervisor? 
and also as a classroom teacher. I shall 
endeavor to present both sides of the prob- 
lem, for from the nature of the case the 
relationship cannot be onesided, and the 
situation deserves consideration from both 
angles. However, a code of ideals may be 
formulated under one set of headings. I 
propose the following as workable criteria 
for a successful relationship between su- 
perintendent and teacher and teacher and 
superintendent. 


Mutual Respect and Courtesy 


1. Respect. The superintendent should 
not exact respect from his subordinates. If 
he is worthy, it will be a natural outgrowth 
from contact with his personality. In his 
courtesy toward his teachers there should 
be nothing of condescension, for often 
the difference in position is not due to any 
real inferiority but to differences in choice 
of work or to other quite laudable circum- 
stances. 

Only upon a foundation of mutual re- 
spect and courtesy can an ideal relation- 
ship be based. The teacher should be re- 


1Principal of the Malcolm, Nebr., High School 

"Some characteristics of a good supervisor are ably pre- 
sented in an article by Earle Connette entitled, ‘Mr 
Supervisor Asks Himself Some Questions,’””’ THe AMERICAN 
Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL, November, 1937 


Dorothy G. Park, Ph.D." 


spectful but never obsequious. The relation 
should not be that of servant to master or 
of serf to feudal lord, but rather of junior 
partner to the senior partner of the firm. 

2. Faith. The superintendent must have 
faith in his teachers if they are to do their 
best work. By manifesting faith in the 
ability of his teachers, a superintendent 
may often develop a strong teacher from a 
weak one, an inspired teacher from a dull 
one, a professional teacher from a slacker. 

Faith and confidence in the ability of 
those in superior positions is essential to 
the teacher if she is to do consistent, whole- 
hearted work. When a teacher loses faith in 
the superintendent, co-operation becomes 
perfunctory or vanishes, and all progress 
is at a standstill. 

3. Sincerity. The standing of a super- 
intendent with his teachers depends not so 
much upon his knowledge or ability as 
upon his sincerity of purpose and his con- 
sistency and fairness in all his dealings 
with teachers and pupils. Nothing will so 
quickly undermine his power as the dis- 
covery on the part of his subordinates that 
he is indecisive, unstable, or two-faced. 
Hypocrisy is a worse sin than inefficiency. 

A teacher must be sincere and consistent 
in her work. Bluffing is soon detected and 
may react like a boomerang. However, to 
be sincere it is not necessary that a teacher 
reveal all her weak points to her superior. 
She owes it to herself to put her best foot 
forward, even while at the same time re- 
maining within the bounds of sincerity. 


Co-operation Which is Mutual 


4. Co-operation. The superintendent 
should realize the distinction between co- 
operation and obedience, not forgetting his 
own part, to work with his teachers even 
as he expects them to work with him. He 
should be big enough to co-operate with 
his teachers in promoting some worth-while 
project, even though the idea may have 
originated with a subordinate. 

The teacher should be willing, at all 
times, to co-operate with the superintend- 
ent, even though it may mean laying aside 
her own carefully made plans. She should 
be ready to meet emergencies as they arise. 
In general, she should strive to work in 
harmony with the avowed policies of her 
superior. 

5. Loyalty. As a superintendent expects 
loyalty from his teachers, he should be 
loyal to them, always supporting them 
before pupils and before the community. 
He should not let himself be duped blindly, 
but so long as a teacher performs her work 
faithfully and retains her position he 
should be loyal to her. If circumstances 
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arise that make it necessary for him to 
recommend her dismissal, he should take 
the matter directly to the school board, 
after having first discussed the situation 
with the teacher in question and having 
tried other possible remedies. 

A superintendent has a right to expect 
loyalty from his teachers even as a general 
from his staff of officers. And this loyalty 
should extend to the entire school and com- 
munity. A certain “professional ethics” 
should be observed at all times. 

6. Ability to Give and Take Criticism. 
Most criticism should be definitely con- 
structive. It should be given directly to 
the person concerned, and should be de- 
livered in a spirit of genuine helpfulness, 
not with an air of superiority. Definite in- 
telligent suggestions, especially if seasoned 
with a little judicious but merited praise, 
will be appreciated by the teacher and will 
bring forth good fruit. If criticism must be 
destructive, let it be definite and firm, but 
not brutal. If possible, along with the cen- 
sure suggest a solution. 

The test of a good teacher is to be able 
to take criticism gracefully and profit by 
it. Thus, criticism may be a means of 
growth. The teacher should be open minded 
and ready to follow suggestions. If she 
feels the criticism unjustified, she should be 
docile yet not servile, spirited yet not re- 
bellious, and perhaps in time she may gain 
her point. If she knows herself to be in the 
wrong, she should acknowledge it and 
firmly resolve not to be twice guilty of the 
same error. 


Purposeful Efficiency 


7. Efficiency. The superintendent should 
uphold a definite standard of efficiency for 
the entire school. He should be rigid about 
a few minimum essentials but flexible amid 
changing circumstances. He should remem- 
ber that teachers are more than machines, 
that a school is not a clock, and that effi- 
ciency should never be made an end in 
itself. 

A teacher should have her work well 
planned, and then she should work her 
plans. She should be punctual, economical 
of time, energy, and materials, yet not 
forget that the general welfare of students 
and school is more important than daily 
schedules. 

8. Initiative. The superintendent should 
cultivate initiative in his teachers, allowing 
them freedom to develop their own ideas 
if at all expedient. Much more progress 
can be made in this way. He must not be 
lax, but he must be able to distinguish be- 
tween genuine initiative and insubordina- 
tion. 
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The teacher should display initiative in 
solving problems before the need arises. 
Thus she will be ready for emergencies. 
She should not need to be told how to do 
everything. She should be resourceful and 


independent, yet should recognize the 
limits of her position. 
9. Responsibility. The superintendent 


must be a responsible person, himself, but 
he must not try to carry all the respon- 
sibilities of the school. Neither must he 
shove all responsibilities upon his subordi- 
nates. He must share responsibilities with 
his teachers, judiciously apportioning them 
so that no one will be overburdened. 

The teacher must show herself a respon- 
sible person, capable of being entrusted 
with any duty, competent to uphold the 
rules, the traditions, and the honor of the 
school. 

10. Health. The superintendent neces- 
sarily considers the physical and social 
welfare of his teachers. Efficiency pur- 
chased at the price of the health of his 
teachers is a poor bargain. Moreover, just 
as all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, the same situation makes Jill a dull 


teacher. Provision should be made for 
teachers’ recreation. 
The teacher must remember _ that 


although physical health may be only a 
tool, it is yet a tool very necessary to her 
success as a teacher, and therefore must 
not be neglected. Where the nose is too 
long at the grindstone, the eyes become 
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nearsighted. Sufficient rest and recreation 
must be a part of every teacher’s program. 


A Bit of Fun Helpful 


11. Humor. A little nonsense now and 
then is relished by the best of men. A su- 
perintendent who would succeed dare not 
take himself too seriously or feel his posi- 
tion too keenly. A lively sense of humor 
will often preserve the dignity of a situa- 
tion better than an explosion of anger. 

The ability to laugh at oneself goes far 
toward helping keep one’s sense of propor- 
tion. Teachers especially need to guard 
against the danger of becoming one-sided. 
Incidentally, a teacher may well be ready 
to laugh at the “boss’s” jokes. 

12. Psychology. In order to achieve the 
finest co-operation from his teachers, the 
superintendent must be a student of human 
nature. He must understand the various 
personalities under his jurisdiction so that 
he may always be able to /ead rather than 
ever drive them to fulfill his wishes. 

If the teacher will study the psychology 
of human nature, and particularly the 
human nature of her official superior, she 
will be better able to understand and anti- 
cipate his wishes, thus making for greater 
harmony and_ greater possibilities of 
advancement. 

13. Professional Spirit. The  superin- 
tendent should cultivate a professional at- 
titude and encourage it in his teachers, 
providing them with the latest educational 
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helps and information, and making it pos- 
sible for them to attend professional 
meetings. 

If the teacher is at all interested in her 
career, she will cultivate the professional 
spirit. To keep out of educational ruts and 
to continue developing in her vocation she 
must take advantage of every opportunity 
for professional contacts. 

14. Personality. A chief purpose of 
education may be said to be the develop- 
ment of personality. If this be so, those at 
the head of an educational institution 
should keep this fact constantly in mind. 
The superintendent must be a real person, 
not just a “boss” and he must remember 
that each teacher as well as each pupil is a 
personality and should be treated as such. 

The pedagog must not swallow up the 
person. The teacher owes it to herself and 
to the school to develop the best personal- 
ity of which she is capable. This will fol- 
low as a by-product of a career of wisely 
directed service for others, but may be en- 
hanced by attention to specific details of 
dress, manners, habits, etc. 

Perhaps other points could be mentioned 
besides these fourteen, but these will pro- 
vide a working basis for a satisfactory rela- 
tionship between superintendent and teach- 
er (and vice versa), such a relationship as 
will present a united front against all diffi- 
culties and will promote a concerted drive 
toward a common purpose — the best de- 
velopment of the child. 


Discretionary Power to 
Create and Alter School Districts 


It is a commonly accepted principle that 
the legislature may exercise its plenary 
power over school-district creation or alter- 
ation in its own discretion’ and further 
that the legislature may delegate to its 
agents that power which is not legislative 
in character? by the enactment of statutes, 
the language of which determines the limi- 
tations within which the agent may exer- 
cise the power so delegated.* Accordingly, 
those administrative officers empowered to 
change boundaries of school districts re- 
ceive their power from the legislature, and 
the extent of discretion which they may 
exercise depends upon the language of the 
Statute. However, since school districts are 
subdivisions of the state and since the 
power of the legislature to alter and abolish 
them is practically unlimited, it is generally 
recognized that broad discretion may be 


"This is the fourth article in a series outlining ‘“‘The 
Legal Power to Create and Alter School Districts in the 
United States.” The author is supervising principal of 
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‘ ‘City of Dallas v. Love (Tex. Civ. A.), 23 S. W. (2d) 
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delegated to the state’s agents to be exer- 
cised under certain conditions: 

In some cases the power to create and change 
the boundaries is vested by the legislature in 
local boards or officers. In such cases the dis- 
cretion of the board is broad and the courts will 
not interfere with its exercise except in cases of 
clear abuse thereof.* 

Such officers or agents, even though all re- 
quirements of the statute necessary for 
the exercise of the power have been ful- 
filled, are not bound, under most statutes, 
to perform the act required, but they may 
exercise discretion as to whether it is for 
the best interests of the districts concerned 
and may act or refuse to act accordingly.’ 
On the other hand because of the peculiar 
wording of certain statutes, it has been 
held that if those desiring to change the 
districts have complied with the provisions 
authorizing such change, it then becomes 
mandatory for the subordinate agents to 
carry out the change according to the law 
and that they have no discretion to act or 

‘In re Chelan Electric 
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not to act as they think best.® For example, 
under a law which provided for the return 
of territory to the original district upon 
petition of two thirds of the people of the 
territory, such action was held to be mand- 
atory’ even after twelve years had elapsed 
since the original district was divided. 

It is a very general rule of the law that 
when officers or agencies have exercised 
lawfully their discretion in creating or al- 
tering school districts, such action is final 
and no cause for action will arise unless 
they proceed according to an erroneous 
theory of law or act so arbitrarily, fraud- 
ulently or unjustly as to constitute an 
abuse of discretion which would justify 
judicial interference.’ “Generally, courts 
will not interfere with exercise of discre- 
tion imposed by law upon school authority, 
absent abuse thereof.’ 


*In re Chelan Electric 
P. 171, 65 A. L. R. 1520, 1526 

"Albin v. West Branch Independent Dist., 58 lowa 77 
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“School Dist. v. Yellow Medicine County, 
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While abuse of discretion has been de- 
fined as a discretion exercised to an end or 
purpose not justified by, and clearly 
against reason and evidence,*® it is almost 
impossible, due to the different wording of 
a multiplicity of statutes, to develop gen- 
eral principles which apply in all cases. 
There are, however, some conditions which 
must be fulfilled for the agent or agency 
to act lawfully within its discretionary 
power and some acts which are uniformly 
held to be abuse of discretion. For example 
an agent in the exercise of discretion must 
look only to the public interest and not to 
the interest of any individual or group.” 

In performing them (the duties of a county 
superintendent), he cannot be made to observe 
the personal interests of any individual or class 
but must look alone to the public interest.” 
Furthermore there is no abuse of discretion 
in refusing to detach a portion of a school 
district to form a new one by reason of the 
fact that the building of a school in the 
new district would increase property values 
therein nor by the fact that one portion 
of the district has most of the educable 
children while the other portion pays most 
of the tax.’* 

We believe the fact that the value of citizens’ 
property would be lessened by a change in the 
lines of the common school district could not be 
used to prevent the change, if it was in fact for 
the best interest of the schools.” 

The wide discretion which administra- 
tive officers possess in changing the bound- 
aries of school districts must be exercised 
in good faith, for the best interests of the 
people of the districts affected, upon terms 
which are just and equitable, and which 
do not cause unnecessary hardship; and if 
exercised in such fraudulent, arbitrary, or 
unreasonable manner as to constitute an 
abuse of discretion, the courts will inter- 
fere in behalf of the districts or voters in- 
jured thereby.*® The officer or board vested 
with discretion in the creation or alteration 
of school districts must exercise its powers 
in a reasonable manner and not mali- 
ciously, arbitrarily, or wantonly.*® 

The exercise of a sound discretion on the part 
of the board in the organization or formation of 
a new district upon proper petition, does not 
mean that the board may greatly inconvenience, 


oppress or outrage any parties residing in any 
part of the territory.” 


Nor can people be discriminated against 
by the gerrymandering of districts. 


We wish also to say that the method pursued 
in the present case of gerrymandering the dis- 
tricts so as to run around persons desired to be 
left out cannot be countenanced under the law.” 


By long-established rule of constitutional 
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law in the United States, power and discre- 
tion cannot be used so as to infringe upon 
the fundamental rights of life, liberty, 
property, and the pursuit of happiness.’® 


The very idea that one man may be compelled 

to hold his life, business, property, means of liv- 
ing, or any material thing essential to his enjoy- 
ment of life, at the mere will of another, is in- 
tolerable in any country where freedom prevails 
and is the very essence of slavery itself.” 
The use of discretion cannot be employed 
to defeat another law*’ and it has been 
held to be an abuse of discretion to con- 
solidate districts where the abode of any 
large number of pupils would not be within 
walking distance of school unless transpor- 
tation were furnished.** 

An action which violates the rights, in- 
terests, or convenience of one or more dis- 
tricts, even if it is in the interest of others, 
is unjust and unreasonable** and educable 
children of school age may not be deprived 
of schooling. Under a law which provided 
for the arrangement of districts so that all 
pupils be within reasonable distance of a 
schoolhouse, the court said: “When the 
schools have been thus established, the 
districts cannot be changed so as to deprive 
any educable child of the county of the 
opportunity to attend school.’’** 
Furthermore, territory cannot be taken 
from one district and added to another if 
there is left territory insufficient to main- 
tain a school unless such territory is added 
to another district. 

As above stated every child must be in a school 
district, and every part of the land of a county 
must likewise be in a school district. What was 
here done, under the agreed statement of facts, 
was to leave 560 acres of land and several edu- 
cable school children outside of any school dis- 
trict, no provision having been made to annex 
this territory to any other convenient school 
district.” 

In general the judgment and discretion of 
a board or state agency upon which power 
to create and alter has been conferred, can 
be questioned only by appeal to higher 
school authorities, if it acts within its law- 
ful limitations,”° but when such board or 
agency abuses its discretion by an arbi- 
trary, unreasonable, fraudulent, or oppres- 
sive action,?” or an action outside the 
bounds of statutory authority, the court 
will interfere.** Even then, persons not 
affected or whose children are not incom- 
moded by a change in school districts can- 
not attack the creation or alteration on the 
ground that it does not accommodate chil- 
dren. For example, the inhabitants of a 
district from which territory had been 
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transferred were refused a hearing when 
they maintained that it would work a hard- 
ship on the children in the transferred 
portion. 

It seems to us a matter for the consideration 
of the persons desiring to be transferred from 
District No. 88 to the other, and is no concern 
of the appellants. Nor are those heads of families 
complaining. They are, in fact, insisting that the 
transfer be sustained.” 

This principle is still further sustained by 
the following: 

Plaintiffs who are residents of the district have 
no interest in urging the complaint. By this 
alleged improper fixing of boundaries, their own 
children are not incommoded, and their taxes 
are not increased. It will be time enough to con- 
sider the questions when the parents or guardians 
of the excluded children complain.” 


To Summarize 


I. The broad discretion of the legisla- 
ture in the creation and alteration of school 
districts may be delegated by it to its 
agents, administrative boards, or officers 
who, in the absence of precise wording to 
the contrary, are not bound to perform the 
required act, but have the discretion to 
refuse to act, even though all the require- 
ments of the statute necessary for the ac- 
tion have been fulfilled. Sometimes, be- 
cause of the peculiar wording of the stat- 
ute, action by the agent or officer is 
mandatory. 

II. In the exercise of this discretion, 
their decision is final and the courts will 
not interfere unless discretion is abused. 
Interests of private individuals or changes 
in property values have no effect upon the 
exercise of such discretion, if creation or 
alteration is carried out for the public 
good and in the best interests of the dis- 
tricts concerned, of the schools and of the 
people. 

III. Abuse of discretion exists when 
such discretion is exercised (a) not in good 
faith, (6) unjustly, inequitably, (c) with 
unnecessary hardship, (d) fraudulently, 
(e) arbitrarily, (f) unreasonably, (g) ma- 
liciously, (4) wantonly, (7) not in best 
interests of the public, (j) without statu- 
tory authority. 

IV. Discrimination by gerrymandering 
districts, use of power to infringe upon 
rights of life, liberty, property, and happi- 
ness, the exercise of authority to create 
and alter in order to defeat another law, 
alteration so as to leave many pupils at a 
great distance from school, a change of 
districts that would benefit some at the 
expense of others, and the deprivation of 
any educable child of school facilities, are 
all acts which have held to be an abuse of 
discretion. 

V. The court will interfere with the ex- 
ercise of discretion on the part of the agent 
when (a) action proceeds with complete 
want of statutory authority; (6) there is 
clear error in the performance of legal 
duty; (c) the action is outside the bounds 
of statutory authority; and (d) the agent’s 
acts are an abuse of such discretion. 


*Lincoln County S-hool Dist. No. 88 v. Morgan, 147 
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Lighting—First or Last? 


Dr. Edward Jackson, ophthalmologist of 
Denver, writes: 

The light standards of the children are the 
light standards of the human race, the light 
standards of savage men who hunted and fought 
and worked under the open sky. They are the 
light standards of the higher animals that see 
their food and their enemies by the light of the 
day; not that of the owl, the hyena or even the 
wolf, guided by the sense of smell and mainly 
hunting at night. The child’s standards must a'so 
include those of mascular vision; to recognize the 
differences in the forms of letters, textures and 
structures, which require more light than the 
objects perceived in the peripheral field of vision. 
The only standards acceptable for the school are 
those of optimal vision—the highest visual 
acuity, the easiest and quickest vision, good 
light on a cloudy day and in the morning and 
evening.” 

In other words, our eyes still need the 
outdoor illuminations under which, to a 
great extent, they were developed; in fact, 
they need them even more because the 
conditions under which we use our eyes 
now are much more exacting and trying. 
For instance, primitive man probably used 
his eyes the great majority of the time for 
distant seeing. When he did perform close 
visual tasks, they were usually relatively 
simple and done intermittently. Then, too, 
his day must have ended soon after sunset, 
which meant that most critical seeing, such 
as it was, was done under daylight illum- 
inations ranging from a few hundred foot- 
candles in the darker shadows to as much 
as 10,000 foot-candles in the sunlight. In 
contrast to these natural conditions are the 
man-made indoor conditions of today. 

Today, for many of us and for all school 
children, most visual tasks are no farther 
away than we can reach, and often even 
closer to our eyes than the fourteen inches 
which has been established as a minimum, 
thus calling for considerable use of the 
convergence muscles. Further, present 
visual tasks require, as Dr. Jackson has 
indicated, more attention to fine detail; 
and these tasks are not done intermittently 
but for hours at a time. Because of the 
advent of the candle and the apparent 
adaptability of the eye to low illumina- 
tions, we obtained the impression that we 
were related to owls, and now our difficult 
visual tasks do not end at sunset but carry 
on far into the night as we read for 
pleasure and profit, and the children play 
and do their homework. And finally, since 
we have come indoors, it is the exception 
rather than the rule that a person is found 
doing present-day critical visual tasks even 
in the daytime under 100 foot-candles. 
Normally our indoor illuminations are 
below 20 foot-candles, being as low as 10 
and often of the order of one foot-candle 
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in many locations much of the time. And 
yet, actually, we have been indoors only 
a relatively few years of the thousands 
that it has taken for us to develop; we 
are doing relatively tremendous amounts 
of difficult visual tasks since we forsook 
our natural surroundings and our natural 
seeing tasks. 

Suppose that instead of coming indoors 
at a comparatively recent yesterday we 
had just decided today that all of our work 
should be done in man-made caves; and 
suppose we possessed our meters to 
measure light and our knowledge of the 
benefits to be derived from light. Before 
we moved inside, wouldn’t one of the first 
considerations be to provide the kind of 
light to which our eyes had become 
accustomed? If so, consideration would be 
given to the 8,000 to 10,000 foot-candles 
of sunlight, to the 1,000 foot-candles in 
the shade on a bright day or in the open 
on an overcast day, and to the 100 or so 
foot-candles found in the darker shadows. 

But light did not come first — in fact, it 
is hardly with us in many classrooms yet. 
This is because, instead, man early moved 
into natural caves, not to do difficult visual 
tasks for long periods, but to find sanctu- 
ary from the weather and his natural 


enemies. The blazing pine knot and later 
the candle furnished light to move around 
by. True it is, that if by some miracle 
the first candle had produced one thousand 
times more light than it did, we would be 
enjoying considerably higher illuminations 
indoors today. But such was not the case; 





Fig. 2. Design for a windowless classroom. 
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man had to be contented with illuminants 
having meager outputs. The liberal use of 
the illuminants was hindered because of 
limiting size of chandeliers and the rela- 
tively high cost of light per lumen. As for 
the latter point, even we cannot afford to 
burn candles to provide the low values of 
general lighting prevailing today. Yet we 
still judge our lighting by the lowly 
candle. For instance, during the 1937-38 
school year, in thousands of classrooms in 
these United States, some of the children 
will study on some days under one foot- 
candle or less — one foot-candle, the illum- 
ination at a point one foot away from the 
flame of one candle. 

Yes, today the question “Lighting — 
First or Last?” would undoubtedly be an- 
swered with “Last.” In other words, when 
a choice must be made between foot- 
candles and fagades, to be exact, between 
sight-saving foot-candles and sight-filling 
facades, all too often the choice is the 
latter. But a new era is literally dawning 
for our 30,000,000 school children. School 
boards and educators are beginning to 
realize the penalties which are being 
exacted by poor lighting, and the benefits 
— educational as well as humanitarian — 
which are to be derived from better light- 
ing. As a result we hear of more and 
more insistence by cities and by states — 
yes, and by parents — that school children 
be provided with better light. True, the 
authorities do not seek the humanitarian 
foot-candles under which our eyes devel- 
oped, or even the 100 foot-candles some- 
times enjoyed by the pupils seated nearest 
the windows. But, the new era dawns. 

For instance, in Washington, D. C., 
schools, 25 foot-candles or more for regular 
classrooms and 35 foot-candles or more 
for those rooms requiring greater visual 
effort, such as drafting rooms, are the 
illuminations found in new and relighted 
buildings. Even in less urban locations 
such values are found. For instance, in the 
new addition to the Edgewood Junior High 
School, Ashtabula Township, Ohio, 20 to 
30 foot-candles have been provided in the 
regular classrooms, and 30 to 40 foot- 
candles are furnished in the library. 

Quick to appreciate the value of better 
lighting have been those interested in the 
establishment of classrooms for handi- 
capped children. For instance, “Rule I — 
Minimum Illumination Values” of the 
suggested regulations for lighting sight- 
saving classrooms, recently promulgated 
by the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, states: “Illumination over the work 
area shall be maintained during all periods 
of use at a minimum, sustained, operating 
level of not less than 30 foot-candles. . . .” 
Thus, a promise of better seeing conditions 
is made to the one thousand or more chil- 
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dren attending Ohio’s sight-saving classes 
in over 35 cities and school districts. Inci- 
dentally, there are over five hundred sight- 
saving classrooms in operation in the 
United States. 

It is true that it is difficult to think of 
a more worthy project than the establish- 
ment of sight-saving classes to help those 
to learn who have almost lost their most 
valuable sense of sight. At the same time, 
it is an interesting commentary on our 
American way of doing things that we 
gladly spend money to do this, while we 
cheerfully do little to help save the 
sight of those who still have the natural 
gift of perfect vision to lose. 

On the other hand, there are those edu- 
cators who have seen, and studied, the 
light. For instance, Mr. A. W. Ray, prin- 
cipal of Sausalito, Calif., schools, says: 

In the past we have just “turned on the light,” 
and assumed that all was well. Of course, some- 
times there was no light to turn on. Still, all was 
well. If children became myopic, it was because 
they got their eyes too close to the book. If they 
gazed out of the window, it was because they 
were lazy or didn’t want to go to school — or 
were stupid. 

Nobody seemed to see the ancient and venera- 
ble school classroom for what it really is: a dark 
and dismal, cavel ke place where children are 
subjected to biological strains and stresses that 
prevent the attainment of those very objectives 
for which education was instituted.’ 

As a result of his studies, Mr. Ray was 
not satisfied that the recommendations of 
illuminating engineers for good practice 
today* provided an ideal solution to the 
classroom lighting problem. Today, the 
Sausalito standard classroom-lighting lay- 
out to maintain not less than 30 foot- 
candles (Fig. 1) can safely be said to 
lead practice in compensating for 
the unfairness of the natural daylight 
distribution. 

The term “unfair” is applied to the day- 
light distribution because of the resulting 


**A Study of Brightness, Distribution and Control of 
Classroom Lighting,’’ Transactions of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Sept., 1937, p. 785 

*“The Design of School Lighting,’ The American Archi- 
tect and Architecture, April, 1937, p. 77 





Fig. 4 


1 well-lighted classroom. 
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uneven illumination across the room. Pupils 
seated next to the windows are in a posi- 
tion to enjoy ten times more light than the 
pupils seated next to the wall farthest from 
the windows.°® This unfairness usually pre- 
vails in all indoor classrooms dependent 
upon daylight for illumination. 

There are those who, for various reasons, 
would eliminate the unfair daylight from 
the room entirely. For instance, Dr. Peter 
L. Spencer, professor of education, at 
Claremont College, Claremont, Calif., has 
proposed that buildings be constructed 
underground. Dr. Spencer points out that 
better illumination could be _ provided 
underground where the classrooms would 
be artificially illuminated and, in addition 
to the regular lighting, lamps could be 
used which would provide artificial sun- 
light. Heat and cold problems would be 
considerably diminished by underground 
air-conditioned rooms, where variation in 
temperature is considerably less than sur- 
face variations. Elimination of traffic and 
playground noises would be accomplished 
as well as earthquake protection, and the 
space above ground could be utilized for 
playgrounds. 

From the other edge of the continent 
comes a somewhat similar proposal. Frank 


“Better Light for the Classroom The 


Architectural 
Record, June, 1936, p. 504. 


Fig. 5. 
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H. Broome, senior science instructor in the 
Pompton Lakes High School, Pompton 


Lakes, N. J., however, proposes the 
windowless school above ground.® Mr. 
Broome points out that science and 


engineering have so progressed that artifi- 
cial lighting and air conditioning make 
windows in classrooms not only unneces- 
sary but actually detrimental. Further, 
that while classrooms without windows, 
and so without daylight, would be an 
innoyation, the daylight which now comes 
through the windows is of no physiological 
value to the pupils; and, since it is so 
un-uniform, it is harmful to their eyes. 
The room could take its ideal shape, that 
is, wide and short, rather than narrow and 
long, with two doors at the back. (Fig. 2.) 
The shape would bring the pupils closer to 
the blackboards and, incidentally, facil- 
itate pupil control. On the other hand, 
playground activities outdoors would not 
have to be restrained because of noise. 
Projection of visual instruction would be 
simplified. Mr. Broome further points out 
that the architectural arrangement of the 
building could follow functional lines, and 
that while the cost of the mechanical 
equipment would be more, the cost of the 
building would be less, so that the entirely 
equipped building should be more eco- 
nomical. 

The two proposals above suggest some- 
thing novel for schools; however, the idea 
is working out successfully in the work 
world. For instance, the home offices of 
the Hershey Chocolate Corporation in 
Hershey, Pa., are located in a completely 
light-conditioned, windowless _ building.’ 
Even the state of the weather outdoors 
is indicated by visual signals. Other 
windowless buildings have been and are 
being built for factory and office occu- 
pation. 

Thus we have had a glimpse into the 
possible future of school lighting as to 
illuminations and layouts. Now let us con- 


*“What! No Windows,”’ 
Dec 1936, p. 87 

™Ts a Windowless Building a Good Place to Work?,” 
Magazine of Light, April, 1936, p. 25 
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A sight-saving room with indirect lighting fixtures. 
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sider lighting which might be classed as 
representative of reasonably good practice 
today. Table I gives the standards of 
illumination which are recommended by 
engineering authorities for various school 


Recommended Standards of Illumination 
fer Schools 

Some of the illuminations given below will be: found 
to vary from the minimums adopted by other recognized 
sources; however, scientific and practical tests indicate 
that higher illuminations than the following should be 
provided for maximum eye benefit. Factors which have 
been taken into consideration in offering these standards 
for recommendation are: past practice, results of the 
above-mentioned scientific and practical tests, present-day 


TABLE I. 


engineering and economic aspects, and foot-candle levels 
below which visual tasks definitely affect the eye 
detrimentally. 
Location Foot-Candles' 
Art rooms and drawing rooms 
General lighting. 30-50 
Supplementary lighting on the subject A 
Auditoriums .......... er 10 
a Pree ‘i 10 
Classrooms 
a i” Ree ee eee 20 
Supplementary lighting on blackboards, 
maps and charts—vertical illumination 20? 
Corridors, entranceways and stairways 5 
Drafting rooms... ; 30-50 
Gymnasiums ..... F , 2 
Laboratories 
General lighting .......... 15 
Supplementary lighting for close work 30-508 
Lecture Rooms 
General lighting ... jianeuad 10 
Supplementary lighting 
Blackboards, maps and charts ver- 
tical illumination 20? 
ope aker, notes and demonstration 
equipment . 30-508 
Libraries and reading rooms 
General lighting... 20 
Supplementary lighting at the reading 
tables : : ; nee 30-50* 
Locker rooms, toilets 5 
Manual or shop training 
General lighting for medium bench and 
machine work . 20 
Supplementary lighting at tool points 
and for fine benchwork B 
Offices coeeeeeeeeses ° 20 
Sewing classrooms 
General lighting for work on white goods 20 
Supplementary lighting 
Sewing-machine needle point Cc 
Sewing on dark goods D 
Sight-saving classrooms 
General lighting ............ 30-50 
Supplementary lighting on blackboards 
maps and charts—vertical illumination 30-507 
Study halls... Faas Sl : 20 
Home and dormitory study ; 20* 
'These are average in service values. Initial illumina- 
tions should be 70 to 100 per cent higher 
*Provided by units especially designed to illuminate 
vertical surfaces 
‘Provided by industrial supplementary lighting units 


or “‘down’’ lights 

‘Provided by study and reading lamps as approved by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 

A. 50-100 foot-candles from industrial supplementary 


lighting units or theatrical spotlights mounted away from 
subject 


B. 50-100 foot-candles from industrial supplementary 
lighting units 
( 50-100 foot-candles from industrial or other sup- 


plementary lighting units closely 
D. 100 or more 


mounted 
foot-candles from industrial or other 
supplementary lighting units 


and study areas. In order to obtain these 
values with a desirable uniformity of illum- 
ination throughout the area lighted, it is 
essential that the outlets be located accord- 
ing to illumination design principles. The 
accompanying plan (Fig. 3) shows outlets 
for classrooms of the indicated dimensions, 
located in accordance with these principles, 
it being assumed that the ceiling height is 
12 feet. It will be noted that in no event 
does the spacing between units exceed the 
distance from the floor to the ceiling or 
the space between units and side walls 
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exceed one half of the distance between 
the floor and ceiling. An example of a 
classroom in which the lighting units have 
been located in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of good illumination design is shown 
in Figure 4. 

The foot-candle values given in Table II 
have been determined by calculation for 


AVERAGE FOOT-CANDLES OF ILLUMINATION 


TYPE OF SIZE oF ROOM DIMENSIONS 
LUGHTING —_| WAMPS [ieix27 [aoxs0 [aan36) 












300 2 9 7 
INDIRECT 300 al 16 3 
750 31 | 25 i9 


44 


13 
500 23 18 15 
750 34 28 22 


1000 ag 39 32 
200 7 
300 i) 


Table I. 
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SEMI-INDIRECT 






SEMI - DIRECT 
(ENCLOSING GLOBES) 


the various size rooms, with the lighting 
units located according to the plan shown 
in Figure 3, when the different types of 
lighting are used with the _ indicated 
wattages. While it is obvious that there is 
a greater utilization of the lamp output by 
more direct systems, the higher quality of 
indirect lighting usually compensates for 
this difference. 

Sight-saving classrooms (Fig. 5) are 
illuminated in the same manner as regular 
classrooms except that higher illuminations 
are provided. In sight-saving classrooms 
particularly it is desirable to use supple- 
mentary lighting units for lighting the 
blackboards* and photoelectric relay light- 
ing control.’ 

The lighting of the library (Fig. 6) can 
usually follow the plan for outlet locations 
shown in Figure 3. For the stack room, 
particularly where high stacks and narrow 
aisles are present, special stack lighting is 


8‘Light for Easier Seeing,’’ The Nation’s Schools, Sept., 
1937, p. 62. 

*‘New Control Equipment Available for School Light- 
ing.’’ Magazine of Light, Nov., 1937, p. 18 
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recommended such as shown in Figure 7. 
Where the stacks are relatively low or far 
apart, a general lighting system is some- 
times found to be satisfactory. Inasmuch 





Fig. 7. A well-lighted book stack. 


as some of the material which must be 
perused in the library presents very diffi- 
cult visual tasks, it is desirable to supple- 
ment the general illumination at some 
points with lamps such as those study and 
reading lamps meeting the specifications 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society.’° 

Outlet locations for domestic-science 
rooms follow the principle established for 
regular classrooms. It is recommended that 
the sewing machines be equipped with 
small supplementary lighting units (Fig. 8) 
and that for work on dark goods and for 
work with materials having low contrast, 
such as black cloth and black thread, some 
type of supplementary lighting be provided 
(Fig. 8a). 


‘Good Lighting for Study and Reading,’’ Lighting 
and Lamps, Oct., 1935 





Fig. 6. A typical library with indirect 


lighting. 





Fig. 8. A supplementary light attached to 
the sewing machines is a considerable aid 
to close work and reduces eye strain. 


Fig. 8A. A sight-saving lamp used for sup- 
plementing the lighting in a domestic 
science department. These lamps are espe- 
cially valuable when children are asked to 
sew black cloth with black thread. 


While the requirements for evenness of 
illumination in the cafeteria are not quite 
as rigid as for other school areas discussed, 
the fact remains that necessity often 
results in the cafeteria being eventually 
utilized as a study hall. Therefore, it seems 
advisable in making the layout for the 
cafeteria to place the outlets on the same 
centers as would be used in a classroom. 
While Figure 9 shows a cafeteria installa- 
tion using a more decorative type of lumi- 
naire than normally recommended for the 
classroom, it is often desirable to utilize 
the same luminaire for this area as for 
classrooms in order to maintain full flexi- 
bility of the system. 

In the machine shop light is needed not 
only for seeing but for safety, and is in 
general needed uniformly throughout the 
area. As indicated in Figure 10, some form 
of direct lighting is satisfactory. Supple- 
mentary lighting at the | point is recom- 
mended because of work materials of 
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Fig. 9. A well-lighted cafeteria. A slightly ornamental touch has been given the 
lighting fixtures. 


Fig. 10. A well-lighted woodworking shop in which factory type fixtures 
are employed. 


low contrast; a unit which has consider- 
able application in this kind of work, as 
well as for other places where higher values 
of illumination are needed over relatively 
small areas, is shown in Figure 11. Indirect 
lighting is also applied in the machine 
shop. 

In corridors the use of direct-lighting 
units is quite prevalent. Outlets should be 
placed not farther apart than 1% times 
the ceiling height. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the higher quality of the 
illumination provided by indirect lumi- 
naries has found use even in these areas 
where the seeing task is not severe. 


Fig. 11. Supplementary lighting is fre- 
quently necessary on machinery. The 
lamp shown has a white metal shade. 
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The “Problem Superintendent’ 


Another type which negatively condi- 
tions administrative efficiency is the auto- 
crat with the authoritarian emphasis. He 
is known by “You will do this, and you 
will do that.” The autocrat gives orders, 
others carry them out. All policies are 
determined arbitrarily and announced in 
the form of instructions. This type of 
administrator regards himself as capable 
of determining the wise course of action 
for every contingency, sensing no need 
whatever of soliciting a concensus of opin- 
ion. He has not learned that education, 
properly conceived, is a co-operative enter- 
prise, and that a generous exchange of 
opinion serves to enrich a program of edu- 
cational planning. 

True leadership, educational or other- 
wise, does not consist in centralizing every- 
thing in one mind or one office. It consists 
rather of co-operative participation on a 
basis of practical democracy. The admin- 
istrative monopolist is frequently able to 
enjoy public approval and build what in 
many respects may be regarded as an effi- 
cient system of schools. But such success 
will be in spite of his arbitrariness and 
due to other qualities of leadership which 
he happens to possess. Such leadership 
fails to cultivate those vital sources of 
personal growth, partnership, and spon- 
taneity, which exist in every school system. 
It also leaves undeveloped a _ powerful 
motive for staff growth and alertness. The 
intelligent survey and utilization of the 
knowledge and viewpoints of members of 
the teaching staff can but serve to vitalize 
the educational offering of any community. 
The degree to which such democratic 
participation is fostered is a genuine 
measure of the competency of adminis- 
trative leadership. The continuous growth 
of teachers and principals is stifled through 
administrative arrogance. Under many 
administrations teachers and _ principals 
are obliged to pursue policies, employ 
methods, and develop curricular materials 
which they know to be obsolete, or ill 
adapted for local use. Only through those 
policies embodying the broadest co-oper- 
ative adventure can genuine, creative 
leadership be experienced. 

Let me refer to specific cases. I know 
one superintendent who administers his 
schools as a feudal lord would reign over 
his realm. He actually fears the opinions 
of his associates. Suggestions are neither 
solicited nor welcome, hence the reluctance 
of principals, supervisors, teachers, and 
even school-board members in offering 
ideas leading to improvement. No one can 
approach him with ease. His stern, auto- 
cratic personality stands as a barrier be- 
tween him and those associated with him. 
All policies are solemnly announced from 
his office, frequently in the form of 
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surprise moves, and many decisions are 
unwise. Teachers and principals are not 
coworkers with him. He is superintendent, 
and all others serve in a_ subordinate 
capacity, with particular emphasis on the 
subordinate aspect of the relationship. His 
building visits are formal and always 
disturb the usual routine. He is seldom 
appreciative, sympathetic, or helpful. 

I know another superintendent who 
holds that only by calling into counsel the 
judgments and experiences of the members 
of the staff is it possible to eventuate the 
best program for the community’s needs. 
He regards the members of the staff as 
particularly well informed on one or more 
phases of public-school work. Opportunity 
is given staff members to make distinctive 
contributions in the form of recommenda- 
tions, suggestions, or criticisms. This policy 
has brought into use in this system the 
best current techniques and viewpoints. 
His policy embodies democratic participa- 
tion in its broadest sense. There is a con- 
tinuous effort to formulate and revise 
policies largely in the light of the study 
of staff members. He encourages research 
and gives credit to superior achievement. 
His policy stimulates constant study of 
educational problems, alertness, and 
growth on the part of teachers. Lethargy 
and indifference are replaced with intel- 
ligent interest. The program builds confi- 
dence, enhances good will, and develops 
unity unknown to the autocrat. Expert 
leadership is required to obtain and utilize 
a synthesis of opinions in the formulation 
of educational policy. 


Using Staff Abilities 

Any superintendent with a deep devo- 
tion to the responsibilities of his office will 
have no fear from the competition of other 
minds. A real leader will be quick to rec- 
ognize that there may be members of his 
staff who are equally as intelligent as he, 
and who, in their respective fields of 
specialization, might possess information 
more comprehensive and accurate than his 
own. The effective utilization of staff abil- 
ity has a broadening effect on every mem- 
ber, including the superintendent. Nothing 
could be more stimulating than to bring to 
teachers some genuine problems of admin- 
istration. Teachers often know too little 
of the problems and scope of the educa- 
tional system of which they are a part. 
The typical teacher is apt to be ignorant 
regarding what is being done in other 
buildings, in other departments, and even 
in other classrooms of her own building. 
Some teachers go to other communities to 
observe special phases of teaching when 
they possibly and probably, would have 
found equal stimulation by visiting other 
schools in their own system, or other class- 
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rooms within their own buildings. 

Fortunately the educational autocrat is 
passing. But many superintendents would 
do a tremendous service to the cause of 
education by a fuller utilization of staff 
ability. The continuous exchange of opin- 
ions, a more democratic study of patterns 
and problems of local schools and profes- 
sional alertness to make suggestions toward 
improvement — all these are components 
to, and products of co-operative admin- 
istration. 

Then there is the superintendent who 
lacks a sense of proportion in educational 
planning. He may be enthusiastic about 
his work, possessing an unimpeachable 
devotion to the duties of his office. But his 
enthusiasms are apt to carry him to 
extremes, thus throwing his program out 
of balance. Some interest close to his heart 
is stressed to the neglect of other worthy 
interests. Some superintendents incline 
toward an exaggeration of some subject in 
the curriculum such as athletics, vocational 
education, the abnormal child, etc. 
I presume it is but natural for an individ- 
ual to be inclined to partiality for some 
subject or field in which he may presume 
to be something of an authority. Admin- 
istrative emphasis should be built upon 
a basis of objective, impartial analysis of 
the comparative merit of curricular areas. 
The job of the superintendent is to foster 
a balanced program, rather than impose 
policies reflecting his specialties and 
prejudices. 

Other superintendents make their school 
systems top-heavy. That is to say, sec- 
ondary education is favored in school 
plants, teacher salaries, and general status. 
In too many communities the building of 
new school structures is so planned that 
the high school has the new building, while 
some elementary school takes over the old 
high school. This cannot be always ex- 
plained by the plea that the high school is 
rapidly increasing its enrollment. It would 
be difficult to demonstrate that secondary 
teaching requires greater skill, or is more 
vital in the functions performed than is 
elementary teaching. The real foundational 
work is done in the elementary school. 
When a high school is granted every facil- 
ity asked for while the elementary school 
goes abegging, there evidently is a lack of 
administrative balance. Perhaps some 
school boards need to be reminded of the 
need for greater democratization as be- 
tween the high school and elementary 
school. There occasionally may be found 
superintendents who give preference to the 
elementary schools, though such a condi- 
tion is most extraordinary. Superintendents 
are in a favorable position to promote an 
equitable balance between these two major 
units of public education. 
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Leadership Affected by Superin- 
tendent’s Attitude 


A superintendent’s attitude toward 
progress has a powerful effect upon the 
quality of his leadership. On the one hand 
we have the ultraconservative for whom 
the infiltration of new ideas is an extremely 
slow process. He is content with conven- 
tional ideas, procedures, and philosophies. 
Progress is to him a needless disturbance 
of the status quo. Change is synonymous 
with decadence, even though it be in the 
direction of improvement. Any change 
necessitated by new conditions is accepted 
only upon compulsion. His conservatism 
finds expression in a curriculum designed 
for some previous period, methods in use 
before psychology became a science, and 
restriction of the service of the school to 
the three R’s. He is skeptical of current 
trends in education. There is but little 
room for that type of leadership which 
frowns upon the expanding service of the 
school or which refuses to utilize proce- 
dures demonstrated to be pedagogically 
and psychologically sound. 

On the other hand is the man suscep- 
tible to every frill and fad, who boasts 
of his open-mindedness to the point of 
being willing to try anything. This type 
obstructs sound progress just as surely as 
does the ultraconservative. The continual 
change of emphasis can lead only to waste, 
confusion, futility. The faddist lacks a real 
program. He thinks, reacts, and performs 
in piecemeal fashion. He stands ready to 
adopt this or that innovation with no 
analysis of whether it synchronizes with 
his general educational plan. Numerous 
adventures are projected, but only seldom 
is an idea developed to its logical conclu- 
sion. One of the basic requisites for 
capable leadership is long-range planning 
for the local school system — a plan which, 
in many aspects, looks some years ahead. 
The only plan known to the fluctuating 
type of leader is a succession of changes 
and experiments. The loss entailed from 
continual shifting is beyond comprehen- 
sion. Many a school system is doomed to 
mediocrity in its product due to a lack 
of systematic, co-ordinated, intelligent 
planning in the light of local needs and 
basic educational trends. It is folly to 
impose on a teaching corps continual re- 
adjustments merely to suit the whims of 
a disorganized mind. Some superintendents 
habitually adopt the vogue of the year, 
whatever the current emphasis happens to 
be, and with no analysis as to whether 
it can find a legitimate place in the local 
system. 

This matter of progressiveness has many 
angles. Take the problem of suitable 
criteria for admitting students to the first 
grade. The customary requirement is that 
a child be about six years of age when 
he starts to school. It would be just as 
reasonable, as one parent recently claimed, 
to admit them on any one of a half dozen 
other bases such as height, weight, ability 
to stand on their heads, or lung capacity. 
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Such matters as social maturation, physi- 
cal development, and co-ordination are 
generally recognized as particularly rele- 
vant to successful work in the first grade, 
yet comparatively few schools admit pupils 
on an analysis of those basic considera- 
tions. We still say, “How old is your 
child?” If a child happens to have been 
born a week or even a day after the dead- 
line, he remains out of school another year, 
while scores of others, less mature, are 
admitted. We no longer can ignore the 
fact that some children are better prepared 
to do the work of the first grade at the 
age of four than others are at eight. Either 
we should evolve an entirely new system 
for admitting students to the first grade, 
or else completely revise the curriculum 
for the grade. Many students should 
obviously not be taught to read until near 
the close of the first school year. Many 
schools are devoting much attention to 
such problems as reading readiness, and a 
general effort to effect a quicker and more 
satisfactory adjustment for the beginner 
in our schools. 


Grouping vs. Grading Children 

And why have grades at all? The con- 
ventional pattern of “promoting” students 
at the close of each school year is rapidly 
becoming obsolete. Lockstep education 
should be replaced with some plan which 
is continually elastic, always adaptable to 
irregularities and weaknesses in the in- 
dividual child. One plan in operation is to 
regard students as belonging to no grade, 
but to groups, three or four groups to each 
teacher. Students may at any time be 
moved up or down from one group to an- 
other. Under such a plan a student never 
“fails” in the work of a grade. He pro- 
gresses according to his ability and effort. 
While some may complete the work of the 
first six grades in five years, others may 
take seven years. Double promotions are 
also no longer necessary under such a plan. 
Some plan such as this would take care of 
almost every contingency in_ student 
irregularity. 

Likewise the general practice of rating 
student progress in terms of “marks” is 
doomed to pass under progressive leader- 
ship. Administrators rather generally admit 
school marks to be undemocratic, and 
psychologically bad for all concerned; yet 
relatively few school systems have dis- 
carded them for more effective measures. 
Many superintendents are definitely com- 
mitted to the use of the best available 
procedures in instruction, yet continue 
with the use of methods for measuring and 
recording progress which have little to 
commend them. 

The educational faddist is frequently 
wasteful in the use of materials and 
teacher and student time. This may be 
illustrated by a certain school system in 
connection with the use of standard tests. 
The superintendent wanted to be regarded 
as progressive, and believed one certain 
measure of his progressiveness was the 
degree in which standard tests were used. 
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Almost every available test was purchased 
in large quantities group intelligence 
tests, individual intelligence tests, batteries 
of achievement tests, individual subject 
tests, tests of emotion, sociality, manipula- 
tion tests, vocational aptitude tests, and 
many others. As rapidly as new tests were 
announced, they were bought and admin- 
istered. Almost nothing was done to utilize 
test results to justify the money and time 
expended in their administration. Many 
students were assigned 1.Q’s, which mental 
ratings they have carried to this day. Any 
1.Q. derived by an amateur and _ used 
neither intelligently nor sympathetically 
is a travesty upon sound educational 
method. The degree of progressiveness of 
such leadership is commensurate with the 
mental state of a mother who once com- 
plained to me that she did not believe in 
intelligence tests. Her son had been given 
some thirteen intelligence tests, and didn’t 
know anything yet, so she claimed. 

Standard tests have their legitimate use 
in educational programming, but their 
selection must be made according to 
definite needs, their administration care- 
fully planned, and the results used as 
measures of comparison, followed, in turn, 
with such remedial work as the premises 
seem to justify. What is true of standard 
tests applies equally to experimentation in 
every form. There is too much experimen- 
tation of the wrong kind, and too little of 
the right kind. Both impressive and signifi- 
cant is a scientifically formulated proce- 
dure to test or verify some particular 
method which harmonizes closely with 
local needs and policies. In order to study 
a problem scientifically it must be clearly 
defined, its scope prescribed, conditions 
controlled, an unbiased analysis made 
of all known factors, and the findings 
recorded for future use and verification. 
Irrelevant, random, purposeless experimen- 
tation, attended by amateur techniques, is 
as so much waste. 

A final type of superintendent who con- 
tributes generously to educational stagna- 
tion is the amateur who is not equipped 
either by interest, personality, or training 
for administrative leadership. Such an offi- 
cial may be able to ride along for some 
years on the record of his successors, pro- 
vided his school board is a bit slow to 
catch on. His incompetencies are camou- 
flaged by deliberate bluffing or plain mis- 
representation. He maintains the mechani- 
cal features of a school system, but is 
utterly helpless in dynamic, creative 
leadership. He knows how to “keep 
school,” but is unable to lead his teach- 
ing staff to superior achievement. The 
capacity of his leadership ends with the 
physical setup of the school plant and 
the carrying out of perfunctory routine 
duties. He has no idea how to go about 
it to utilize the facilities at his command 
for social ends. The vital areas of responsi- 
bility are allowed to go unguided, and any 
superior achievement is due to others. This 
type of leader is an expert in the art of 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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A Practical Program of Speech Correction 


Sixteen years ago, the Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Speech Clinic, for the 
study and correction of speech disorders 
in children, was opened. The Neuro- 
Psychiatric Division of the Medical 
College of the University was the active 
supervisory agency. The clinic was located 
in the Syracuse Free Dispensary. 

The facilities of the clinic, including 
medical examination and treatment, were 
made available, at first, to all who were 
entitled to the other services of the Dis- 
pensary, viz., the indigent of all ages. 
However, since no work of the sort was 
going on within the Syracuse public 
schools, and since very few of the parents 
of the many children who needed help 
were able, or willing, to pay for corrective 
treatment, the restrictions were modified 
in the second year so that any child of 
school age, in the city or county, who had 
a speech defect of any sort could avail 
himseif of the opportunity. This policy 
did not materially affect the number of 
cases receiving paid professional assis- 
tance; but it did bring in many children, 
in groups, from the several elementary and 
parochial schools, who otherwise would 
have never received any _ corrective 
assistance. 

The clinic was manned by the Uni- 
versity seniors enrolled in the speech re- 
education classes. They worked under the 
writer’s supervision; and in spite of their 
lack of experience, they were able to 
perform the routine correctives more effec- 
tively, in the small groups into which the 
cases were divided, than I could have done 
myself in the otherwise necessarily much 
larger classes. Under this procedure, each 
case received instruction twice a week, 
individually, or in groups up to six in 
number, depending on the type and 
severity of the disorder. The results 
were satisfactory. 

During the first three years, we had 
seen and given at least some help to 
approximately 400 children. When the 
new cases had reached the 300 mark, I 
began to realize that we would never solve 
the problem of speech disorders among 
children through our clinical activities 
alone, even though many or the majority 
of them recovered. It occurred to me that, 
if the regular college students taking the 
academic training could get satisfactory 
results, teachers-in-service, properly in- 
structed, might do at least as well. 

In September, 1924, I got together six 
teachers from one of the elementary 
schools of the city, placed them under in- 
struction, and set up a small clinic in their 
building for the defective-speech cases 
among their children. Again, the results 
were satisfactory. The next year, in a class 
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with a number of others, were six teachers 
from different grades in another school. I 
began laying emphasis on the teacher’s 
qualification to handle the cases within 
her own grade. Out of this came the prin- 
ciple that if a child could pass from one 
speech-correction-trained teacher to an- 
other, year after year, he would have the 
best possible chance to emerge from the 
grades with normal speech. 

An _ interesting coincidence occurred 
about this time to strengthen my faith in 
the principle. Five stuttering boys, from 
the school represented by the six teachers 
mentioned above, had been attending the 
Dispensary Clinic at that time. The ages 
ranged from seven to nine years. They 
were released to these several teachers for 
what help the teachers might be able to 
give. In 1930, we made a follow-up survey 
of a number of former dispensary cases, 
and found that four of these five boys 
were not, at that time, stuttering — one 
still was. An examination of the school 
records indicated that all four of the 
recovered cases had passed through the 
grades taught by the correction-trained 
teachers, and the fifth had somehow 
missed them. 


The Work Extended to Outside 
Cities 

In the fall of 1926, I began an exten- 
sion training course in Binghamton, N. Y. 
The first class was made up of teachers 
from among the several grades. Before the 
end of the semester, the effectiveness of 
the work so impressed Superintendent 
Daniel Kelly that he recommended to his 
teachers of the grades, that all enroll for 
training. The response was so general that 
it was decided to begin with the kinder- 
gartners, and in consecutive semesters take 
the grades in order. Under this arrange- 
ment, children of the kindergarten would 
move up successively through the grades 
of trained teachers. In 1930, after the 
training project had been completed, a 
survey revealed that approximately 80 per 
cent of the children who had stuttered at 
some time during the previous four years, 
were not stuttering when the investigation 
was made. 

After Binghamton came Geneva, Syra- 
cuse, and Utica, with teacher-in-service 
training courses. The procedures varied 
somewhat in the different systems, to 
provide for different administrative prob- 
lems and needs. Utica and Syracuse 
followed the Binghamton plan closely. 
They began with kindergarten teachers 
and provided training up through the first 
three grades. Genev&, on the other hand, 
included all elementary teachers; and 
emphasized general speech education for 
all pupils. One school-board member said 
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that they wanted the children to be able 
to speak intelligently about the things it 
was costing so much to teach them. The 
corrective instruction was made incidental 
to the general project of speech education 
for all the children. 

In preparation of the revised techniques 
for teaching the Geneva classes, I was 
impressed by the potentialities of a con- 
structive procedure in speech education, as 
an effective prophylaxis against stuttering. 
It should be added, that such constructive 
procedure is not based on the traditional 
coaching methods in skills in speech but 
on the patient guidance of the pupil, 
through the emotional hazards of his grad- 
ually developing Habits of speech.” So, to- 
day, growing out of the exigency of the 
Geneva program, I am advocating and 
teaching practical procedures for speech 
education in the public schools. 


A Suggested Program 


With this introduction, I wish to present 
what I consider to be an effective means 
of providing for speech-correction facilities, 
with a maximum of effectiveness and a 
minimum of expense. To meet various 
budgetary problems, the plan is stepped 
up from the least expensive practicable 
procedure, through what may gradually 
be developed into a program which com- 
prehends all the speech needs of children, 
including the most seriously handicapped, 
where corrective measures may result in 
improvement commensurate with the effort 
and expense involved. 

To avoid the confusion that miglit arise 
from the problem of health and its rela- 
tionship to speech, it should be assumed 
before starting, that good health is the 
condition precedent to any fully successful 
therapy, or modification toward the 
normal. In defects arising out of St. Vitus 
Dance (choreic speech), often the only 
thing needed is medical care. In all such 
cases, it is well nigh futile to try any 
corrective measures until after the appro- 
priate treatment of the disease which 
causes the defect. It is also true that the 
strongest ally, in dealing with stuttering, 
is good physical and mental health. In 
voice problems, although there is an 
optimum which may be attained under any 
condition, the teacher will never get any- 
where until medical or surgical help has 
mitigated or removed the cause; or until 
the nose-ear-throat specialist has estab- 
lished the fact that the defect is merely 
habit. 


*The term “skills,” as used in this article, applies to 
those special aptitudes in speech which may be stimulated 
and developed through high-school training in public 
speaking, debating, dramatics, and platform dramatic 
reading. ‘“‘Habits’’ applies to the factors of distinctness, 
voice diction, and concise expression, essential to speech 
as an effective tool for the oral communication of thought. 
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Procedure for Speech Education 

and Correction 

Begin with the effort to remedy patho- 
logical and structural conditions, which 
may be causing or contributing to the 
defect. School or public health agencies 
should be called on to provide this assis- 
tance, unless private professional services 
are available. Under the direction of the 
medical authority in charge of the case, 
speech correction may often be started 
while the health measures are being 
carried out. 

The following four objectives should be 
aimed at: 

1. Correction of speech disorders in 
school children through educational facil- 
ities already available. 

2. Direction of the maturation processes 
in oral expression of all school children so 
that speech will prove increasingly effec- 
tive as a tool in social integration. 

3. To provide in school, at all times, an 
atmosphere favorable to the development 
of normal speech; particularly as a 
prophylaxis against the development of 
stuttering, and other functional speech 
and voice disorders. 


4. To stimulate teachers to the improve-- 


ment of their own speech, as a worthy 
example to pupils and as an important 
factor in their teaching qualifications. 


Organization of Training Course 


The first step is training the teachers- 
in-service. If the school system is large 
enough to provide a training-class section 
from kindergarten and from each of the 
elementary grades; or from kindergarten 
and primary, together; and from inter- 
mediate and grammar grades; and from 
junior-high-school grades; then the proce- 
dure could be varied as between the 
different groups in order to provide for 
age differences. At the same time, pupils 
entering school when the work is instituted 
will be assured a trained teacher in consec- 
utive years. 

The teacher-training program should 
include: 

1. Instruction in the nature and devel- 
opment of speech as a major factor in 
social integration. 

2. How to deal with the phenomenon 
of speech as an educable trait of the 
child’s personality. 

3. Appropriate procedures for guiding 
the developing speech of school children. 

4. Prophylaxis against the development 
of inadequate or defective speech, espe- 
cially stuttering. 

5. Recognition of gross variations from 
common colloquial speech as constituting 
vocational and social handicaps, and, 
therefore, as falling within the scope of 
problems in speech education. 

6. Classroom (educational) techniques 
for dealing with defective speech. 

7. Clinical training and practice in 
diagnosis and treatment of speech dis- 
orders common to children. 

8. Critical examination of 
technical, _ practical, 


current 
and educational 
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procedures for the correction of defective 
speech. 

And, through all these principles and 
procedures, indirectly, the: 

9. Improvement of the speech of the 
teachers, themselves. 


Details of the Classes 


1. The training classes should meet for 
lecture-discussion once a week. If any 
personal attention is to be given the speech 
of the teachers themselves, sections should 
not exceed 35 in the number enrolled. 

2. Two or three clinics (preferably 
three) may be held with profit each term 
for every enrolled teacher. 

3. Clinics are arranged in school build- 
ings where teachers are working, or in a 
central building in a zone convenient to 
a number of schools. 

4. Teachers bring from their own 
grades, children who have speech prob- 
lems. About seven teachers and a maxi- 
mum of 14 pupils make a full clinic an 
hour in length. 

5. In the first clinic, the instructor 
examines the children and diagnoses, and 
describes briefly the cases to the teachers. 

6. Second time, instructor demonstrates 
procedures for correcting defects of chil- 
dren present. 

7. Third time, instructor aids the 
teacher, if she needs it, in applying 
appropriate method. 

Conferences with teachers, individually, 
may be used instead of clinics. However, 
the clinic offers a greater variety of cases 
for the teachers to observe than they will 
ever meet in their own rooms, in any one 
term. Other modifications of the above 
plan may be made to meet local adminis- 
trative problems. 

The unit of time for the above setup is 
fifteen weeks. 

During the period of training, each 
teacher gives in her own schoolroom a 
total of one hour per week, in special in- 
struction to the children who need it — 
usually those whom she has taken to 
the clinic. Twenty minutes — Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday—is a _ good 
distribution, though shorter or longer reg- 
ular periods may be desirable in some 
cases. A one-hour lesson is too long. Five 
twelve-minute periods, for not to exceed 
three pupils in a group, is satisfactory. 
The total time expended, per pupil, in this 
special instruction, does not exceed what 
a teacher gives to a pupil deficient in any 
other of his school activities. Considering 
that the average number with defective 
speech averages two to a schoolroom of 
thirty pupils, the responsibility on any 
one teacher is exceedingly small. If, as 
occasionally happens, one room exceeds 
the average, then the teacher next below 
that grade or next above can share effec- 
tively the overload. 

In the meantime, without adding any- 
thing to the formal curriculum, the teacher 
has learned how to integrate with the usual 
activities of her schoolroom, the various 
principles of speech education. 
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In the Schoolroom 


After the pupil has begun to improve, 
many ways may be found to help him, 
incidental to his regular schoolroom activ- 
ities, without taking time out for special 
instruction. 

Since it is very likely that recovery 
from stuttering is based, like so many 
other desirable objectives in life, on suc- 
cessful effort, the trained teacher will 
capitalize every schoolroom experience in 
which the stutterer expresses himself with- 
out difficulty. In group verse reading, for 
example, the stutterer of any age, will 
participate successfully. Kindergarten and 
primary children respond particularly well 
to such activities. Nursery rhymes, spoken 
to rhythmic movements of the body, not 
only result in a more pleasant speaking 
of the verses, but also make the child 
aware of successful performance in oral 
expression. Dramatization of stories, in 
reading, especially where animals talk, is 
often effective. And slow, deliberate class- 
room recitations, now and then, where 
good speaking is considered as important 
as the facts expressed, may result in even 
a severe stutterer “finding his tongue.” 

When the speech fails to mature, pro- 
gressively, so that the child has “baby 
talk”; or letter substitutions, saying, for 
example, “peet” for “feet”; or perhaps 
speaking so indistinctly at school age that 
he cannot be understood, he should be 
given special instruction till he can pro- 
duce each phonic or phonic combination 
at will. For a considerable period after he 
learns the correct sounds, he will con- 
tinue to talk as before. But there are as 
many schoolroom opportunities to remind 
him, as there are to correct mistaken and 
mispronounced words in reading, and 
errors in arithmetic and spelling. Once 
having learned to enunciate a_ phonic 
accurately, the otherwise normal child 
with normal hearing is almost certain to 
habituate it in his speech, sooner or later. 
The teacher stimulus only serves to 
decrease the learning time. In high-school 
pupils, a more technical procedure is 
usually necessary. 

Hoarse or otherwise unpleasant speak- 
ing voices are also looked on as defects of 
speech, probably because they are serious 
distractions from communication. When it 
is a matter only of habit, singing or 
humming are excellent correctives. How- 
ever, the pupil must learn to hear his 
own voice at its best, and to practice it 
that way. Since most people’s voices are 
at best during group performance, verse 
choir or group reading is effective. Then, 
in reading, especially poetry, the pupil is 
taught to use “his pleasing voice” as he 
did in the group activity. 

General indistinctness, though not 4 
speech defect, is a common characteristic 
of the speech of children and adults. Little 
drill games, in which the syllables of poly- 
syllabic words are rhythmically stressed, 
so that the pupil learns to hear himself 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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General Exterior View, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan.— Geo. L. W. Schulz, Architect for the Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 


Detroit's Newest High School 


In February, 1935, there occurred in the 
city of Detroit the most serious school fire 
in the history of the public-school system, 
which resulted in the total destruction of 
the original Western High School building 
serving a densely populated residential 
area. The loss of this building created a 
most difficult administrative problem in 
the housing of two thousand students, as 
all high schools were already operating 
beyond their normal rated capacities. The 
necessity of obtaining adequate funds to 
reconstruct a new building, which would 
cost more than a million dollars to dupli- 
cate, was another obstacle seemingly im- 
possible to overcome. However, through 
the aid of the mayor and the common 
council, certain funds were made available 
from delinquent taxes. These funds sup- 
plemented by funds supplied by the gov 
ernment through the Public Works Ad 
ministration, made it possible for the 
Detroit board of education to proceed with 
the planning of and later the construction 
of a new Western High School. Steps were 
immediately taken to plan a new modern 
building on the old site, using as a nucleus 
for the new project the health unit re 
maining on the site. 

The Western High School, as originally 
constituted, consisted of four separately 


constructed units dating back to 1898. The 


George L. W. Schulz, Architect 





The auditorium, which is the “community” center of the building, is advantageously located 
in the middle of the building. It has eight entrances from the main floor, two entrances to 
the balcony from the second floor, and two entrances from the third floor. 
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The stage of the auditorium is completely equipped for the widest variety of dramatic, musical, and operatic performances. 
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that all buildings be planned on a func- 


tional basis, an educational program was 
set up to care for the educational require- 
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The entrance lobby on the first floor is a 

wide space giving admittance on the one 

ss side to the auditorium and to the offices on 

the other. The space is used for exhibit 
purposes. 
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First Floor Plax, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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The library, which occupies the place of honor at the front of the second floor, 


to emphasize 


ments of this area. An educational plan 
was developed, using as a basis the long 
established policy of the study-hall (or 
house) system and including every activity 
usually found in a 
structure. Further, in 
community needs, a 
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was planned to serve as_ the 
community as well as_ school 
activities. This problem of planning a new 
building was further complicated by the 
fact that the old structure was located on a 
site altogether small to allow for a 
proper and in order to accom- 
modate the program necessary, it was nec- 


too 


setting, 


unit of instruction. 
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given a specia! architectural treaiment 
its importance in the educational scheme of the school. Five conference rooms and a librarian’s office adjoin the 


main room, 


essary to plan a building three stories in 
height and very compact in layout. 

The problem then was one in which 
every foot of ground area had to be util 
ized and activities within the building had 
to be so located as to take advantage of 
every favorable site condition. The health 
unit located along the rear and side lot 


One of the main stairways — safe, convenient, and attractive. 
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The industrial arts course is offered in a comprehensive shop which affords opportunity 


for the widest variety of woodwork, sheet metal, and machine shop practice. 


The long 


shop is broken by a lecture room. 


lines predetermined the setting of the new 
structure, together with the apparent ad- 
visability of arranging the service units 
along the rear (or alley) side of the build- 
ing. With these restrictions, it was a prob- 
lem to place the remaining units of the 
new structure to obtain proper orientation 
and division of room space to fit educa- 
tional requirements, and to provide for the 
proper movement of student traffic. 
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With these conditions in mind, the plan 
evolved itself about the auditorium. The 
service units, including the cafeteria, and 
vocational units, were placed to the rear; 
the administration, library, and study halls 
to the front; the science unit facing south 
with the majority of the classrooms to the 
north. This general division of space re- 
sulted in a simplification of construction 
units, with a resultant saving in structural 
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Second Floor Plan, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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costs, as well as economizing on mechanical 
requirements usually essential in planning 
for special activities in a _ high-school 
building. 

The auditorium unit is in reality a 
modern theater with full stage facilities, 
and includes a grid, theatrical lighting sys- 
tem, dressing rooms, and property rooms. 
The dressing rooms are treated acoustically 
and may be used for individual music prac- 
tice rooms when not otherwise in use. The 
entire auditorium is soundproofed from the 
remainder of the building, allowing for its 
fullest use throughout the day. In order to 
more adequately serve the school needs and 
provide for community activities, sound- 
picture equipment has been introduced, 
together with a complete public-address 
system which carries throughout the build- 
ing. The public-address system is arranged 
to allow for complete control from the prin- 
cipal’s office, and can be used for radio 
reception and recording, as well as being 
usable for individual room communication. 

A unique development in science-labora- 
tory arrangement was introduced in the 
form of a separate greenhouse made avail- 
able for use to each biology laboratory, as 
well as to the biology lecture room, each of 
the rooms being accessible from different 
points in the building. It is felt that an ar- 
rangement of this type will fully serve the 
instructional needs of the pupils as well as 
facilitate the work of the instructors. 

Another point of departure in the de- 
velopment of this building will be found in 
the introduction of a large comprehensive 
shop unit capable of caring for large groups 
of students, and giving them the oppor- 
tunity to try out all types of shopwork. 
This unit is designed to teach machine- 
shop practice, woodworking, sheet-metal 
work, electrical work, and auto mechanics. 
\ll divisions are part of a large shop unit, 
all served by a common stock and tool- 
room, and all designed to present actual 
shop conditions. Though the garage is a 
part of the whole comprehensive shop idea, 
it is designed as a distinctly separate struc- 
ture to eliminate the dangers caused by 
exhaust gases generated in the operation of 
motors in auto-mechanics instruction. 

The remaining vocational units, such as 
drawing, food, and clothing laboratories, 
are similarly designed to accommodate 
large classes and are so equipped. 

In every high school, vocational guid- 
ance plays an important part in the life of 
every student. In Detroit the house prin- 
cipals are the counselors and play an im- 
portant part in the guidance of the student 
body. Because of this trend, there is pro- 
vided a counselor’s office in each study 
hall, constructed to provide full supervi- 
sion over the study-hall activities, and to 
allow for individual consultation work with 
students as well as parents. There has been 
a definite need for this type of service and 
the arrangement cares for this need. 

A well-planned interior of any structure 
will always lend itself to the development 
of a fine exterior. This we believe was well 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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General Exterior View, Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, New Jersey.— Frederick A. Elsasser, Architect, 
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Union, New Jersey. 


A Regional High School in New Jersey 


The Jonathan Dayton Regional High 
School, in Springfield, N. J., serves the 
Regional High School District, comprising 
six municipalities in Union County. It is 
the first high school in New Jersey, which 
brought about a regional district of muni- 
cipalities, concerned with a uniform sec- 
ondary-school system on such a large 
scale. 

Because of crowded conditions in the 
Union County high schools in 1935, ap- 
proximately 850 students were threatened 
with a denial of their secondary-school 
privileges. Under the guidance of Dr. 
\rthur L. Johnson, county superintendent 
of schools, the six municipalities, which in- 
clude an approximate population of 20,000, 
considered the formation of a regional high- 
school district. 

While the state school law had made 
provisions for the establishment of regional 
high schools, the law was as yet untried in 
Situations such as existed in the county. 
It became necessary then to not only ac- 
quaint the citizens of the six districts with 
the necessity of combining for a compre- 
hensive secondary-school program, but also 
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Auditorium, Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, New 


Jersey. 
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Firs: Floor Plan, Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, N. J. 


to make clear the details of procedure and 
the practicability of the statute. 

A temporary board of education, consist- 
ing of two representatives from each dis- 
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trict, was appointed by Dr. Johnson, and 
this group proceeded to work out a plan 
for the promotion of the idea of forming 
a regional district. Meetings were held in 






pean 





the various districts, and the local prob- 
lems were carefully studied. The results of 
these studies largely influenced the final 
decision. 





Second Floor Plan, Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, N. J. 
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The entire project hinged on 
the probability of the PWA ap- 
proving a loan and grant, pro- 
vided it would be favorably 
voted for by the people of the 
districts through referendum. 
After being turned down three 
times for various reasons, the 
appropriation was approved, 
contingent upon having con- 
tracts awarded on or before 
December 15, 1935. A referen- 
dum for the creation of the 
regional district was held Octo- 
ber 21, 1935, and the vote was 
practically unanimous in_ its 
favor. 

The regional board of educa- 
tion was then formed, and 
another referendum was voted 
favorably by the people to 
authorize the bond issue and 
expenditures. On November 20, 
1935, the plans and specifica- 





tions were approved by the 
state board of education. Cor- 
rective legislation was neces- 
sary to afford the regional 
school district the full benefits 
, of the state law pertaining to 
. the distribution of apportioned 


monies to school districts, en- 
abling the six towns to operate 
smoothly for the first 
year. 

Work on the building began 
in January, 1936. Progress of 
construction was somewhat de- 
layed due to the cold winter 
experienced that year and due 
to the contractors’ inexperience 
with the labor regulations gov- 
erning the PWA grant. Al- 
though originally scheduled to 
open in February, 1937, con- 
struction was not completed 
until last summer. The build- 
ing was opened for use in Sep- 
tember, 1937. 

The total appropriation con- 
sisted of $533,136, of which 40 
per cent was an outright grant, 
and the balance a loan secured 
by a 30-year bond issue at 4 
per cent. To this sum was 
added $5,000 state aid for 
manual-training and domestic- 
science equipment. The follow- 
ing figures set forth the expen- 


sche it y] 


ditures under the appropria- 
tions: 
Building costs $445.998 1] 
Equipn ent costs 16.877 
Land 7.644 
Interest during construct on 13,347.78 
Legal and administrat ve costs 6.85 
In urance tele hone and 

¢ ellaneou ? 416 

—_ 
Total expend ture $538.136.0 
The districts received the 

benefit of the lowest market 
on record for this type of 
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The gymnasium is fitted with collapsible bleachers and can be divided into two parts. 


building for the past 25 years. The credit for the 
benefit of the low prices can be attributed to 
the insistence of the regional board of education 
that the plans and specifications be prepared at 
the very outset to include the complete building. 
Bids for equipment and furnishings were also 
received at an early date. 

The school site contains about twelve acres. 
The Springfield board of education donated a 
five-acre tract which they had purchased some 
years previous in anticipation of erecting their 
own high school. The Springfield township com- 
mittee gave title to approximately one and one- 


- : x . ; 
eX ve 
% Sa \ \ 
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fourth acres through the vacating of a public 
thoroughfare. A public-spirited citizen donated 
approximately two and one-half acres, imme- 
diately adjacent to the school property. To com- 
plete the tract it was necessary to purchase two 
and one-half acres. The adjacent property, 
owned by the Union County Park Commission, 
will be mutually landscaped. 


The Building 
The building houses conveniently approxi- 


mately one thousand pupils. The architect has 
planned it so that future additions can be most 


The library has a well-selected collection of books and periodicals. 
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(Above) The Cooking Laboratory. (Below) The Cafeteria, Jonathan Dayton 
Regional High School. 


economically and efficiently constructed. 
All mechanical work such as heating and 
electricity has been provided to take addi- 
tional requirements, which may be needed. 
With the planned additions, 2,200 children 
will be accommodated. 

The building is of colonial style with a 
tower in the center nearly 100 feet high. 
The tower serves a useful purpose, being 
used for ventilation, as well as housing an 
illuminated clock. 

The building walls are of colonial red 
brick, with limestone trim. The front and 
side portions are roofed, with slate. The 
structure has a frontage of 363 feet, and 


the wings on either side are 150 feet deep. 
It houses 30 classrooms, three 
laboratories, three commercial rooms, a 
library, three shops for woodwork, metal- 
work, and printing, a cooking room, sewing 
room, art room, mechanical-drawing room, 
medical room, and offices in the main 
center portion, as well as men and women 
teachers’ rest rooms and locker rooms. 

The right wing contains an auditorium 
with balcony and motion-picture projec- 
tion booth. It has a seating capacity of 
925, and a large stage, and is modernly 
equipped. 

The gymnasium is 60 by 80 feet, with a 


science 
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large folding door to partition it to permit 
separate classes for boys and girls. Folding 
bleachers and complete gymnasium equip- 
ment have been installed. Both boys’ and 
girls’ locker rooms and showers are in close 
proximity. 

The lunchroom, under the gymnasium, 
seats 450 persons at a time, and is com- 
plete with a modern kitchen. It has a sep- 
arate entrance. The cafeteria may be used 
for study-room purposes, although the li- 
brary is also used as a study room. 

Each child is furnished with a ventilated 
locker that is recessed in the corridor walls. 
The heating system is of the oil-vacuum 
type, and the ventilation throughout the 
building is complete. The corridors, com- 
mercial room, library, and cafeteria are 
acoustically treated. 

Lighting fixtures furnished throughout 
the building are of the semi-indirect type. 
Boys’ and girls’ lavatories are on each 
floor. The lobbies at the entrances to the 
gymnasium and auditorium are arranged 
to permit the rest of the building to be 
closed when the gymnasium or assembly 
hall are used for special events. 


Classroom Working 


Room Capacity Stations 
lassrooms at 35 pupils each 700 
I ypewriting 36 
Business practice 
Bookkeeping 6 
Mechanical drawing 35 
Art room 5 
General science 46 
Biology 36 
Chemistry and Phys 4 
Library 
Cooking 4 
Sewing 24 
Printshop 24 
Woodworking shop 24 
Metalworking and general shop 24 
Auditoriun 70 
Gymnasiur 
Lunchroon 100 
+ a¢ 
Total classroom capacity 34 
Total working stations 36 
l ) 
Ratio working capacity . 
Pupil capacity 1. 


The landscaping of adjoining lands and 
the development of athletic facilities for 
the joint use of the student body and the 
public by the school board and the Union 
County park system will do much to en- 
hance the value and beauty of the school 
grounds. This landscaping will add much 
to the distant vistas presented on the north 
and the west by the Watchung Mountains. 

As a result of the joint project, a soft- 
ball field, a play area, and a football play- 
ground, for the mutual use of school stu- 
dents and regular park visitors, will be 
made available. A footpath will lead from 
the side entrances of the school to the field 
and playground. Each of these facilities 
is within a hundred yards of the school. 

The football field has already been used 
by the school. Portable bleachers have 
been erected. A quarter-mile track sur- 
rounds the field. A field house provides 
dressing room, shower, and toilet facilities. 
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Ten Principles of Teacher Certification 


The purpose of teacher certification is to 
attract to and to develop in the profession 
better educated teachers who are deeply 
interested in the welfare and development 
of the boys and girls in America. The cer- 
tificate guarantees to the child a profes- 
sionally prepared teacher and protects the 
state from the payment of public funds to 
immoral, incompetent, and _ undesirable 
teachers. 

The practice of certificating teachers is 
almost as old as our public-school system 
itself. Regardless of the authority in whom 
the certification of teachers is vested, that 
system to accomplish its purposes must be 
administered according to principles con- 
sistent with our current educational philos- 
ophy and practice. The following principles 
are set forth as safeguards to insure the 
achievement of the purposes of teacher 
certification. 


A State Function 

I. The certification of teachers is a func- 
tion of the state and should never be 
delegated to local authorities. 

As one studies the history of certification 
legislation in the United States he is im- 
pressed by two important trends: first, the 
trend toward the centralization of certifica- 
tion authority; secondly, the trend toward 
higher standards of training for teachers. 

Historically, certification in the United 
States was first vested in local boards, later 
the county or city became the unit for 
granting certificates. At the present time 
the trend toward centralization has resulted 
in the certificating authority now being 
vested in state departments of education in 
thirty-six states. In the remaining twelve 
states, the state exercises more or less con- 
trol in the certification of its teachers. 

Perhaps it might be well to inquire into 
the reasons back of this trend. When cer- 
tification authority was vested in local 
boards, many defects were noticeable. 
Among the more glaring defects or abuses 
that crept into the system, we might 
enumerate the following: 

1. It limited competition to local talent, 
which resulted in an inbreeding of ideas, 
customs, and traditions. 

2. Local officials were too close to the 
applicants to refuse to certificate the un- 
qualified. 

3. It provided for as many standards of 
certification as there were boards. 

When county and city boards of exam- 
iners replaced the local boards, the situa- 
tion was improved for a time but the sys- 
tem soon acquired the common defects of 
the local system. Even after the states 
began granting life certificates and prepar- 
ing uniform examinations for county 
boards, little improvement was noticeable. 


‘Supervisor of Certification of Teachers, Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, Ohio 


Harold J. Bowers’ 


The boards in grading the papers and issu- 
ing the certificates really retained local 
control. The certificates had no validity 
outside the county or city in which they 
were issued. Again, we find that the stand- 
ards for granting certificates were almost 
as numerous as the boards. These defects 
quite likely influenced the tendency toward 
centralization of certification authority. 
The advantages of a state system of certi- 
fication became more apparent. Some of 
the advantages claimed for such a system 
are that: 

1. Certificates would be issued according 
to a uniform standard. 


2. They would possess a_ state-wide 
validity. 
3. The state certificating authority 


would be removed from local pressures. 

4. It would be more economical. 

Evidence shows that these claims have 
been justified, since none of the states 
adopting the state system have dropped it. 
Perhaps it should be stated at this point 
that the success or failure of a state system 
is due largely to the manner in which it is 
administered. If it is administered from a 
democratic and professional point of view, 
consistent with current educational philos- 
ophy and practice, it seems that the ad- 
vantages of a state system greatly out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 


The Certifying Official 

Il. The certification authority should be 
vested in the state director of education. 

If the certification of teachers is a state 
function, it follows that the certificating 
authority should be vested in the chief 
state school official who is responsible for 
the administration of the public-school 
system. 

In the organization of a state depart- 
ment of education, the plan outlined below 
seems to have considerable merit. It is also 
quite widely used in those states having 
state control of certification. 

Some of the advantages of such an or- 
ganization are: 

1. It unites the teacher-training and cer- 
tification programs in such a manner as to 
supplement each other. 


O/V/SION OF HIGHER EDUCAT/ON 
ANO CERTIFICATION 








SUPERV/SOR OF SUPERV/SOR OF 
CERTIFICATION HIGHER EOUCAT/ION 


A Logical Plan for State Certificction 
of Teachers. 
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2. It practically assures the selection of 
competent professional personnel. 

3. It is consistent with democratic prin- 
ciples of state school administration. 

4. It provides for checks and balances, 
thus protecting both the teacher and the 
child. 

5. It provides for a continuity of policy. 

It might be well to state that to secure 
these advantages it is important that the 
state board of education be nonpartisan, It 
is recommended that the board be com- 
posed of seven or nine members appointed 
by the governor, the term of office so ar- 
ranged that not more than one member 
retires each year. The board should have 
complete freedom in the selection of a 
director of education. His tenure would be 
indefinite. He should be free to go any- 
where in his search for competent staff 
personnel. 


General Legal Authority 


III. Certification laws should grant gen- 
eral authority and not attempt detail 
which would prevent flexibility in adminis- 
tration. 

In a democracy, growth and progressive 
development are essential. This statement 
applies to the certification of teachers 
equally as well as to other governmental 
agencies. If the certification of teachers is 
bound up in a legislative strait jacket, the 
system is bound to become static and fail 
to perform its function. It is most difficult 
to change certification laws as the needs 
arise; experience has also taught that once 
a change is seriously considered by state 
legislatures, various pressure groups flock 
in demanding revision of sections pertinent 
to their selfish interests, with the result 
that no change is made, or that a wholesale 
change is made affecting the stability of 
the entire profession. 

An ideal certification law is one which 
sets minimum standards, defines the grades 
and types of certificates to be issued, and 
delegates the authority for establishing 
standards and administrative regulations 
to the certificating agency. Such a law will 
provide for flexibility in administration. It 
is the means whereby schools can be ade- 
quately staffed in times when the teacher 
demand exceeds the supply, and it can 
raise standards when the supply exceeds 
the demand. 

It also makes possible long-range plan- 
ning so necessary to secure a continuity of 
educational policy. 


Simple Regulations Advisable 

IV. Certification regulations should be 
simple and easily administered. 

If a system of certification is to function 
smoothly and economically, it must have 
available for distribution, a bulletin con- 
taining the regulations and requirements. 
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The prime requisite of such a bulletin is 
simplicity. As one examines the bulletins 
published by the various state certification 
agencies, he is impressed with the wide- 
spread disregard of this principle. The 
majority of them are written in a manner 
intelligible only to the writer. The teacher 
finds herself in need of an interpreter. 
Being unable to obtain the information she 
desires, she finds herself forced to write to 
the certification authority for the answer 
to her questions. This necessity causes 
delay, is costly to the state, and results in 
confusion. 

If the state requires its teachers to hold 
certificates, it follows that the teacher is 
entitled to know the requirements for the 
initial certificate, its validity, how and 
when it is renewed, or converted into a 
higher type, and how it is revoked. This 
information should be written in a manner 
easily understood. The writer, if experi- 
enced in certification practice, should be 
able to anticipate the questions which are 
likely to arise and answer them in advance 
in his publication. This would not only 
make for efficiency in administration, but 
would go far in assuring the continuance of 
a certification program. This principle 
further implies that changes in regulations 
should not be made more often than is nec- 
essary to keep the system up to date. 


Blanket vs. Subject Certificates 


V. Certificates should not be limited to 
specific subjects but issued for fields or 
areas of teaching. 

This principle is a compromise between 
two extremes. There is a group which ad- 
vocates the blanket type of certificate valid 
for teaching any grade or subject in any 
school district. The other group insists that 
certificates should be differentiated and 
specific. The blanket-type certificate un- 
doubtedly served its purpose when the sub- 
ject-matter offerings were narrow in scope. 
As the curriculum broadened, teaching be- 
came specialized. Special interests in teach- 
er-training institutions demanded more 
and more hours of preparation for certifica- 
tion in their pet subject, with the result 
that the teacher was limited to a very 
narrow array of subjects in which she was 
certificated. The evils of such a practice 
are almost as numerous as those common 
to the blanket-certificate era. 

In the certification of elementary teach- 
ers it seems that one certificate is adequate 
for the entire elementary field. This is 
particularly true in those states requiring 
four years of training for elementary 
teachers. 

Since the trend in high-school organiza- 
tion is toward the six-six type, it is recom- 
mended that the high-school certificate be 
valid for teaching the subjects thereon in 
grades seven to twelve inclusive. One prac- 
tice to avoid in the certification of high- 
school teachers is that of specialization. 
Most beginning high-school teachers must 
get their experience in rural districts before 
the larger cities will employ them. Unless 
the beginning teacher is certificated in at 
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least three subjects or in a broad field such 
as languages, social studies, or natural 
science, the possibilities of employment are 
limited. Specialization rightly belongs in 
the graduate field. 

Original certificates should not carry ad- 
ministrative or supervisory privileges. Em- 
ployment in an administrative or super- 
visory position is not a right to be won by 
a teacher merely through popularity, or by 
completing a prescribed number of hours 
of training; it is a privilege reserved for 
the teacher of proved capacity, intelligence, 
and professional leadership. It is impera- 
tive that only those best qualified be 
privileged to become the leaders of teach- 
ers; apparent merit and fitness to perform 
administrative and supervisory duties seem 
to be the bases for the issuance of certifi- 
cates valid for such important public- 
school service. 


Preliminary Certification 

VI. All original certificates should be 
provisional, 

The practice of granting permanent or 
life certificates upon the completion of cer- 
tain training requirements has been quite 
generally discontinued. It is now agreed 
that the first years of a teacher’s experience 
should be regarded as a period of appren- 
ticeship. The profession has always en- 
dorsed the principle that a teacher’s edu- 
cation is never complete. The practice of 
requiring high preservice qualifications for 
admission to the teaching profession tends 
to limit appointments to persons of proved 
merit and fitness who plan to make teach- 
ing a lifework. The demand of the teaching 
profession that its members shall continue 
to be alert professionally will keep teachers 
abreast of those social and professiona: 
changes which tend to give them a better 
understanding of children, the school’s 
obligation to the child, and society’s obliga- 
tion to the school. If a certification pro- 
gram is to accomplish its purpose of at- 
tracting to and developing in the profession 
better educated teachers who are deeply 
interested in the welfare and development 
of children, then that program must pro- 
vide some means of weeding out those who 
have proved themselves undesirable during 
their period of apprenticeship. 

The period of apprenticeship should be 
for not less than three years. Length of 
service in the same position, particularly 
in the early years, give evidence of suc- 
cess. It is unfortunate that there has never 
been developed a satisfactory method of 
measuring teaching success. As_ better 
methods are developed, the provisional cer- 
tificate will be found more useful in keep- 
ing the incompetent out of the profession. 
The least that can be said for the provi- 
sional certificate is that it acts as a stim- 
ulus for better teaching during the proba- 
tionary period. 


College Recommendation for 
Certification 
VII. Original certificates should be is- 
sued only upon the recommendation of the 
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teacher-training institution, but the certifi- 
cation authority should reserve the right to 
administer an examination to applicants. 

Early in the history of the American 
public-school system, teachers were certifi- 
cated upon the results of an examination, 
Since an examination reveals only a knowl- 
edge of subject matter, this practice was 
gradually abandoned and teachers were 
certificated largely on the basis of aca- 
demic and professional preparation. Colleges 
were given more and more authority in 
the certification of teachers who had satis- 
factorily completed the course of study 
prescribed by state departments of educa- 
tion. This practice is unquestionably more 
satisfactory than the former, but it still 
leaves much to be desired. Colleges have 
failed to establish a uniform method of 
selecting applicants to  teacher-training 
courses. It is pretty generally agreed that 
there are too many colleges in the teacher- 
training field. This makes for competition 
among the colleges and enables the pros- 
pective teacher to shop around in search 
of the college in which he can earn the 
most credit with the least effort. This con- 
dition results in the existence of about as 
many standards of certification as there 
are colleges training teachers. If a super- 
intendent of schools is seeking an English 
teacher, he can find thousands of them 
properly certificated, but he has no assur- 
ance that the applicant has had the proper 
training unless he is acquainted with the 
integrity of the institution in which she was 
trained. 

It seems that the time has arrived when 
the teaching profession might well adopt 
the practice of the other professions which 
require that their new members pass a uni- 
form examination before entering the pro- 
fession. Such an examination should test 
the applicant’s background and personality 
traits as well as her knowledge of subject 
matter. If such an examination served no 
other purpose, it would certainly be an im- 
personal means of driving the unscrupulous 
college out of existence. 

The satisfactory working of this prin- 
ciple implies a truly professional certifica- 
tion authority. A politically minded au- 
thority would serve only to multiply the 
existing evils. 


Permanent Certification 


VIII. Permanent certificates should be 
granted to none except those who have 
served a satisfactory period of professional 
apprenticeship. 

It seems strange that all our efforts 
toward raising the standards of teacher 
preparation and certification have been 
spent on the new recruits. Until very re- 
cently, no attention has been given to the 
training and growth of the teacher in serv- 
ice. If the teacher has made the first hurdle 
and lands a job, her future certification is 
largely a matter of course. This wholesale 
method of granting permanent certificates 
at graduation or after two or three years of 
experience has had two most undesirable 


(Continued on page 92) 
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That “Opportunity Group 


James Newell Emery’ 


During the past twenty years one of the 
major problems of educators has been that 
of avoiding excessive pupil-wastage, or un- 
due retardation of pupils. The attention 
of superintendents and principals has been 
engaged at various periods with two de- 
vices for special assistance, the so-called 
“opportunity room” and the roving or 
helping teacher. 

Like the spoiled goods or seconds of a 
factory, an excessively great number of 
pupils kept back to repeat grades is a con- 
dition no one wants. In plain dollars and 
cents each retarded pupil costs the com- 
munity something close to a hundred 
dollars a head; in discouragement, heart- 
aches, and dissatisfaction the loss cannot 
be measured in tangible terms, but is none- 
theless there. The school executive’s largest 
headache is to cut down this repeating 
work to a minimum, at the same time 
keeping the standards of promotion up to 
their proper place. 

The backward or “behind-grade” pupil 
group naturally resolves itself into two 
divisions, each of which is capable of at 
least two subdivisions. 


Out-of-Step Pupils 

The first group includes the otherwise 
normal boy or girl who for some reason, 
either extended illness, recovery from an 
operation, or some equally valid cause, has 
been out of school for an extended period 
of time; and the normal pupil who enters 
a yearly promotion system from a semi- 
annual one, and is “off the beat,” either 
six months ahead or half a year behind 
the work of the regular grades to which 
he is nearest; or who lacks on account of 
this transfer certain portions of subjects 
which his class has already taken, e.g., 
certain continents in geography, certain 
periods in history, certain processes in 
arithmetic. 

In these cases the problem is compara- 
tively simple, merely a matter of adjust- 
ment that in time will take care of itself. 
The pupil of this type is ordinarily nor- 
mal, is usually willing and even eager to 
regain the lost ground, and rarely presents 
disciplinary problems. 

In the second group are two common 
types; the hopelessly dull pupil with a 
low intelligence quotient; and the pupil 
mentally alert and bright enough, but 
whose attitude toward schoolwork is lazy, 
hostile, and defiant. Both of these latter 
types tend to develop into disciplinary 
problems. Either they can’t work or they 
won't work, and in either case, a room 
made up largely or wholly of these types 
is well on the way toward becoming a 
disciplinary school. 

One of the main disadvantages of the 
so-called opportunity room, where the pu- 
pil is theoretically given extra attention, 


‘Principal J. C. Potter School, Pawtucket, R. I 


smaller classes, and opportunity to get 
ahead faster than the pupils of the regular 
grade rooms, is the atmosphere and the 
attitude. The pupil is definitely earmarked 
as a member of the “dumbbell class.” He 
doesn’t want to be segregated with this 
stigma. Usually his parents feel the same 
about it. The work in the room is neces- 
sarily slow, tedious, and uninspiring. It 
takes a superteacher to keep the work on 
an interesting level. 


The “Opportunity” Room 

During the past twenty-five years the 
writer has supervised a number of these 
rooms. At one time one of his buildings 
contained three of them. It is no confes- 
sion that I feel ashamed to make that one 
of the most unpleasant parts of my duties 
was the necessary supervision of those par- 
ticular rooms. The very atmosphere of the 
room is usually depressing—vacuous faces, 
lack of sustained attention, latent mis- 
chief ready to crop out. Some years spent 
with this type of class inclines him to 
believe with increased conviction that the 
problem pupil is better off in the regular 
classroom. After all, in real life, he can- 
not be segregated to any great extent from 
his fellows in their activities. 

Other drawbacks to this grouping are 
that disciplinary difficulties multiply — at 
least they are concentrated; that it is 
practical only with large schools, or at 
least a large territory from which to draw; 
and that it is an expensive per-capita form 
of education. The class usually runs about 
sixteen pupils, with a generally accepted 
maximum of twenty, as contrasted with 
from thirty-five to forty pupils in the nor- 
mal room. 

The opportunity, special, or retarded 
room, sugar coat it as you will with an 
intriguing name, is one that demands a 
teacher of the highest type. It is no place 
for the superannuated veteran attracted to 
it by the usual extra bonus; nor for the 
callow girl just out of training school and 
loaded with theories that as yet she has 
had no opportunity of putting into actual 
practice. It demands a mature, experi- 
enced, vigorous teacher, who can be sym- 
pathetic, yet firm; patient, understanding; 
who can enter into the spirit of the activ- 
ities of her pupils — in short, one who has 
personality. Unless you have a teacher of 
this type, better not have a special-type 
room at all. 


The Helping Teacher 


Many school systems have made sub- 
stantial use of the roving or helping teach- 
er, whose duties are mainly to devote her 
time to helping certain groups of back- 
ward pupils for intensive work. These 
pupils are selected from various rooms by 
principal, supervisor, and room teacher ac- 
cording to varying conditions where they 
need special help. If systematically car- 


ried out and intelligently planned, this is 
probably a better solution than the strictly 
remedial room. Some pitfalls arise almost 
immediately in connection with the he!p- 
ing teacher and her work that must be 
avoided if her efforts are to be of real aid, 
and not one of the activities that look good 
in an annual report, but actually fall short 
of the results hoped for. 

In the first place, the roving teacher 
should be a steady fixture in the building 
or buildings where she is placed. She must 
be depended upon to carry out a regular 
schedule of planned work from day to day. 
When she is merely an unassigned sub- 
stitute, filling in her time when not other- 
wise occupied, she is more likely to cause 
interference than help. If she helps certain 
picked groups Monday and Tuesday, and 
then on Wednesday and Thursday, and 
possibly all of the following week, she is 
sent to some other part of the city to take 
the place of an absent teacher, her help 
is hardly worth the disturbance that she 
causes in the fixed routine. 

Another difficulty is that of adjusting 
her work to that of the regular room 
teacher. It is unnecessary to state that she 
should follow the regular teacher’s meth- 
ods as closely as possible. Otherwise the 
pupil may be confused by differences in 
approach to the subject, as well as by 
two personalities. 

Still another administrative problem is 
the all-too-frequent possibility of friction 
between the room teacher and the helping 
teacher, friction which often comes up for 
no good reason over trivialities. No 
touchier person probably exists than the 
average schoolma’am. 


The Helping Teacher’s Job 
The helping or roving teacher should 
not only be a fixture, but her position 
should be something more than that of an 
unassigned teacher waiting for a position. 
It should be considered second only in 
importance to that of the principal or 
assistant, and should be so respected by 
the regular force. 

While much attention has been paid to 
special help, the part of the regular room 
teacher in remedial work should not be 
lost sight of. After all, this is nearest her 
own job. She knows what the child needs, 
and can supply that extra attention, espe- 
cially before and after school, with the 
greatest economy of time and the least 
waste of effort. That is, with the child who 
really can profit by remedial work. 

The problem of retardation is a major 
one in all school systems. It probably will 
always be one as long as human and in- 
dividual differences exist. Any steps to- 
ward lessening the wastage of nonpromo- 
tion will pay dividends, not only to the 
community in dollars and cents, but to 
the school system in satisfaction as to its 
efficiency, and to the individual pupil in 
giving him a better chance. There is no 
royal road to learning — but sometimes a 
little judiciously applied boost over the 
roughest part of the road may make the 
difference between success and failure. 














































How Good Is Your School System? 


To know what constitutes the essentials 
of a good school system, is a long step in 
the development of such a system. The 
eight essential factors to which the writer 
wishes to refer, are so evident that simply 
bringing them to the attention of lay lead- 
ers and professional schoolmen, is to have 
them approved. 

An intelligent school-board membership 
is the first essential. 

The school board is the legislative, 
policy-making branch of school govern- 
ment and derives its powers from the state 
laws under which it operates. It is as im- 
portant to have honest, upright, and in- 
telligent men and women on the school 
board as it is to have able supervisors and 
competent teachers. One group is practi- 
cally impossible without the other. School 
boards as a rule are composed of the best 
men and women of the community, and 
this is especially true where the good 
American custom of election by qualified 
voters provides the candidates. Citizens 
possessed of a high sense of public duty, 
intelligence, and tolerance are usually to 
be found on boards of education. If such 
citizens do not give of their time and 
energy to serve the needs of the schools, 
this all-important organization will fall 
into the hands of radical, irresponsible, and 
selfish people who have a wrong concep- 
tion of education. 

The superintendent or principal cannot 
handle the school system by himself. He 
must have the co-operation, willing and 
sincere, of those in legal authority, as well 
as of those employed in the school system. 
The proper morale and discipline among 
pupils, teachers, and employees of the 
schools requires the skill, tact, and pa- 
tience of the supervising officer and the 
fullest co-operation of the board of educa- 
tion. This co-operation, strange as it may 
seem to the general public, means the dele- 
gation of large powers by the board of 
education to the executive officer employed 
to administer the school system. Good 
work and well-administered schools are 
only possible where the superintendent has 
been delegated the power of nomination 
and the assignment of teachers. Many 
board members in good systems are as 
active in reading professional magazines 
as professional educators, thus obtaining 
the aid which provides them with the in- 
formation that makes them efficient agents 
to their respective communities. 


Good Will and Support 

Good will is a prime essential to a good 
school system. 

In a democracy, the good will of the 
public is most essential to the ultimate 
success of any educational enterprise. With 
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the support of the public a school system 
may attain to almost any standard of 
achievement. Without the public’s good 
will, little of permanent value can be ac- 
complished. This must ever be kept in the 
mind by the educator. The good will of 
the people means affection, loyalty, co- 
operation, and faith. These qualities are 
sources of the highest type of encourage- 
ment to all connected with the school 
system. 

A third essential is adequate financial 
support. 

Money is as necessary to education as 
to other institutions. Good will is one of 
the sources of adequate financial support. 
The solution of most educational policies 
depends upon the financial offerings. Pro- 
viding the public with the facts and in- 
formation is one of the many certain ways 
of securing support. The present trend in 
financing education for all the children of 
all the people, is to look to the state gov- 
ernment to assist in local educational pro- 
grams. Since large wealth tends to con- 
centrate in certain centers, the day is not 
far distant when the Federal Government 
may be expected to assist in the distribu- 
tion of adequate finances to states and 
communities less favored. 

A fourth essential is leadership. 

Good leadership is necessary in all de- 
partments of education. The quality is 
lacking in some school systems due to the 
fact that these communities still believe it 
possible to get something for nothing. 
Schools are seldom better than those in 
charge and human quality comes high. 
Every possible effort should be made by 
communities to employ and retain, in the 
school service, personnel possessing high 
ideals, expertness, and common sense. 
Good leadership makes itself felt in its 
influence and co-operation with every com- 
munity enterprise, not always as the one 
taking the limelight, but in participation 
in those activities and organizations that 
make for growth and worth in the com- 
munity. 

Good buildings are a fifth essential. 

Some communities hide their penurious 
attitudes on school buildings behind the 
excuse that teachers make the school sys- 
tem. If this traditional statement is true, 
then superior teachers are seldom found 
in dilapidated buildings. Both pupils and 
teachers work better in an environment of 
beauty, utility, and modern comfort. Well- 
constructed buildings, clean exteriors and 
interiors, scientifically painted walls, ade- 
quate lighting, proper ventilation, and 
sanitary comforts should be provided for 
every school child. It has been the writer’s 
experience that poor building facilities 
house inadequate equipment, dull interiors, 
dark and odorous toilet facilities — and 
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the teaching is usually in keeping with the 
surroundings. Childhood is the time of life 
when the ideals of beauty, utility, and 
morality receive their deepest imprint. 

Alterations are too often like repairing 
an old motor car. The property is con- 
stantly decreasing in educational and 
physical value, and money thus spent is 
continuing the facilities of a past genera- 
tion. The pupils are not being influenced 
by modern advances, nor is the commu- 
nity’s prestige increasing. 

The sixth essential is adequate equip- 
ment, 

Books, supplies, maps, and _ bulletin 
boards are the tools of the teacher. The 
better and more modern types of teaching 
tools, the wider the field of experience and 
knowledge to which the pupil may be in- 
troduced. Today the radio and the sound 
motion picture open up new vistas of edu- 
cational values hitherto unknown. Proper 
equipment makes it easy for the teacher 
to be interesting and vital. Most school 
systems are not in a position financially 
to supply all the equipment which the 
teachers request. There are thousands of 
schoolrooms in the United States where 
the school officials should place in the 
classrooms movable furniture, _ tables, 
chairs, electric outlets, books, games, 
charts, and materials for visual education. 
Such equipment supplies interest, motiva- 
tion, and purpose to the educational 
program. 

The seventh essential is qualified cus- 
todians. 

Too many people think that the custo- 
dian of the school building can be any 
old “cuss” who will work for a pittance. 
For the smooth, economical operation of 
the school the custodian is second in im- 
portance only to the principal and the 
teachers. Few persons are called upon to 
function in so many practical fields as the 
school janitor. Dealing as he does with 
principals, teachers, and pupils, his morals 
must be above reproach, his habits good, 
and his trustworthiness as to materials and 
persons beyond any question of doubt. 
The willing, even-tempered, faithful, com- 
petent janitor is a jewel among the workers 
of society. 


The Teacher All-Important? 


The most important essential is the 
classroom teacher. 

The greatest need in the schools of 
America today are teachers with a vision 
of service. Men and women, highly gifted, 
well trained, with morals beyond reproach, 
are essential to influence youth. “All the 
paraphernalia of education exists for just 
one reason—to make desirable changes 
in pupils.” The writer claims kin with 

(Concluded on page 90) 














Periodic Reports of the 


Superintendent to the Board 


The importance of the annual report of 
the superintendent of schools has long 
been recognized as a desirable and essen- 
tial instrument for the effective adminis- 
tration of a school system. The significance 
of this report is regarded as being so great 
in some states that it is required by 
statute. The literature on the subject of 
the annual report is extensive; the num- 
ber of available examples are many, and 
the variety is great. 

The periodic report of the superintend- 
ent of schools to the board of education 
in its effectiveness for the administration 
of a school system is probably much more 
helpful than is the annual report. Its im- 
portance, however, is not adequately rec- 
ognized in the literature of school admin- 
istration nor in the availability of exam- 
ples of good reports of this type. By the 
periodic report is meant the report which 
the superintendent of schools prepares for 
the periodic meetings of the board of edu- 
cation which ordinarily occur monthly. 

The very nature of the respective func- 
tions of the superintendent of schools and 
of the board of education and the uncer- 
tainty of human nature make the place 
of the periodic report significant. In the 
average situation the superintendent pos- 
sesses practically no legal powers granted 
by statute. Whatever power and authority 
may be his are such as may be granted by 
the board of education and are based 
largely upon the trust and confidence 
which the board has in him. This trust 
and confidence in a measurable degree re- 
sult from the nature of his relations to 
the board in the monthly meetings. It is 
in these that the superintendent has his 
best opportunity for manifesting to the 
board his administrative ability, his un- 
derstanding of human relations, his phi- 
losophy of life and of education, his under- 
standing of educational problems, and his 
method of evolving solutions for the prob- 
lems which confront the board. His respect 
for the intelligence and integrity of mind 
of the members of the board of education 
is shown perhaps in no other manner so 
convincingly as in the periodic reports 
which he prepares for them. 

By law the board of education is re- 
sponsible for the proper conduct of the 
school system. In maintaining a proper 
administration of it, three functions are 
exercised by someone: executive, legisla- 
tive or policy-making, and inspectorial. 
The first-mentioned function in a well- 
conducted school system is exercised by 
the superintendent of schools and the 
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assistants with whom he is provided. The 
second and third functions are exercised 
by the board of education, which adopts 
policies and judges the effectiveness of 
the work of the schools. The board, if it 
proceeds objectively and in a businesslike 
manner, requires large amounts of well- 
organized information, all arranged and 
presented in a readily assimilable manner. 
The presentation of this body of informa- 
tion should be the major purpose of the 
periodic report. 


Facts as Basis of Action 


A superintendent of schools who respects 
the intelligence and integrity of thinking 
of the members of the board of education 
which employs him will not desire that 
they formulate policies or form judg- 
ments, except on the basis of adequate 
facts. When courses of action are deter- 
mined on the basis of such, board mem- 
bers are likely to regard the action as 
their own, taken in a manner which leaves 
them their own self-respect and with the 
feeling that they are important factors in 
the administration of the schools. On the 
contrary, the superintendent of schools 
who makes recommendations without well 
undergirding them with objective data 
upon which the board members can come 
to their own decisions, is probably in the 
long run preparing trouble for himself, 
for the board of education, and for the 
school system as a whole. If he expects 
the board to “rubber stamp” his sugges- 
tions, he should not be surprised when the 
board members in a time of crisis, or 
when the administration of the schools 
may be under severe criticism, attempt to 
absolve themselves of responsibility by 
simply stating the facts in the case. Board 
members cannot be blamed when they 
state publicly that they have trusted the 
judgment of the superintendent of schools, 
have accepted his recommendations on 
his word, and have found that they had 
leaned on a broken reed. 

Moreover, no superintendent of schools 
should assume that from the given data 
and evidence he is the only one likely to 
arrive at the only sound conclusion. The 
consideration of these data by the intelli- 
gent members of a board of education may 
reveal possibilities that the superintendent, 
however capable he may be, does not 
sense. In this regard, it is always well for 
the superintendent to remember that good 
administration calls for constant applica- 
tion of a principle which is the exact con- 
tradiction of the thought underlying Ten- 
nyson’s lines, “Theirs not to reason why; 
theirs but to do or die.” He who fails to 
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think thus is likely to find that an official 
death has occurred, but the casualty will 
probably be the superintendent of schools 
and not the members of the board of 
education. 

The periodic report also gives the su- 
perintendent of schools the opportunity 
for presenting information and of making 
recommendations in regard to limited 
fields of activity with such brevity and 
clarity that the average board member will 
be able to clearly comprehend the matter 
in hand. In complicated problems such a 
report makes it possible to bring into 
strong relief items of major significance in 
such a manner that they are not confused 
with others of minor importance. In other 
words, he can use the homeopathic dosage 
system. Whether this is good practice in 
medicine may be open to question, but 
there is little room for doubt about its 
efficacy in school administration. The 
members of every board of education need 
to be educated continually in regard to 
their work and so does every superintend- 
ent of schools. The periodic report to the 
board is a valuable instrument for the de- 
velopment of both board members who re- 
ceive it, and for the superintendent who 
prepares it. 


Some Qualities of a Good Report 

If the validity of the periodic report is 
accepted for its effectiveness, certain fun- 
damental principles underlying its pvepara- 
tion and general use should be given con- 
sideration. While most of these are rather 
self-evident, it may not be improper to 
list them. 

First, the periodic report should be sub- 
mitted in written form. Some superintend- 
ents seem to find the oral report satisfac- 
tory, but the weight of evidence and of 
logic favors the written report. A good re- 
port should contain so much information 
and so many data that mere listening to 
an oral statement will not enable the 
average board member to understand, re- 
member, and digest its contents. A well- 
prepared report should be worth filing for 
future reference. Only a written report can 
be so preserved. Frequently a report de- 
mands action at some future meeting. This 
of itself should require that it be written. 
Many board members are accustomed to 
studying written reports in their own busi- 
nesses. Consequently they prefer written re- 
ports from their superintendent of schools. 

A second principle requires that the re- 
port be presented in a concise, clear man- 
ner so that the reader will readily under- 
stand its contents in the manner that the 
writer has meant. Ambiguous, superfluous 
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language, poor diction, hazily expressed 
ideas should be carefully avoided. School 
people are frequently charged with inabil- 
ity to prepare statements and reports in 
terse, effective language by businessmen 
who are accustomed to rendering and read- 
ing reports possessed of these character- 
istics. Proper use should be made of the 
most effective methods of presenting social 
and economic data and information which 
have been evolved. Thoughtfully prepared 
graphs, charts, tables, illustrations, picto- 
graphs, and other means of expression 
should be employed where possible. 

A third principle pertains to the length 
of the report. It should not contain so 
many items, or a few items treated so ex- 
tensively that a busy board member will 
either not read the entire report or else 
will become irritated in doing so and in- 
wardly rebel against the “long windedness 
of the superintendent.” 

The use of a consistent order of pre- 
senting the different items of the report 
might well be regarded as a desirable 
fourth principle. 

Respect for neatness and attractiveness 
of appearance may well represent a fifth 
one. Slovenly prepared work never makes 
a good impression anywhere. Certainly it 
should not characterize the work for which 
the superintendent of schools is directly 
responsible. 

A sixth principle requires that the re- 
port contain significant items in which the 
members of the board of education are 
likely to be interested. The quality of the 
superintendent’s thinking, his scale of 
values, and his educational philosophy are 
nowhere reflected more truly than in the 
items which he choses to report to his 
board of education. 


When to Present a Report? 

A seventh principle relates to the time 
of presenting the report. The superintend- 
ent who has respect for the time and con- 
venience of the members of the board of 
education will present his report to them 
several days prior to the meeting of the 
board. Incidentally this necessitates that 
it be written. The board member who 
comes to a meeting with an understanding 
of the subjects to be considered, together 
with the data and evidence which are 
essential to their satisfactory considera- 
tion, is likely to take part in the discus- 
sion more intelligently and with greater 
satisfaction to himself and all others con- 
cerned. Proper relative weight can be given 
to the different items of the report if the 
members have it in advance. Frequently 
many of the items will call for no other 
consideration than a mere reading, thus 
making available more time for significant 
elements which should receive as much of 
the time and thought of the members as 
is necessary. 

To many the greatest merit of advance 
reporting is the spirit of fairness which it 
evidences on the prt of the superintendent 
of schools. At almost every meeting of a 
board of education positive action is re- 
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quired on one or more measures. It is 
manifestly unfair to ask a group of intelli- 
gent men and women to arrive at a con- 
clusion on a matter of serious importance 
within perhaps an hour of the time when 
it has been introduced to them. It is much 
more sportsmanlike to give the members 
an opportunity to consider for some time 
in advance a matter upon which they must 
cast a vote, so that they may organize 
their own thinking, formulate their ques- 
tions, and arrive at tentative conclusions. 
It is true that they may arrive at conclu- 
sions different from those which the su- 
perintendent may desire. If such should 
be the case, it may indicate that he has 
not supplied sufficient information, that 
he may not have formulated his own state- 
ments clearly, or it may indicate that the 
conclusion he hopes for is not the deci- 
sion which will be best for the schools. 
What are the major classifications of 
the subjects which should be treated in a 
periodic report? The answer to the ques- 
tion is, of course, a matter of judgment. 
The writer finds it helpful to organize his 
thinking and resulting reports under the 
following heads: (1) A history of the pre- 
ceding period, month. This may be a run- 
ning comment on the recent activities of 
the school including such items as he 
thinks are of importance and will be of 
interest to the board members. (2) A 
rather extended report on some special 
subject if there is occasion for such. (3) 
Plans for the subsequent period insofar as 
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he feels the board members will be con- 
cerned about and interested in them. (4) 
Matters upon which the board of educa- 
tion should take action. 


Some Materials for Reports 


The source of the items which are to be 
included under each category is a con- 
sequential matter. Just what items shall 
be included? Where does one find them? 
In a major way reports from members of 
the staff and one’s own personal studies 
and observation will supply these in abun- 
dance. After a superintendent’s mind be- 
comes sensitized to the subject, his great- 
est difficulty will probably be that of mak- 
ing selection from the many problems and 
facts which will crowd in upon him by the 
time he is ready to prepare his report. If 
he has a section of his personal notebook 
headed “Board Meeting,” he will find at 
the end of the month that it contains a 
wealth of materials for his report. Under 
the head of history he will probably find 
recorded items of excellent classroom work, 
extracurricular activities, activities of 
teacher groups, curriculum progress, mat- 
ters concerning the health program, and 
interesting notations about the physical 
plant. Items for special reports will vary 
with the school system and with its needs 
at any particular time. It is a rather good 
policy to prepare special reports on sub- 
jects that will lead to action. Examples 
of such may be: A report of a survey of 
reading in the schools whose findings in- 
dicate that an improved reading program 
should be developed; a report of a survey 
of population trends, leading to a con- 
sideration of the purchase of a cow pasture 
as a future school site; a study of the 
efficiency of the heating system with the 
discovery that certain changes should be 
made as a measure of economy; or a 
report of some new development in the 
educational world with the request that per- 
mission be granted to experiment with it. 

What should be reported under the head 
of educational plans for the subsequent 
period will occur ‘to any superintendent if 
he will just ask himself: What are we go- 
ing to do next month in which the board 
members may be interested? The deter- 
mination of what should be included under 
“Matters Demanding Action” is equally 
simple. It may be the employment of an 
additional teacher, a request from a citi- 
zen’s group for the use of a school build- 
ing, the beginning of a building program, 
or the end of one involving the dedication 
of a new building, or any of dozens of 
items that will readily occur to the reader 
out of his own experience. 

Supplying the board of education with 
periodic reports containing a list of well- 
selected items oganized in a readily under- 
stood and easily assimilable manner is 
basic to the effective administration of a 
school system. In an attempt to do this it 
is the writer’s practice to transmit to the 
members of the board of education several 
days prior to the monthly meeting a re- 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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4 corner in the library of the Lexington High School, Lexington, Nebraska. 
Photo by Hebrew. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


J. B. Thorpe’ 


The library has always been the hub of uni- 
versity education; in the school of experience, 
the library is man’s scientific laboratory. In 
a very real sense the library is the basis for 
all formal education and for much informal 
education. If this is true, why should the high 
school be denied the services of this most im- 
portant educational agency? 

The high school at Lexington, Nebr., is a 
typical midwestern school with an enrollment 
of four hundred. Until the present library was 
established the conventional study hall was in 
use, and it was no better and probably no 
worse than the same type of study hall in any 
similar school. Every hour this room was 
supervised by a different teacher. The situa- 
tion with regard to reference books was hope- 
less. These were scattered all over the build- 
ing, each department having its own private 
collection of books. These books were avail- 
able to relatively few students and that only 
during the supervised study periods in class. 
After checking these collections against stand- 
ard catalogs for high-school libraries, one 
could only conclude that little time and 
thought had been spent in selecting them. 
Subscription books comprised about 30 per 
cent of the total number. The situation 
amounted to this: The school was sending an 
average of one hundred students an hour to 
a large room, which was far from attractive, 
expecting them to study, and yet the tools for 
study, with the exception of subscription 
books, were scattered over the building in nine 
or ten different rooms. 


Planning the Library 

After it had been decided that the Lexing- 
ton High School should have a library, a com- 
plete plan for converting the study hall was 
developed. It was then determined how much 
work toward the ideal plan could be done the 
first year. Equipment was ordered and also 
tools to be used in the actual classification of 
books. The services of an experienced libra- 
rian-teacher were secured. 

The books collected by each department 
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were taken to the library and classified. A 
dictionary card catalog was made. When the 
teachers returned in September and found 
their books gone, the library was not wel- 
comed by all, but all resentment, slight as it 
may have been, disappeared as the library 
proved the value of its service as against the 
old, haphazard method. 

During the summer, tables and desks had 
been cleaned and varnished, and substantial, 
attractive bookshelves had been built. Periodi- 
cals and newspapers were ordered; a wealth 
of pamphlet material was collected and in- 
dexed. During the first two months students 
were given instructions in the use of the 
library and of reference books. Much was said 
about the proper handling and care of books. 

Before new books were ordered the entire 
collection was counted and the ratio of the 
several classifications to the total was estab- 
lished. It was found that, although in num- 
bers we had a fairly good library, the balance 
was very poor. Each of the classifications was 
then studied, and orders for new books were 
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placed in order to obtain significant and badly 
needed works in the several departments of 
knowledge. 


Buying Fiction 

Our need in some classifications was so 
urgent that we hesitated to spend much of our 
book budget for fiction. In order to eliminate 
this cost we decided to try a rental shelf. The 
shelf has become so popular and is doing so 
much good in improving the literary taste of 
the students that we have ordered many more 
books than we had planned. The books rent 
for five cents a week. When a book has paid 
for itself, it is placed on the regular fiction 
shelf, and a new one is purchased for the 
rental shelf. The shelf has been carefully 
managed to establish a taste for good fiction 
and to gradually introduce readers to heavier 
reading. 


Developing the Library 

We have brought the library successfully 
through its first year. We average nearly six 
hundred students daily, and yet there is 
almost an absence of even minor disciplinary 
problems. The janitors insist that never has 
the room housing the library been so clean at 
sweeping time. 

The daily average circulation of books 
among the students is easily six times greater 
now than it was the second month, and the 
circulation is increasing. Due to the “pass 
system” used in our school, all of the books 
are available to the students, except when they 
are in some form of recitation. This increase 
in the use of books alone well balances the 
cost of added equipment. We are sure that in 
many cases a “taste of reading” has been 
acquired that would not have been possible 
without the library. Since they know how to 
use the library, the students show an inde- 
pendence in study and attack that was not 
present at the beginning of the year. There is 
no way of evaluating the benefit to the school 
and the students, which has been derived as a 
result of this change of attitude toward study. 

All of this we have done with only the 
added expense of equipment. We have not 
had the expense of an extra teacher because 
the study hall is combined with the library. 
We feel sure that the time is coming when all 
departments of high schools will revolve 
around the library as a hub, the same as is 
the case in university education. 


Obsolescence of 


School-Plant Equipment 
C. C. Hermann’ 


“How long will it render service?” is a 
common and often repeated question heard 
by the equipment salesman. The buyer is 
always vitally interested in the answer and 
yet it is a question that may well be placed 
in the category of foolish questions. The 
answer at best can only be a general estima- 
tion and usually based on the very best per- 
formance that came to the salesman’s atten- 
tion; not infrequently a purely imaginary per- 
formance. 

Every piece of equipment becomes obsolete, 
wears out, or becomes inadequate in time. In 
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the heating plant, as in every other service, 
a point is reached when the equipment is no 
longer capable of performing satisfactory 
service. In public buildings, in particular, 
heating-plant equipment is retained in service 
just as long as possible. Take for example a 
pump, an injector, a steam trap, a boiler, or 
any other piece of equipment usually found 
in the school heating plant. The equipment 
may be totally out of date. It may not be 
efficient. It may be almost worn out, but with 
a few repairs it can be made to serve for an- 
other year. If such a piece of equipment were 
placed on sale, it would bring a scrap price, 
just so much per hundred pounds. The re- 
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placement may involve the expenditure of 
several hundred or a thousand dollars whereas 
the repair may involve just a few dollars. The 
question then arises: Shall the piece of equip- 
ment be repaired, or scrapped and a new piece 
of equipment purchased? 

Practically every machine or piece of equip- 
ment can be repaired indefinitely. The various 
elements of a machine may be replaced with 
corresponding new elements when worn so 
long as the maker has the patterns, drawings, 
or templates covering the particular elements 
needed. However, a time comes when the 
manufacturer or maker no longer has the 
facilities for furnishing the repairs. For ex- 
ample, a steam pump some thirty years old 
required repairs. The manufacturer’s name 
cast on the base divulged the information that 
the manufacturer had long since quit business. 
No repairs could be obtained, so the only 
alternative left was to have a patternmaker 
produce a pattern from the broken casting. 
From this a casting was obtained at consider- 
able expense. Even so, this expense was in- 
curred rather than scrap the pump. A pump 
that had given so many years of service could 
well be scrapped in view of the advance in 
design of that particular kind of pump and 
the greater efficiency of similar pumps of the 
present day. 

Obsolescence of a piece of equipment due 
to a wornout condition depends upon the 
availability of repairs and the balancing of 
the wearing value of a machine with the cost 
of repairs. Perhaps by making the needed re- 
pairs the machine can be kept in service for 
another year. Suppose that a new machine 
would cost five hundred dollars, that the old 
machine has rendered twenty years of service, 
and that the repair under question will cost 
fifty dollars. No other considerations being 
taken into account, would it pay to repair the 
machine, or purchase a new machine? To 
make the problem simple a mere inspection is 
necessary. The average yearly depreciation 
upen the initial investment only is twenty-five 
dollars per year. If the repair would result in 
keeping the machine in service for one year 
additional and the repair would cost fifty dol- 
lars, it is quite obvious that it would be 
greater economy to purchase a new machine, 
assuming that the new one would last as long 
as the old one did. Of course, to get right 
down to the actual economy of the procedure, 
other factors must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

The example given above is one of the 
simplest ways of determining when the repair 
of a machine should cease and a new one 
should be purchased. However, the practice 
of charging repairs to the depreciation ac- 
count and then stopping repairs when their 
amount equals the year’s depreciation is often 
followed. For example, a machine having a 
yearly depreciation of forty dollars should 
not exceed for repairs this amount for two or 
more consecutive years. 

Obsolescence may be brought about due to 
changes in design. Designs are changing con- 
stantly and are usually for the better with 
regard to efficiency. Efficiency, however, is 
not the whole story, but the degree of effi- 
ciency is of considerable importance. For ex- 
ample, if the standing charge for a new piece 
of equipment exceeds the possible saving due 
to higher efficiency, we can well hesitate to 
recommend immediate changes; that is, a sav- 
ing due to increased efficiency of a new piece 
of equipment over an old one should be higher 
than the depreciation, interest, etc., of the old 
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equipment. If there is no saving in this man- 
ner then the installation of the new equipment 
may well be questioned. 

Changes in the physical layout of the school 
heating plant may result in the obsolescence 
of the piece of equipment. Great hesitancy is 
often displayed when considering changes in 
the plant which will result in throwing out a 
machine that has some service left in it. Un- 
der such conditions it is advisable to consider 
the wearing value of the machine and the 
possibility of disposing of the wearing value to 
advantage to some consumer in the vicinity. 
If no purchaser for the machine can be found, 
its wearing value is zero and all that is left is 
the scrap value. In such case the actual 
amount that may be obtained out of the 
scrapped machine can be ascertained. The 
book value of a machine is always the ex- 
pected salvage value and represents the first 
cost less the depreciation to date. It does not 
follow that the actual salvage value will equal 
the book value so that, before proceeding 
with the changes, the possibility of disposing 
of the second-hand machine at a figure ap- 
proaching the book value shown should be in- 
vestigated. The difference between the book 
value and the highest possible figure obtain- 
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able on the market will then represent the 
loss or gain, and is the only figure to be con- 
sidered in reaching a decision. 

Oftentimes the obsolescence of a piece of 
equipment is due to increased capacity neces- 
sary to take care of certain expansions in the 
building or due to the increased capacity of 
some other unit co-operating with the unit 
under consideration. The unit itself may he in 
every respect a good and serviceable machine 
and contain many years of useful service in 
its structure. In such instances the salvage 
value must be investigated carefully. Only 
rarely is it advisable to duplicate the old piece 
of equipment with a second small unit and 
thereby utilize the old unit. Floor space is 
taken up with duplicate units which cannot 
be considered in the nature of emergency 
equipment which would be justifiable. 

Obviously it is hardly economical and of no 


particular advantage to have over-capacity in 


one piece of equipment if such over-capacity 
is tied up due to another co-operating piece 
of equipment being under size. To look at the 
problem from another point of view, it is rare- 
ly advisable to invest capital in over-capacity 
due to the rapidity with which heating equip- 
ment passes out of date. 


The Superintendent Helps the 
Community to Know its Schools 


During the first semester of the school year 
1937-38, Mr. Frank Arthur Scott, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Belmont, Mass., con- 
tributed a series of eighteen articles entitled, 
“Know Your Schools” to the Belmont Citizen, 
and seventeen articles under the general title 
of “The Superintendent Says” to the Belmont 
Herald. The papers which were prepared in 
a chatty, friendly, and informational tone, 
discussed important aspects of the local school 
service and made clear certain educational 
objectives and teaching methods concerning 
which the citizens deserved information. 

A typical contribution under the heading, 
“Know Your Schools” was as follows: 


Reading in the Upper Grades 


The importance of a good foundation in read- 
ing becomes more apparent as the pupil progresses 
through the upper elementary grades to the junior 
and senior high schools and in college. 

Since it is through reading that the student 
secures his information and ideas in most of his 
subjects, we come to realize that this is by 
far the most important subject of the school 
curriculum. 

We are coming to see more clearly that failure 
in mathematics, science, history and other aca- 
demic subjects is due often to an inability to 
understand the vocabularies of those subjects. 
The vocabulary of science differs from that of 
mathematics, and the vocabulary of mathematics 
differs from that of history and literature. 

A study of the reading habits of older pupils 
in h:gh school and college has revealed the fact 
that oftentimes the difficulty lies in the fact that 
the student reads too slowly. He is unable to 
cover the mass of reading sometimes required in 
more advanced subjects. 

Some pup’ls are called nonreaders. The ordinary 
methods of teaching have, for some reason, failed 
in effectiveness. These students have been stud ed 
by various methods and the ways of teaching 
them are sometimes very interesting. 

It has been dscovered, for instance, that some 
must learn through muscular activity. These 


pupils are made to trace out words on the black- 
board. Little by little, by this method, they learn 


the words traced, and in the course of a few 
months they begin to read without this method. 
They have discovered thereby a new world. 

We have discussed the bearing on the reading 
problem on advanced work in school because we 
wish to emphasize its importance. 

If we could trace the origin of these read-ng 
weaknesses, we would discover that they originate 
in a poor start in the subject. 

It is important, therefore, that the introduction 
to reading be successful and that it take place 
at a time when the child is best fitted for it; 
that is, at a mental age of not less than six years. 

A typical contribution under “The Superin- 
tendent Says” was the following discussion 
of “Food Service in the High School”: 


‘Why a Cafeteria? 


The school cafeteria is a relatively recent devel- 
opment due to modern population trends. The 
large centralized city school has necessarily been 
placed in a location too far from many homes 
to allow children to go home for the noon meal. 

During the past quarter of a century, we have 
realized more than ever the importance of a 
nutritious noon meal in the maintenance of health. 

Formerly, the high school was conducted on a 
two-session basis, from nine in the morning until 
noon and from one thirty to three thirty in the 
afternoon. This is the present schedule for most 
elementary schools. 

There are still some high schools in the 
smaller, more remote towns whch continue on 
this time schedule. Urban high schools have en- 
deavored to arrange the day’s program so that 
pupils may be dismissed at one or two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

In order to offer pupils the opportunity to 
secure a hot lunch, the average school has in- 
cluded in its building a cafeteria with equipment 
for cooking food. The elaborateness of this equip- 
ment has varied with the resources and ideals 
of its citizens. 

Some school cafeterias are almost ideal. Some 
lack much to make them attractive and con- 
ducive to healthful conditions. 

Belmont has for many years had this problem 
before it. Many citizens have realized that our 
high-school cafeteria has fallen far below the 
ideal. 
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In most modern high schools, the cafeteria is 
a well-lighted, well-ventilated room of satis- 
factory size. It is so arranged that pupils may 
be served quickly; ample table equipment is 
furnished so that pupils may be comfortably 
seated. 

Such is not the case with us in Belmont. The 
serving space is inadequate. Pupils must stand 
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while eating. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
pupils do not eat satisfactory hot lunches. 

No cafeterias in Boston could attract and keep 
customers if they did not provide tables and seats. 

The articles not only aroused considerable 
favorable comment but resulted in noticeably 
favorable attitudes on the part of many 
citizens. 


Establishing a Guidance Program 
Vaughn R. DeLong’ 


It is almost universally recognized that the 
content courses of our high schools cannot be 
broadened sufficiently to include many things 
which need to be discussed. Even when an 
attempt is made to do this, very often the 
added subject matter is treated in an inciden- 
tal fashion and finally disappears entirely. 
Then there are services of a personnel nature 
which can and should be performed by a 
school system. These various functions can be 
best executed if they are all gathered together 
to form a guidance program. 

Our school system, like many others, real- 
ized the need for such a program but also 
recognized that there were practical consider- 
ations to be met before guidance work could 
be established on a sound basis. The popular 
demand that fads and frills must be eliminated 
made it necessary that definite proof be at 
hand to show beyond all doubt that it was the 
duty of the school system to provide this 
service. The additional cost involved for a 
good program can be small even though effec- 
tive work is done, but any additional expen- 
diture needs to be justified. The recent reduc- 
tions in school expenditures generally placed 
an additional burden upon the teachers and so 
any greater load should be questioned serious- 
ly before it is added. First of all, nothing 
more should be added unless it is an absolute 
necessity. In the second place, a guidance 
program depends upon the good will of the 
teachers for its effectiveness, and this cannot 
be had unless the teachers feel that the addi- 
tional work is necessary for the best interests 
of the pupils and of the school. It must also 
be remembered that high-school students do 
not take kindly to things which are seemingly 
prepared only for their general value. They 
need to know that plans made for them will 
really contribute to their well-being. 

We realized that our need was immediate, 
but since we wished to establish a guidance 
service that would be effective and would be 
so solidly established that it would be of con- 
tinuing value in our schools, it was decided to 
spend one year in laying the foundation for 
the program. As a point of departure it was 
assumed that any guidance program should 
include the following services: 

1. To provide a means of closer contact 
between pupil and teacher so that each pupil 
might have a personal adviser in the school 
staff 

2. To provide instruction and guidance in 
matters relating to personality, school spirit, 
group conduct, et« 

3. To provide vocational information and 
guidance. 

4. To provide placement service for grad- 
uates. 

5. To provide follow-up and alumni con- 
tacts for a limited period of time 


Super ntendent of Schools, Oil City Pa 


In order to secure objective information 
showing the need for these services and to 
give the school and community a conception 
of this need a definite method of procedure 
was planned. 

1. A questionnaire was sent to all of the 
1,500 students graduating since 1930. 

This was used as the first step because it 
gave a picture of the unemployment situa- 
tion, because it gave us information which in- 
dicated what our present pupils might ex- 
pect in the way of employment, and because 
it called the attention of a large part of our 
community to the need and duty of the 
schools to begin constructive guidance. 

We found that there was no unemploy- 
ment problem in 1936 among those pupils 
graduating prior to 1933, and the types of 
employment listed showed that there were 
definite limits to types of work beyond which 
we could not expect to place many graduates. 
As an exampie, we have the fact that only 
about 7 per cent of our graduates engage in 
any form of clerical work, yet there are ap- 
proximately 30 per cent graduating from our 
commercial course. This information is valu- 
able for guidance information and for making 
the course of study fit the pupils’ needs. On 
the other hand this survey shows that 50 per 
cent of the girls graduated more than four 
years and about 30 per cent of all girls grad- 
uated are married. The domestic-arts pro- 
gram in the present course of study is meager 
in comparison with what it should be, and 
only a few girls are preparing for household 
management. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all graduates 
are interested in being considered for employ- 
ment. This includes those unemployed and a 
great many who want another type of work 
than that which they now have. These figures 
again reflect the need for guidance because a 
great many of those desiring a change of em- 
ployment are those prepared for clerical work 
but employed at something else. 

2. All pupils in grades 9-12 were asked to 
indicate their vocational choices and probable 
educational expectations. 

These student occupational choices showed 
that the 624 boys indicated 116 different 
occupations as their first choice. The 627 girls 
limited their choices to 64 occupations; 287 
girls were interested in office work, and 78 
indicated a desire to be nurses. This certainly 
indicates a need for guidance for these people 
so that their high-school education may be 
along lines which will most likely result in 
the greatest good for them. The wide range of 
choices also indicates the need for diversified 
occupational information to be made available 
for counseling purposes. 

3. A list of suggested topics for home- 
room discussion was submitted to the teach- 
ers for their approval or disapproval and sug- 
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gested grade placement. The teachers were 
also asked to suggest other topics. 

The teachers were aware of the information 
secured from the alumni and from the pupils. 
They also realized the many other pupil needs 
of this character. Consequently they entered 
upon this task very seriously. Thirty-eight 
different topics were suggested to the teach- 
ers, and they added 49 further topics. From 
this list, 60 topics were chosen as valuable 
for home-room discussion. 

4. Teachers were grouped in committees 
according to grade in the home-room with a 
chairman for each. These committees devel- 
oped the subject matter to be used in the 
discussion of each topic agreed upon for 
home-room discussion. 

Since the teachers had contributed directly 
to the selection of topics, they entered en- 
thusiastically upon the task of locating ma- 
terial to be used in the discussion. This ma- 
terial was then edited, mimeographed, and 
bound so each teacher had a complete copy of 
all information used for discussions in grades 
7-12. 

5. A counselor was appointed and the 
schedule was rearranged so that one 25-minute 
period weekly could be devoted to home-room 
discussions. 

As each of the first four steps was finished 
a complete report was presented to the school 
board so that they saw the entire picture as 
it developed. When it was proposed that we 
definitely begin guidance by employing a 
counselor who would devote one half of his 
time to administering it, and by arranging a 
definite time for home-room discussion and 
guidance, the decision was unanimous in favor 
of it. The response of the community was just 
as wholehearted, and definite favorable com- 
ments came from both alumni and other citi- 
zens. In this manner our new service began 
with the most favorable circumstances pos- 
sible for its need was recognized by all. 


HOBBIES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Hobbies have become an integral part of the 
instructional service of the Fulton Junior High 
School, at Fulton, Ill. 

At the beginning of each year, pupils entering 
the seventh grade are requested to pledge them- 
selves to undertake some hobby as an extra- 
curricular study. The purpose is to interest chil- 
dren in some worth-while activity which will 
occupy leisure time and will contribute to the 
growth of the children. 

As a means of holding the interest of pupils, 
the hobbies are frequently displayed in the school, 
and a hobby bulletin board is kept before the 
class. “The results as a whole,” in the opinion of 
Mr. Guy Haines, instructor in charge, “have 
been very satisfactory. Stamp collectors head the 
list. Since the beginning of the year one boy 
has collected 654 stamps; another, 574; and a 
third, over 400. Collecting poems is a favorite 
of many. One girl has a very neatly arranged 
collection of 554 poems. Among the others are 
coin collecting, sewing, drawing, wood carving, 
soap carving, and the collecting of pictures of 
nature, of birds, of prehistoric animals — and 
many others. 

“From the standpoint of instruction there are 
many valuable uses of hobbies. They give the 
bright pupil a chance to make profitable use of 
spare time he often has in school. Not only is 
the bright pupil benefited, but the dull pupil 
will be more likely to get pleasure out of his 
schoolwork when he finds he has a chance to 
do something that is of real interest to him. 
From the standpoint of the class as a whole, there 
is afforded an opportunity to improve, through 
better understanding, the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship.” 


—_ 


School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


Cc. MOSS EDWARDS 
President, Board of Education, 
Columbia, Missouri 


Mr. C. Moss Edwards is serving his nine- 
teenth year as a member of the Columbia 
board of education, and his fifth year as presi- 
dent of that body. During these years he 
manifested exceptional zeal in promoting 
Columbia’s school system. He has seen the 
enrollmeat grow from 2,200 to 3,200 pupils, 
and early realized that this implied increased 
facilities. Eighteen years ago, the housing was 
deplorable, while today it is recognized that 
the boys and girls are housed as well as those 
of any other city in the state. 

Mr. Edwards was active in carrying out the 
recommendations of the survey of the Colum- 
bia schools made in 1924, under the direction 
of Prof. M. G. Neale. The schools at that 
time were organized on a seven-four plan. 
Today, they are organized on the six-three- 
three plan. The two senior high schools are 
fully accredited by the North Central Asso- 





Mr. C. Moss Edwards 
President, Board of Education, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


ciation. Mr. Edwards has always been a strong 
believer of good buildings and equipment, and 
at the same time, he has stood for high 
salaries for teachers and other employees. 
During the past few years, the schools have 
been well financed and efficiently adminis- 
tered. 

Mr. Edwards has been much interested in 
promoting a health program. At the present 
time, a complete health service is in opera- 
tion. The board employs two nurses, a phy- 
sician, and a dentist. 

It can truly be said that Mr. Edwards is a 
friend to youth. He wants them to have the 
best opportunities possible. He not only be- 
lieves that the schools should take care of 
those boys and girls who go to the University, 
but also those who will never attend a col- 
lege. The training in diversified occupations, 
which was added to the curriculum a few 
years ago, has been a great help to boys and 


girls of the community. His attitude toward 
education has always been progressive. He has 
been one of the leaders of the community in 
expanding the school system and its services. 

Mr. Edwards was born November 19, 1889, 
in Columbia, and was educated in the public 
schools of his native city. 


LUDWICK GRAVES 
President, Board of Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Mr. Ludwick Graves, who has recently been 
elected president of the Kansas City board of 
education, brings to that office the vigor of 
the mature manhood, the training of colleges, 
the experience of law practice, and the habits 





Mr. Ludwick Graves 
President, Board of Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


of dispatch and exactness gained from mili- 
tary training and experience. 

Mr. Graves, who is in the middle forties, 
is a native of Missouri, a college graduate. 
and a graduate of the Kansas City School of 
Law. He was an officer overseas in the Thirty- 
Fifth Division during the world war. 


ROBERT WALTER SHAFER 


Clerk-Treasurer, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The school-administrative experience of Mr. 
Robert W. Shafer began thirty years ago, 
when he entered the service of the Cincinnati 
school system as an office employee. Six years 
later he was promoted to the position of 
deputy clerk. In 1923, he was elected clerk- 
treasurer of the board of education, which 
position he fills at the present time. 

In January, 1923, he was also elected secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Union Board of High 
Schools, and during the same year, another 
duty was assigned to him, namely, the secre- 
taryship of the board of trustees of the Wood- 
ward High School. 

While Mr. Shafer realized the higher possi- 
bilities of an important executive office and 
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thus rendered a valuable service to the school 
system of Cincinnati, he nevertheless has 
found time to devote to the advancement of 
those engaged in the same calling in which 
he is engaged. Thus, he became one of the 
founders of the Ohio Association of Public- 
School Business Officials in 1936, and serves 
that body in the capacity of treasurer. 





Mr. Robert W. Shafer 
Clerk-Treasurer, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This organization was instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of legislation which created 
the State Public School Employees’ Retire- 
ment System, becoming operative in Septem- 
ber, 1937. The purpose of this innovation is 
recognized not only because of its beneficent 
character but also because it lends greater 
dignity and stability to the school-administra- 
tive service. 

Mr. Shafer is also an active member of the 
National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials. He was born July 23, 1889, in 
Cincinnati. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
CHOOSE CLEVELAND 


President John A. Sexson of the American 
Association of School Administrators, has an- 
nounced that the Association has selected 
Cleveland, Ohio, for its sixty-ninth annual con- 
vention, to be held February 25 to March 2, 
1939. 

The selection was made by the members of 
the Association who were asked to express 
their preferences on a ballot mailed to them 
for that purpose. More than one half of the 
members who replied indicated a preference 
for a city in the Great Lakes area; one fourth 
of them favored a Missouri city; and approxi- 
mately 20 per cent wished to take the annual 
conference to the Pacific Coast. 

“Ten or twelve thousand persons will visit 
Cleveland in connection with this convention,” 
predicts President Sexson. “In addition to the 
school superintendents more than 72 other 
groups will hold conferences. 
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Whose Responsibility is the 


Administration of Transportation? 
J. C. Mitchell® 


During the earlier years of transportation 
of pupils at public expense, the question of 
administrative responsibility was often raised. 
It was not infrequent for the phases of this 
problem to find their way into court for clari- 
fication and determination. Many are the 
decisions that have been handed down not 
only from the lower courts but from the state 
supreme courts bearing upon this topic.* Since 
the establishment of these principles in law 
and equity, superintendents have been rela- 
tively free to devote their time and energies 
to the administration of this branch of the 
school service, and boards of education have 
felt secure in the planning and the execution 
of programs of transportation which have been 
comprehensive and far reaching. 

To insure maximum efficiency in operation 
and the greatest protection to those trans- 
ported, and to reduce waste to the minimum, 
it is essential that the responsibility be defi- 
nitely fixed for the supervision, direction, and 
operation of this enterprise. In county units, 
boards of education naturally look to the 
superintendent. Frequently a committee from 
the board serves with the professional execu- 
tive. In many of the larger counties, the super- 
intendent with the consent of the board dele- 
gates most of the powers and responsibilities 
that go with the administration of transpor- 
tation to an assistant who bears the title of 
superintendent or director of transportation. 

In small as well as in the larger school units 
many of the general policies of transportation 
are retained by the school board itself and are 
exercised directly by it. In formulating policies 
it is the general rule to depend upon the 
superintendent to develop and initiate them. 
This is logical and prudent, for in the last 
analysis much of the work in carrying new 
policies to a successful completion necessarily 
depends on the professional head of the 
schools, it matters not what provisions are 
made by the board for the execution of a 
plan. These duties often include the purchase 
of busses, their operation and maintenance, 
and the employment and discharge of drivers. 
Some of these duties are the superintendent’s 
alone, while others are shared with the board. 
Across the superintendent’s desk come the 
plans for laying out bus routes, for making the 
time schedule, for developing the system of 
records and reports, for adjusting complaints 
from patrons, for fixing the qualifications and 
duties of drivers, for determining the respon- 
sibility of drivers, and for co-ordinating the 
transportation with the local school programs. 
To these might be added a long list of other 
duties which are no less important —all of 
which emphasizes the magnitude and impor- 
tance and the urgent need here for an ad- 
ministrative program of the highest type. 

With the extension of bus transportation of 
pupils to practically all country children who 
live beyond walking distances from the school 


‘Superintendent City Schools, Murfreesboro, Tenn 

“Tue Scnoot Boarp JourNAL published an able series 
f articles during 1929 dealing with the legal aspect of 
school transportation which has been considered for the 
past nine years a comprehensive and accurate pronounce- 
nent on this subject 


buildings and with the refinement of its ad- 
ministration, there has been a decided trend 
toward wholehearted incorporation of this 
service among the accepted obligations which 
the state owes its people in providing educa- 
tional opportunity to the future citizens. The 
acceptance of this principle has made easier 
the arduous task of administrating pupil trans- 
portation and the boards of education and the 
superintendents have been given security in 
initiating policies and in fixing responsibilities 
for carrying them out. It has also furnished 
the basis for a consistent, healthy attitude 
toward the growth and expansion of this serv- 
ice, a consideration of no little importance in 
handling the difficult and delicate situations 
which are sometimes created. To make such a 
philosophy effective, a co-ordination of the 
efforts of the board of education and of the 
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superintendent is essential. With this must 
come a clearly marked division of labor and 
responsibility which will insure the success of 
this phase of administration. 

In the last analysis the responsibility for 
the administration of transportation rests in 
the board of education. Here it belongs, for 
the board on the one hand represents the citi- 
zens and on the other hand is the instrument 
of democratic government through which the 
educational objectives of the state are to be 
achieved. This body has the legal right and 
power to delegate administrative duties to its 
chief executive just as it does in the case of 
the organization of schools and of the teaching 
services. To what extent details will be dele- 
gated to the director of transportation and 
to the individual principals of schools will de- 
pend upon the size of the school system. To- 
gether, the school board and the superintend- 
ent must chart and manage the course of this 
important activity. The experiences of the 
past three decades indicates clearly that the 
board members and the superintendent must 
labor in harmony if they would see the best 
development of this valuable part of the 
school setup. 


Principles of Developing 


and Using Teacher-Rating Scales 
Charles A. Kittrell’ 


Appraisal of the teacher’s work is one of 
the most important responsibilities of the 
superintendent whether it is the result of per- 
sonal observation and checking, or based on 
reports and recommendations of supervisory 
officers. The value of any teacher-rating scale 
or similar device used in this connection is 
dependent altogether on its form and method 
of administration. Unfortunately, too many 
devices of this sort cause a lot of aggravation, 
humiliation, self-consciousness, and fear of 
failure, and they provide nothing commen- 
surate in return. Too often, instead of im- 
proving instruction, they tend to injure the 
teaching work. 

Teacher-rating scales, if they are con- 
structed and administered in the spirit of a 
well-considered supervisory program, will not 
only serve an evaluation function, but also as 
constructive supervisory instruments. It is the 
responsibility of the superintendent to see that 
any rating scales used shall have such char- 
acteristics. Such scales should be designed for 
use, not only in connection with the imme- 
diate results of teaching which are observable 
and measurable in the classroom, but also the 
remote intangible values of teaching which 
may manifest themselves in the form of atti- 
tudes and ideals only after weeks or months 
or years, and therefore should be concerned 
with such factors as the following which signif- 
icantly condition the remote results of teach- 
ing: (1) personal characteristics, (2) profes- 
sional ideals and attitudes and other condition- 
ing factors. 

In the construction and use of such evalua- 
tion scales, it is the superintendent’s super- 


1Abstract of an address before the lowa State Teachers’ 
Association, November, 1937. Mr. Kittrell is superintend- 
ent at Waterloo. 


visory responsibility to see that the following 
specific principles are observed: 

1. These scales should be formulated and 
developed by the aid and co-operation of the 
entire staff. 

2. Such scales to contain for each item 
listed a number of select references to author- 
itative professional books or professional 
articles dealing with that particular aspect of 
the teachers’ work. This scheme provides a 
well-organized professional reading course and 
will encourage professional improvement in 
service. 

3. Before the rating is done, all teachers 
must have thorough knowledge of the content 
and method of administering the evaluation 
scale. They must understand that its primary 
purpose is not for “hiring and firing” but 
rather to provide a means for teachers and 
supervisors to work together for the improve- 
ment of the teaching process. 

4. Teachers must know where they stand — 
what their weaknesses are —if improvement 
is to be expected. Therefore, teachers must 
know and appreciate the justice of their rat- 
ings which reveal either points of weakness 
or strength. They must not only know what 
their weaknesses are, but why they are points 
of weakness, and how they can overcome 
them. 

A rating scale based on the foregoing prin- 
ciples has been used in Waterloo (West) 
schools for several years. It has proved its 
worth, both as an effective supervisory device 
for the improvement of instruction, and as 
an instrument for evaluating the work of 
teachers. It provides essential data used in 
the administration of a salary schedule, recog- 
nizing the merit principle, which has the 
hearty endorsement of the entire staff. 
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Unified School-Administrative Control 


q Pure control in city school administration, namely, 
that organization which places the business manager 
and other noneducational executives under the direct author- 
ity of the superintendent, has been urged by professionai 
schoolmen with increased insistence. In the main, the argu- 
ments set forth in its behalf have been conclusive and 
convincing. 

But an innovation in school-administrative service in order 
to demonstrate its merit must be subjected to the test of time, 
and out of that test may come new conceptions and con- 
victions. A plan that sounds well in theory, it frequently 
develops, may have drawbacks when it comes into practical 
operation. Unforeseen breakers and difficulties may arise from 
human relations and shortcomings. 

This seems to be particularly true of unified school admin- 
istration in the light of recent economic disturbances, when 
school costs have been subjected to severe public scrutiny and 
when slight errors of the past have been recalled and severely 
censured. Where unified control has obtained, the superin- 
tendents have not been altogether happy in facing the results 
of excessive centralization of authority. On the one hand, they 
have been obliged to shoulder too much of the responsibility 
for the tax burden, for the expansion of building programs, 
and for the general difficulty of the school situation. On the 
other hand, they have not been as willing as the taxpayers 
felt that they should have been during the depression years 
in cutting the offerings of the schools, reducing salaries, and 
lopping off expenditures for special services. It is only human 
that they were not so skillful in the process of Abbau (or 
“building-off” as the Germans graphically designate reductions 
in public service) as they had been in the more pleasant task 
of Aufbau (up-building) of the schools. And it is also human 
that they made errors in unwisely cutting purchases of needed 
supplies and limiting building upkeep — all of which are rela- 
tively easier than facing their teaching staffs with cuts in 
salaries, etc. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that in the 
largest cities where the superintendents have always exercised 
comparatively little authority over the business management, 
and have not sought to control directly the financial, build- 
ing, and current business policies of the school district, matters 
moved more smoothly. These superintendents have wisely 
proceeded on the theory that the direction of the purely edu- 
cational problems is sufficiently engrossing to leave the busi- 
ness tasks largely in the hands of competent executives and 
specialists. During the depression these superintendents were 
not charged with blame for the tax difficulties in which the 
schools found themselves. In other words, the responsibility 
was lodged primarily with the board of education, and the 
taxpayer vented his spleen upon this body. 

The logic of the situation is that the school boards have 
had to, and must carry, the final responsibility, and delegate 
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their authority with greater discrimination. While the superin- 
tendent is the chief executive of the school system and both 
the educational and business problems are his concern, he can 
hardly expect to succeed unless he strengthens his associate 
executives and his professional department heads, particularly 
the individuals in charge of the business affairs of the schools. 

The superintendent of schools is fully protecting the educa- 
tional purposes of the schools if he has a voice with the school 
board in the final approval of financial and building matters, 
the purchase of equipment and supplies, and in all matters 
affecting the educational services. He cannot be expected to 
be a financial expert, a building specialist, a certified public 
accountant, or an expert purchasing agent any more than 
he expects to be an educational psychologist, a guidance 
expert, or a nursery-education specialist. The more closely 
the business of the schools is placed in the hands of a 
competent business manager who has thorough preparation 
for his office and who approaches his work in a professional 
spirit, the better will be the service rendered by both the 
board of education in setting up policies, and by the superin- 
tendent of schools in acting as the educational executive. 

The movement for centralizing the executive control of the 
school system in the superintendent has somewhat run its 
course, and the present tendency is and will be, in the direction 
of recognizing the associates of the superintendent as experts 
in their particular fields, whose judgment is better than that 
of the superintendent. In many respects, the lesson of the 
depression has been that the board of education is after all, 
the supreme authority, with not only the legal powers but 
with all the responsibility for successes, as well as failures, 
of the school system. 


Problems for the Collective School Boards 


W HILE every school system has problems which are 
purely local and incidental, there are many difficulties 
and failures in administrative policies and procedures which 
are intrinsic in numerous communities. A study of an entire 
state or a wide region reveals such general conditions and 
permits of a better understanding of the trends which are 
desirable or undesirable and the solutions which are failures 
or successes. 

At a recent Indiana meeting of school administrators this 
thought came to the surface and revealed certain tendencies 
in the Hoosier state which the gathering considered distinctly 
undesirable. Among these were unconscious efforts to destroy 
local control, the tendency to reduce the school program to 
lower levels through uniformity than to raise the level toward 
higher minimum standards, the increase in the total cost of 
the schools without corresponding benefit, the desire to place 
control in state officials rather than in the people who pay 
the bills, etc. 

Problems and tendencies like those enumerated require the 
attention of the school board quite as much as of the superin- 
tendents. They come fully within the legal and _ practical 
scope of the school board’s activity and while the prob- 
lems cannot be solved by any one board, the tendencies can 
be corrected by the unified opinion and corporative action of 
all the boards of a state. No better agency could be devised 
than a strong state boards with a 


association of school 


permanent secretary. 
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School Boards and Engineering Service 


HE development of adequate governmental services in 

America has been accomplished not only through the 
balanced democratic agencies of legislative groups and elective 
or appointive executives, but also through the employment of 
experts and trained specialists in permanent or temporary 
service of the lay officials. Among the local and state branches 
of government the schools have been outstanding for their em- 
ployment of technical and professional experts, under demo- 
cratic conditions and control. The school superintendency has 
been such a professional and expert office, which has become 
an indispensable force in achieving the best objectives for 
which the educational system has been created. 

In the past five decades, boards of education have called 
upon various types of professional service for advice and sup- 
plementary help in building and maintaining the school plant, 
in handling and accounting for the finances of the school dis- 
tricts, and in handling other school business. The business 
manager, the architect, the accountant, the financier, and espe- 
cially the engineer, have been employed to help the board; and 
the doctor, the psychologist, the pedagogical expert have re- 
enforced the instructional services of the superintendent and 
the teacher in the classroom. 

The work of the professional engineer — using here a gen- 
eral term for various types of technical men who design, plan, 
and supervise the installation of mechanical services — has 
been found indispensable for the construction and equipment 
of school buildings, for their heating and ventilation, for light- 
ing, for safety provisions, for sanitation, for traffic control, etc. 
Much of the educational efficiency of the school plant is due 
to the initiative and inventive work of engineers — of men who 
have seen ways of satisfying the needs of teachers and school 
executives through the application of scientific principles and 
mechanical discoveries. Such indispensable things as program 
systems, temperature regulation, public-address systems, to 
mention only a few mechanical and electrical aids to school 
administration, are wholly the result of the work of engineers 
who have come into the school and have set themselves to 
supply some of its needs. 

A peculiarity of engineering service to schools has been the 
tendency of several branches of the profession to overem- 
phasize the specialty in which they are engaged. This service 
at times has lacked that balance which characterizes the work 
of the architect, of the doctor, and of other specialists. The 
engineer has seemingly overlooked the purpose of the schools 
and the necessity of economy. 

The overdevelopment of central fan systems of ventilation 
is typical of the failure of engineers to see a problem in its 
larger aspects. During the last decade the growing cost and 
complicated character of ventilating systems caused schoolmen 
to rebel and threaten to revert generally to window ventila- 
tion. It required a new generation of engineers to counteract 
the errors of their predecessors and to develop mechanical 
devices that are certain to render better service in warming 
schoolrooms with fresh air —all at far less cost, both for in- 
stallation and operation. 

The difficulty of all branches of engineering service applied 
to school conditions is a divided loyalty which is controlled 
only by the competitive system. In too many instances, the 
engineers are employed not by the school boards but by the 
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architects or commercial interests. They cannot ordinarily 
provide advice which is altogether free of the interests of their 
employers, or of manufacturers of needed devices. The school 
boards have here a simple remedy — they can and should 
employ their own engineering service directly, or under their 
architects, so that the objective of the engineers and of their 
recommendations will be the most economic and efficient work- 
ing of the school plant and ultimately the welfare of the chil- 
dren. Engineers are quite as ethical as other professional men, 
and engineering in all its branches has social purposes over 
and above economic ends. 


Public Use of School Buildings 


"| BE question of extending the use of school buildings 
beyond immediate pupil use has arisen with greater fre- 
quency in recent years. The pressure for community centers 
and various forms of recreational and entertainment activities 
is brought to the school authorities with increasing force. 

The schoolhouse which is conveniently located, equipped 
with an auditorium or gymnasium or both, with cafeteria 
facilities, and with ample playgrounds, should render a service 
outside of its formal instructional function. The public is pain- 
fully aware that the structure stands idle for many days in 
the year and many hours in the day. Adults as well as youth 
must employ their hours of leisure, and a well-equipped school- 
house offers splendid opportunities to fill that gap. 

School authorities of an older generation have been inclined 
to hold that school property is dedicated for the sole use of 
the children. To extend the use of such property to other ac- 
tivities involves administrative considerations which some 
school boards and their professional staffs have been unwilling 
to meet. There may be legal restrictions and financial consider- 
ations that provide an easy excuse for not acting. 

The establishment of community centers in schools requires 
primarily a* sympathetic school board and then a competent 
administrative and operative setup. In nearly all cases, the 
school authorities are fully empowered by law to engage in 
expenditures to maintain these adult and youth activities. If 
not, the city councils can come to the rescue. Finally, the 
federal relief funds can be used for some of the activities. The 
time has long passed for boards of education to ask repressive 
questions when the use of school buildings is sought for other 
than strictly instructional purposes. The new spirit of demo- 
cratic service to meet local social and civic demands must 
guide every school-administrative body. 

One point stands out quite clearly; namely, that school 
property which represents a large investment ought not to 
remain idle, outside of classroom hours, if it can be turned to 
a useful public purpose. 


Investment or Expense 


A® the public schools an investment or an expense? 
The builders of school budgets are usually clear on 
the subject. The public does not always make the distinction. 
It does not realize that a school expenditure is an investment 
which makes for the citizenship of tomorrow and for the 
prestige, prosperity, and perpetuity of the nation. It is an 
investment which yields returns vital to the life of a whole 
country. 


School Supplies—Their Selection and Storage 


A Study Made by the National Association of Public-School Business Officials 


“Adequate and suitable school supplies are 
as necessary to a good school as the teachers 
themselves. Active school boards, progressive 
superintendents and principals, and interested 
teachers consider the selection of school sup- 
plies a major problem.” This paragraph ex- 
presses the reasons why the association men- 
tioned in the headline proceeded to engage in 
an exhaustive study of the subject of school 
supplies, their selection, storage, and distribu- 
tion. 

The simple supplies which were placed at 
the service of a school in bygone days will no 
longer suffice. The modern elementary school 
deals with an enlarged curriculum and a broad- 
ened service in which many kinds of supplies 
become necessary. Many special subjects re- 
quire a specialized type of supplies. The total 
annual school supply and equipment trade 
runs considerably over the one hundred mil- 
lion mark. 

At the same time, there are experts who 
hold that millions of dollars are wasted in an 
unwise selection, care, and use of supplies. 
Thus, the study surveys, classifies, and ana- 
lyzes current practices in regard to the selec- 
tion of school supplies in school districts of 
the United States above 20,000 in population, 
and in selected districts between 5,000 and 
20,000 in order to develop standards or cri- 
teria in this field of activity. 


Fixing the Responsibility for Selection 


The number of school systems assisting in 
this study number 297 and range in popula- 
tion from 500 to 100,000 and over. Under the 
term supplies are included articles which are 
consumed or destroyed during a given period, 
or the normal life of which is not more than 
two years. 

In 70 school systems, the responsibility of 
selecting school supplies is vested in a single 
person. Thus, in 62 systems the superintend- 
ent is held responsible; in 4, the supervisor; 
in 2, the principal; and in 2, a teacher. 

The school system in which two or more 
persons are entrusted with providing curri- 
culum needs applies to 258 systems. In 40 of 
these the business manager, superintendent, 
and principal act jointly, and in 47 the super- 
intendent and staff control. In quite a num- 
ber of systems the combination varies. In 
some, the task is assigned to the superintend- 
ent and supervisors, superintendent and prin- 
cipals, supervisors, principals and teachers, or 
solely to the board of education. In brief, 
there are 26 different combinations. Thus, the 
totals show that 22 per cent entrust the selec- 
tion of school supplies to one individual, while 
78 per cent hold to a combination plan. 

The basis for selection of supply needs is 
founded in the following causes: courses of 
study, personal opinion, teachers’ requests, 
textbook requirements, state requirements, 
supervisors’ recommendations, and judgment 
of superintendent. 


The Formulation of Standard Lists 


Believing that a standard list of supplies is 
necessary for an efficient selection of them, 
the study concerns itself with the methods 
employed in reaching definite standards. While 


50-odd per cent of the school systems com- 
ing within the scope of the study hold to a 
standard list, less than 50 per cent do not. 

The question as to just how standards were 
developed is answered in various ways. Usually 
the lists are based on past experience. This 
implies trial and use of certain materials. In- 
dividual judgment guides in most cases. The 
quality of the article must be determined up- 
on the testimony of the user, namely, the 
teacher, while the quantity must be decided 
by an executive or combination of executives. 
Frequently the quantity factor is subject to 
the financial limitation which may become 
expressed in a fixed budget item. 

Over 40 per cent of the school systems 
hold to a system of quantity allotments and 
keep the expenditure within a per-pupil or 
per-capita cost. Forty-three per cent have de- 
veloped the per-pupil allotment of supplies 
and 57 per cent have not. In the class of 
school systems of 100,000 and over, 63.8 per 
cent have developed an allotment plan. 

The chief determinants, however, in the 
quality of supplies and hence the matter of 
expense is the “cost factor,’ and the “trial- 
and-error factor.” 


Standards of Utilization 


The larger number of school systems have 
developed standards of utilization. And here 
the study says: “Standards of utilization re- 
fer to the use which is to be made of a partic- 
ular item. This means that there should be a 
definite reason why a given quality of ma- 
terial is specified. Higher quality material 
should not be used if a lower quality will serve 
the same educational purpose and the con- 
verse is also true.” 

The question as to the season of the year 
when the selection and purchase of school 
supplies should be considered is answered as 
follows: Determine curriculum needs in 
March and April; determine quantity allot- 
ments in May; preparation of specifications 
in May; advertising for bids in June; tabula- 
tion of bids in June; recommendations for 
purchase to the board of education; and pur- 
chase ordered mailed in July. Supplies must 
be received in August. 


Practices in Awarding Contracts 


The expediency of awarding all contracts to 
one firm or company, or dividing the contracts 
among different concerns is by no means 
settled. While 39.3 per cent place their orders 
with one company, 60.7 do not. In most 
school systems, the responsibility of placing 
orders is determined by the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent jointly. In 32 
cities, the superintendent has the sole author- 
ity; in 28 the authority rests with the board 
of education, while in 27 cities the superin- 
tendent and business manager jointly award 
contracts. 

It is interesting at this point to note the 
determining factors in the choice of a firm or 
firms. On the assumption that prices and 
qualities are equal, there are other factors 
that come into play. Among these reputa- 
tion and reliability of the firm serves as a 
criterion in determining the placement of con- 
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tracts. The personal influence and efficiency 
of the salesman is likewise a factor. Local in- 
terests, too, have their influences. 

In the choice of supplies, it develops that 
certain articles enjoy established trade names 
which are advertised, and therefore known 
among prospective buyers. In the school field 
there are many articles which have been in 
use for many years and have won a good 
reputation for serviceability. 

And the methods employed by - school 
authorities usually imply that samples must 
be submitted and reputation and responsibility 
must be demonstrated. Among the expressions 
coming from school executives are those which 
indicate that some of the school supplies are 
subjected to laboratory and other tests, and 
that in these instances definite standards of 
quality, size, and finish are set up. On the 
whole, it may be said that there is no set 
procedure in the investigation of new supplies. 


The Need for Standards 


The need for simplification and standard- 
ization, the study contends, is apparent. Both 
research and opinion point toward the desir- 
ability of standardization of school supplies. 
A classification of materials without standards 
is of little use. In fact, recognized standards 
serve to eliminate duplication and waste. 

H. D. Richardson, an authority, says: 
“Standardizing instructional supplies should in 
no way limit the desirable methods of using 
them. Any instructional activity would seem 
to be best carried through by definite types 
of materials, standards for type or kind, qual- 
ity, and service. After due experimentation, 
trial, selection, and adaptation, these types 
become known. This is the standardizing 
process. Materials selected and agreed upon 
become standards for the time being. As the 
activities of instruction change, new stand- 
ards in instructional supplies must be de- 
veloped. Thus, in the determination of stand- 
ards, careful and continuous analysis of in- 
structional materials as to type, quality, serv- 
ice, and use, is demanded, and it should fol- 
low that instruction and work habits should 
in no way become mechanical and formal, but 
rather the better standard materials should 
make, allow, and provide for creative individ- 
uality in learning activities. 

“The teachers and pupils are concerned with 
instructional supplies from the standpoint of 
the use that is made of them. This makes it 
desirable that ‘utilization standards’ be de- 
termined. Standards of utilization or consump- 
tion are those developed in connection with 
the use of supplies in instructional activities 
such as quantity used, time when used, place 
where used, and by whom used. Efficiency in 
requisitioning, budgeting, purchasing, and dis- 
tributing educational supplies demands that 
utilization standards be developed. Quantity 
utilization standards enable the room teacher, 
the principal, and the superintendent to re- 
quisition adequately, but not extravagantly. 

“Quantity standards also insure equitable 
distribution of supplies. “Time-when used’ 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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| Spal YEARS AGO, when 
The Electric Storage 






Battery Co. was formed, many 
business men were skeptical. 
Storage batteries, they said, were 
merely a laboratory experiment. 

But critics were promptly 
silenced by the undeniable fact 
that the electrical industry was 
eager for these batteries. Street- 
car lines were among the first 
large users, installing battery- 
operated cars on many routes. 

Today, Exides are used by 
railroads, steamship companies, 
and aircraft. They not only 
start our cars, trucks and buses, 
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“Yours is a risky venture... 


storage batteries have no future” 





SCOFFED AT IN 1888, 
EXIDE TODAY CELEBRATES 
FIFTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 








but their power is used to haul 
coal and ore underground, and 
to handle materials in industrial 
plants the country over. Exides 
operate emergency lighting 
systems in hospitals, schools, 
theatres, stores, and other build- 
ings. Telephone companies, 
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utility companies, radio stations 
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and motion picture studios de- 
pend on these batteries for 
vital services. 


The extent to which business 
and industry rely on Exide Bat- 
teries has made The Electric 
Storage Battery Co. the world’s 
largest manufacturer of storage 


batteries for every purpose. 
Such a position of leadership 
is earned and maintained only 
by unswerving allegiance to the 
highest manufacturing stand- 
ards. That is the basis on 
which Exide Batteries will con- 


tinue to go forward. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES — THEIR 
SELECTION AND STORAGE 


(Concluded from page 54) 


standards enable the purchaser to buy advanta- 
geously and economically. By knowing the quan- 
tity needed and the time when needed, we can buy 
when prices are ‘right’ and have deliveries made 
accurately. Or, if it is expedient to buy in large 
quantities for immediate delivery, storage can be 
arranged for, and delivery from storage can be 
systematized. Thus, standards for time used are 
necessary for efficient functioning of the storage 
department. Standards of place where used and 
by whom used also aid in the actual distribution 
of supplies. Standards of place where used implies 
the purpose for which supplies are used. That is, 
where supplies are used depends upon the purpose 
they are to serve.” 

Ward G. Reeder is quoted as follows: “Stand- 
ardization of supplies is recommended because it 
permits purchasing in larger quantities, which 
usually effects a considerable saving in price. A 
disadvantage in standardizing supplies is that 
standardization occasionally prevents fulfilling in- 
dividual needs. 

“The quality of materials should be high enough 
to meet the needs of the service, but not any 
higher than this. Unfortunately little experimenta- 
tion has yet been done to ascertain the best kind 
of supplies for a particular service. Experimenta- 
tion and critical examination of various samples 
of a given supply item are necessary, however, 
if the best quality for the money available is to 
be selected.” 


Storage and Distribution 


Of the 150 school systems included in the study, 
a total of 109, or 73 per cent, use a central storage 
depot for school supplies. Here the study says: 
“The location of the central storeroom is de- 
pendent upon several factors. It is necessary to 
consider the amount of space needed, the amount 
of space available, the amount of supplies to be 
handled, and the need for a centrally located 
depository. In the smaller systems the most im- 
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portant factor is generally the available space. 
The building having the most available space 
which might be converted into a storage room is 
invariably the one used, regardless of convenience 
of location. 

“In the larger systems central storage space is 
frequently provided for in the main building 
where the general offices are located. This is done 
in an attempt to keep all administrative activities 
convenient to the administrative heads. Few school 
systems of the population level studied provide 
special building plants for storage purposes. 

“In many of these cases, the special building 
referred to is an administration building entirely 
separate from a regular school building. As the 
school systems in the larger population groups 
are considered, it is noticed that a separate edifice 
for the storage and distribution of supplies is 
more common than in the smaller systems. 

“In Group I, namely, smaller cities only 1 
of the 30 systems uses a special building for this 
group. In Group II, medium-sized cities 5 of 
the 32 systems, or 15.6 per cent, use a special 
building. In Groups III and IV, of larger cities 
there is a decided increase in the frequency of the 
use of this type of depository. Ten of the 31 
systems in Group III, or 32.3 per cent, and 5 
of the 16 systems in Group IV, or 31.3 per cent, 
reported the use of a special building for a cen- 
tral storage plant.” 


Size of Central Storage Plant 

“The size of the central storage unit is de- 
pendent largely on the methods of distribution 
adopted in the particular school system. In a 
system using the plan of sending all supplies, on 
receipt from the dealer, directly to the separate 
buildings, the required space for the central 
storeroom, obviously, would be small. In a sys- 
tem following the practice of having most of the 
supplies delivered from the dealer during the 
summer months to the central storeroom, and 
distributing them on a daily, weekly, or monthly 
schedule, the space needed for storage would be 
comparatively large. Another factor influencing 
the space needed is the extent to which materials 
are furnished to the different classes of pupils.” 


Jamesburg Salary Schedule 


Kenneth C. Coulter’ 


The salary schedule adopted recently by the 
Jamesburg, N. J., public schools is not in- 
tended, at least in point of salaries set, as a 
model salary schedule. It does, however, meet 
the needs @f a town of 2,000 population, with 
two grade schools and a high school. The high 
school draws approximately two thirds of its 
population of 400 pupils from the surrounding 
farms and small towns. The total school popu- 
lation is 700 pupils with a teaching staff of 27. 
There are two administrative and supervisory 
employees. 

I believe that there are one or two details 
of this schedule that are worked out in a very 
adequate fashion. For example, the method of 
raising the present minimum to a higher one 
by $50 yearly steps seems good. In order that 
the teacher employed prior to the adoption of 
this schedule might be fairly treated, Special 
Provision III calls for additional increments 
each year for teachers in the school system 
before 1939 (the date when the schedule goes 
into effect). 

A second detail which seems good is the 
study requirements necessary for salary ad- 
vancement. In many school systems such pro- 
visions, considering the salaries set, might 
seem unfair. However, we are located about 
12 miles from Rutgers University and 25 miles 
from one of the state teachers colleges. Since 
extra courses may be taken with considerable 
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ease, the study requirements do not seem un- 
fair. 

In working out this schedule the first 
thought was always to do the fair thing for 
the teacher, the school, and the community. 
It may seem to some that the $200 differ- 
ential between grade- and high-school teach- 
ers is unfair. The circumstances that exist and 
will continue to exist make such a differential 
fair — for this community. 

In any event, credit must be given to the 
ScHooLt Boarp JouRNAL for some features of 
this schedule. Some of its provisions are 
transplanted, word for word, from schedules 
published by the JouRNAL this year. Much of 
the rest of the schedule was suggested by 
such published studies. However, care was 
exercised to make this particular schedule 
applicable to this community and its schools. 
JAMESBURG SCHOOL SYSTEM, SALARY SCHEDULE 

I. Minimum and Maximum Salaries 

A. Minimum salary — Elementary Schools $1,000 


High School 1,200 
B. M’nimum to be reached by September, 1942, 
Elementary Schools . 1,200 
High School oe ene 1,400 
C. Maximum salary — Elementary Schools 1,600 
High School . 1,800 
D. Supermaximum — Elementary Schools 1,800 
High School 2,000 
Il. Requirements for Employment 
A. Exper ence — None 
B. Training 
1. High School — Four years of train‘ng beyond 
high school; bachelor’s degree 
2. Elementary Schools — Three years of training 
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beyond high school; appropriate State Cert'fi- 
cate. 

C. Certification. Must be able to present the re- 
quired State Certificate and other credentials as 
may be required by state law and the James- 
burg board of education. 

ILI. Jncrements 

A. For each of the first two years of experience in the 
Jamesburg school system increments of $50 a 
year will be given. 

B. For the third and fourth years of experience in 
the Jamesburg school system and until the maxi- 
mum of $1,600 in the elementary school and the 
maximum of $1,800 in the high school and after 
the increments in Schedule A have been covered, 
the rate of increase will be $75 per year. 

1. As a prerequisite to receiving the increments 
under Schedule B all teachers must do some 
professional or cultural work, the equivalent 
of two college credits for each year of service 
For persons entering the school system with 
less than four years of training beyond high 
school, the maximum shall be $250 above the 
base or minimum salary unless such persons 
shall do professional or cultural study amount- 
ing to 24 hours in addition to training pre- 
sented at time of employment 
IV. Supermaximum Salary 

A. After the maximum of $1,800 (High School) or 
$1,600 (Elementary Schools) shall be reached 
increments will be granted on special recom- 
mendation of the principal concerned and by 
action of the board of education. Increments may 
be given until a salary of $1,800 (Elementary 
Schools) or $2,000 (High School) is reached. 

1. As a prerequisite to increments under Schedule 

IV-A, the teacher shall have completed all 
requirements for Schedules A and B and, in 
addition, if an elementary-school teacher, pre- 
sents at least 4 additional college credits in 
cultural or professional work. If a high-school 
teacher, 12 additional credits must be presented. 
If the principal and the board of education 
desire, they may accept 

travel, study, or experience 

V. For the Employment of Experienced Teachers 

A. A teacher who has serviced outside of the James 
burg school system will be g'ven credit year 
for year on the basis of the 1939 schedule with 
one year deducted. The maximum salary for 
elementary-s¢ hool teachers is not to exceed $1,- 
400; for high-school teachers, $1,600 

VI. Pay During Absence 

The teacher will receive full pay during absence, less 
the amount necessary to employ a substitute. An exception 
will be made to this rule in case of death in the im- 
mediate family: father, mother, brother, sister, husband 
wife, son, daughter. In such case a teacher will be paid 
in full for a period not to exceed § days. In add'tion, the 
following rule will obtain for those teachers with experience 
in this system: For each year of employment a teacher 
will be granted, in case of illness, one day of absence with 
no deduction in pay. No teacher shall be 
than 5 days such leave in any one year 
VII. For Teachers Employed in the Jameshure School Sys- 

tem Prior to the Adoption of this Schedule 

Teachers who have been in service prior to September 
1939, will be granted adjustments generally in keeping 
with this salary schedule, when and where such adjust- 
ments shall be necessary. Adjustments will be made by the 
board of education after consulting the principal concerned 
Special Provisions 

I. The annual increments under any of the schedules 
outlined above may be withheld whenever the work for 
the preceding year has been unsatisfactory, or whenever 
there has been indifference toward professional growth or 
improvement in service. 

II. For the school year 1939-40 the in'tial salary of an 
experienced teacher, in either grade or high school, must 
not exceed the 


Nn 


other evidence of 


granted more 


salary of any experienced teachers now 
(1938-39) employed in the same relative capacity who 
are reappointed for the school year 1939-40 

III. After an adjustment on the basis of experience has 
been made a further adjustment will be made in this 
For each $50 increase in the minimum salary rate 
any teacher who was employed minimum 
reached $1,400 in the high school or $1,200 in the 
elementary school will be given an adjustment increase of 
$25. This rule will not apply to teachers under Salary 
Schedule IV, nor can it apply to any teacher who by 
inability to meet any of the provisions of any part of 
this salary schedule will not be 
tional inerease. 

IV. This schedule 
assistants 

V. Should the necessity arise, 
acting on the 
cerned, shall 


way: 


before the 


deserving of such addi 


shall not apply to principals of 


the board of education 
recommendation of the principal con- 
make heads ofl 


special provisions for 


departments. 

VI. The Jamesburg board of education reserves the right 
to suspend any or all 
stress demand 


portions of this schedule should 


economic 
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Up-to-Date Michigan School Relies on 


INTERNATIONAL Buses 





Beaverton, Mich., is located in oil-producing Gladwin County 
Pupils from an area of 112 square miles travel to and from school 
in International Buses. There are 8 buses in the fleet. 


International School Buses provide the utmost in transporta- 
tion value, as school boards in Beaverton, Mich., and many 
other towns and cities have found. Everything about their 
design, inside and out, points to safety, comfort, and depend- 
ability. Quick, smooth braking, full vision, convenient controls, 
and easy steering are features you will appreciate. 


If your school will need new buses this fall, investigate 
what International Harvester has to offer in safe, economical 
transportation. Full specifications, prices, etc., on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





This is Beaverton’s new, modern junior-senior high school 
building. A one-reel motion picture, ‘‘Modern Education 
in Beaverton Consolidated School,’’ depicting scenes from 
school life there, is available for showing to parent- 
teacher associations, school boards, etc. The only expense 
is transportation charges both ways. Write us for details. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL 





BUSES 
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STANDARD 
LABORATORY 
EXPER!- 
MENTAL 
PANEL 





The modern 
way te teach 
eteetric- 
ity. Panels are 
available in a 
wide variety of 
sizes for distri- 
bution of both 
DC and AC cur- 
rent. Different 
voltages may be 
distributed si - 
multaneously to 
the various ta- 
bles, thereby 
permitting sev- 
eral experiments 
to be conducted 
at the same time. 











WISCONSIN SCHOOL-BOARD 
CONVENTION 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards was held at 
Milwaukee, April 22 and 23, in conjunction with 
the City Superintendents’ Association. Some three 
hundred members were in attendance. 

After an address of welcome by the mayor 
of the city of Milwaukee, the first formal speaker 
was Harry Stuhldrehr, director of athletics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who discussed “The Place 
of Athletics in the School Program.” 

Mr. Stuhldrehr contended that athletics as a 
student activity makes for better discipline 
throughout the school as such, and at the same 
time places the public in a more co-operative 
attitude toward the school and its activities. 


Teacher-Tenure Laws 


“The Implications of the Teacher Tenure Law” 
was the subject of an address by Prof. R. B. 
Thiel, of Lawrence College. While he discussed 
the Wisconsin tenure act in particular, he quoted 
recent decisions in several states on the subject. 
The year 1937, he held, was the most eventful one 
in teacher tenure in.that the courts clarified many 
mooted questions. 

In France and Germany teacher tenure has 
found general acceptance. In the United States, 
only 12 per cent of the teachers enjoy tenure. 
Some states have repealed tenure laws, while the 
general tendency has been toward greater rec- 
ognition. In Pennsylvania, for instance, all teach- 
ers are now under tenure protection. 

The questions which are still raised against 
tenure are whether thereby incompetent teachers 
are retained. Another question asked is whether 
the probationary period militates against teacher 
interests. And still another is whether teacher 
tenure cannot be construed as class ‘legislation. 
The speaker held that it was not class legislation 
but strictly in line with public interest based 
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From TOWER CLOCKS to FIRE ALARMS 
Jonathan Dayton Regional H. S. “STANDARD” izes 


@ This splendid new school illustrated below and described in detail in 
this issue of American School Board Journal is well equipped throughout 
to offer the finest in educational advantages to its students. 


Its clock and program system is operated by a special 3 compartment type 
master clock with automatic reset control for its 47 secondary clocks and 
tower clocks. It is protected against fires with the dependable Standard 
Fire Alarm System. And its physics “lab” is equipped with Standard 
Laboratory Panel for more thorough and interesting study of electricity, 


If you do not have all the facts on what Standard equipment can do for your 
schools, write today for complete information. 








Springfield, Mass. 


on the thought that popular education must be 
protected. 

Professor Thiel reminded the teachers that con- 
tracts are binding and that recent court decisions 
have emphasized that fact. Moreover these deci- 
sions show a greater trend toward contract viola- 
tions on the part of teachers than violations on 
the part of school officials. While court cases, 
Professor Thiel states, grow out of an unclear 
terminology, they occur more largely because of 
misunderstanding and haste in procedure. 

A teacher, for instance, is told that her name 
would be dropped. She is given the choice of a 
resignation or a discharge. She may dread a 
prospect of a hearing and concludes to resign. If 
she rescinds her resignation and resorts to a 
court of law, she will lose out. The courts will 
sustain the resignation once submitted. 

Finally, be it said that, in many cases where 
school boards are defeated in the courts, it is 
because they failed to observe proper procedure in 
giving notice and calling a hearing either public 
or private as the teacher may designate. 


A School-Board Member Speaks 


“There are two things,” said Dr. Charles A. 
Dawson, of River Falls, “that should be observed 
by every school board—the law and common 
sense. There are many things which are not 
covered by the laws governing the schools. Here 
the application of common sense comes into 
play. 

“The school board must primarily stand be- 
tween a progressive and aggressive school superin- 
tendent and the watchful taxpayer,” said Dr. 
Dawson, “and stand for economy consistent with 
efficiency. A salary schedule must be built upon 
equity and fairness.” 


Resolutions 


The meeting dealt with one resolution only; 
namely, with the question of personal-injury 
cases which occur on school premises. The courts 
now hold school districts liable for injury suf- 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


@ View of the recently completed 
Jonathan Dayton Regional H. &., 
Springfield, WN. J., designed by 
Frederick A. Elsasser, architect. 
Note Standard clocks in tower. 








fered by pupils providing negligence on the part 
of those in charge of school premises is proved. 

The point was made, however, that injuries 
occur where no legal claim for compensation 
can be made and where the parents of the in- 
jured are unable to meet the cost of medical or 
hospital attention, These should receive attention, 
namely, that the school authorities be empowered 
to reimburse the parents. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
R. A. Mills, Fond du Lac; vice-president, Mrs. 
Maude Johnston, Glenwood City; vice-president, 
C. E. Treleven, Nekoosa; treasurer, C. D. Rejahl, 
Beloit; secretary, Mrs. Letha Bannerman, Wausau. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mehan, a member of the Mil- 
waukee board of school directors, was appointed 
a director to succeed Miss Gertrude Sherman. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


¢ St. Paul, Minn. A WPA school survey was 
recently conducted in the city, at an expense of 
$30,000. The cost to the taxpayers was less than 
$1,000. The survey was conducted under the 
direction of N. C. Kearney, of the educational 
research department. It has already saved $600,- 
000 in building costs through the transfer of 1,700 
pupils. 

¢ St. Louis, Mo. The voters have approved 
retention for another four years of the present 
school tax rate of 85 cents on each $100 of 
property valuation. The rate has been 85 cents 
since 1921, but due to financial conditions, the 
board reduced the levy to 82 cents in 1932, and 
to 84 cents in 1934. The failure of the election 
would have meant that the rate would have re- 
verted to 60 cents, depriving the schools of $2,- 
500,000 in revenue each year. 

¢ Watertown, Wis. The board of education has 
begun a plan to tighten the policy relating to 
the enrollment of students in the local schools 
whose home is not in the city. If the plan is 
approved, no student from another city may be 
enrolled unless a formal application has been 
approved by the school board. 
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HE increasing awareness of school officials to 

the health menace of drafty, ill-heated, badly 
ventilated school buses is rapidly bringing a tight- 
ening of the regulations affecting heating-ventilat- 
ing equipment. Engineers of the Evans Products 
Company, heating-ventilating experts for the 
transportation industry, anticipated the demand 
for safe, efficient, health-saving equipment when 
they designed the Evans Systems for school 
buses. These systems more than meet the stiffest 
requirements imposed by any 
authorities. 


Ample, healthful heat is circu- 
lated evenly throughout the 
bus by an Evans System. Fresh 


EVANS VENTILATING- 
HEATING DIVISION 
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air is kept circulating—and unhealthful, stale 
air is removed by the exclusive Evans exhaust- 
ventilation feature. Driver and children both 
are protected against insidious carbon monoxide 
—often the cause of an accident when it steals a 
driver’s alertness. Likewise are they protected 
against colds and other fast-spreading diseases. 


Leading makes of school buses now include Evans 
Ventilating-Heating equipment. Health-minded 
superintendents, board mem- 
bers and purchasing agentsinall 
parts of the country are insist- 
ing on health-guarding, Evans 
Systems in school buses. Write 
for complete information. 


Evans Products Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


EVANS MODEL D-26 double-fan, hot 
water heater with twin motors. Fits any 
bus chassis — installed on dash. 
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EVANS HEATING-VENTILATING EQUIPMENTAFOR SCHOOL BUSES 
Complies With Most Rigid Requirements of School Authorities 
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STEEL-TONIAN 


STEEL WOOLING MACHINE 


Adaptable to a multitude of uses. A 
practical, economical way to recondition 
wood, linoleum, asphalt tile, and rubber 
_ tile floors. Produces a smooth, non-slip- 
mn pery surface easy to keep clean without 
Ayr scrubbing or mopping. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 
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n you Renovate USE 
illy ard Sime Vested Products 
Fox LASTING SATISFACTION 


SHINE-ALL 
Special GYM FINISH 
BRITEN-ZIT 
RENOVATOR 
HIL-GLO Finish 
DIAMOND Finish 
WOOD PRIMER 
ONEX-SEAL 
HIL-BRITE Wax 
NEUTONE Dressing 


HIL-TONE Dressing 
TRACKLESS Dressing 
HILLYARD'S VAR 
HILORETE 
LIQUID SOAP 
HILCO Insecticide 
PINE-O-CIDE 
HI-KO Disinfectant 
ZIZ-O Pipe Clean 
BLOX-ODOR 


+ + + + + HH HH 


To lower your maintenance and floor treatment costs use Hillyard’s 
Hi-Quality Products. Hillyard’s have products for every type of surface 
and Supplies for every school need. There is a Hillyard Maintenance Ex- 
pert in your community who is well qualified to help you solve your floor 
problems. Call, write or wire for a Hillyard Engineer. Consultation free. 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH. MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS ON 
SCHOOL CASES 


The Supreme Court of Alabama has rendered 
the following decision: “A statute purporting to 
impose a gasoline excise tax on the storage and 
withdrawal of gasoline used in operating motor 
busses for the transportation of school children 
to and from consolidated schools under the super- 
vision of county boards of education held not to 
conflict with constitutional provision requiring 
that not over 4 per cent of the monies raised 
for the support of the public schools be expended 
other than for payment of teachers, as applied 
to school boards which had listed expenditure for 
tax as legitimate but as not payable for lack of 
available funds.’” 

The Montana State Supreme Court has decided 
that the trustees of a school district have discre- 
tion as to whether they will conduct school in 
the district or send pupils elsewhere.” 

The Missouri State Supreme Court has decreed 
that it is an established policy of Missouri to 
segregate the white and Negro races for purposes 
of common and high schools in the state.* 

The action of the school authorities of Ashe- 
ville, N. Car., establishing a school for colored 
children, which was badly needed in a building 
once used as a school for white children, was not 
an abuse of discretion, where school building was 
located in a section which was exclusively in- 
habited by Negroes except in one direction on 
avenue on which school building was located, and 


1State Tax Commission 
son County, 179 So. 197 

*State ex rel. Lien v. School Dist. No. 73 of Stillwater 
County, 76 P. 2d 330. 

*State ex rel. Gaines v. Canada 


Board of Education of Jeffer 


113 S.W. 2d 783 


such avenue was not, in that section of the city, 
an exclusively residential avenue.‘ 

In New York City, where an 11-year-old girl 
displaced vertebra while attempting a “head 
stand” and somersault in a physical-education 
class in a public school under regular supervision, 
the stunt being one which was proper for even 
much younger children and prescribed by the 
State Education Department, and which had been 
done before by the child, the injury was the 
result of an “accident,” for which no recovery 
against the state could be had.°® 

Counties, civil townships, and school districts 
in South Dakota classified as “quasi-public cor- 
porations” are merely instrumentalities of the 
state for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
functions of government, and, as such, are not 
liable for damages caused by neglectful per- 
formance of those duties, unless cause of action 
is expressly given by statute.® 

In Arkansas under statutes controlling issuance 
of school bonds, contract of school district with 
investment company whereby investment com- 
pany was to be paid a certain sum for preparing 
necessary papers for refunding of outstanding 
bonds, and containing promise to refund propor- 
tion of fee paid in ratio to outstanding bonds not 
refunded, was invalid.” 

Taxpayers in Tennessee could not enjoin is- 
suance of school bonds under resolution adopted 
by majority vote of county court pursuant to 
authority of special statute on ground that no 
necessity existed for proposed school building and 
that expenditure would involve a waste of money, 
since neither taxpayers’ judgment nor that of a 
court could be substituted for county court’s 
judgment.*® 

In Connecticut, 
teach is not an 


a certificate of qualification to 
“appropriate” certificate for a 


‘Messer v. Smathers, 195 S.E. 376 
5SGardner v. State, 1 N. Y. S. 2d 994 
®Jensen v. Juul, 278 N.W. 6 

7M. W. Elkins & Co. v. Ashby, 112 S.W 


2d 627 


“principal” within statute 
ment of teacher, principal, 
intendent not having an appropriate certificate, 
since “principals” are teachers who are instructed 
by school committee with special duties of direc- 
tion or management.® 

A teacher in Indiana serving under an indefinite 
contract can become a tenure teacher only by 
teaching five years under contract and by there- 
after entering into another contract for further 
service with the same school corporation, and 
when that is done, it is of no consequence that 
the teacher may thereafter enter into further 
written contracts.*° 

Whether a teacher in Minnesota is “regularly 
employed” within meaning of teachers’ tenure 
law must be determined with principal reference 
to scope and purpose of hiring rather than with 
sole regard to duration and regularity of service, 
and where there is a continuing engagement to 
serve employer at such times as particular and 
essential service may be needed, employment is 
not “casual,” but “regular.””? 

A requirement in the Teachers’ Tenure Act of 
Pennsylvania that school boards enter into new 
contracts with all professional employees within 
30 days after the effective date of the act was 
mandatory, and required that school boards ex- 
ecute such contracts as closely in compliance with 
the prescribed period as was possible under the 
circumstances.** 

When a school board in Montana determines to 
close the school the board must then either furnish 
to the pupils residing in the district transportation 
to another school or provide board and rent.** 


prohibiting employ- 
supervisor, or super- 


8State ex rel. v: Safley, 112 S.W., 
*Taintor v 
515. 
School City of Lafayette v. Highley, 12 N.E. 2d 927 
“Mc-Sherry v. City of St. Paul, 277 N.W. 541, fol 
lowed in Milkes v. City of St. Paul, 277 N.W. 546 
Malone v. Hayden, 197 A. 344 
School Dist 


2d 831 
City of Hartford, 197 A. 173, 123 Conn 


State ex rel. Lien v 
Co., 76 P. 2d 330 


Vo. 73 of Stillwater 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR BUS TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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MNewaunee- 


Laboratory 


Offers there f Advantages. 


Ask the educators, whose schools are Kewaunee-equipped, about 
their experience with this popular furniture. They will tell you 
Kewaunee gives the utmost in efficiency, service and value — 
at moderate prices. They will assure you that Kewaunee gives 
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Furniture 


you these 7 very important advantages — 


Every convenience is at hand 
No one is crowded 
Instructors have better control 


Students are able to concentrate better 

Demonstrations are easier to present 

Instructors’ directions are easier to follow 

@ Both instructor and students are inspired to their best efforts 


Remember, Kewaunee Furniture is not high priced. Efficient 


production makes this better equipment available to every school No. 
in need of Laboratory, Vocational or Library Furniture. 


Write for the Kewaunee Catalog. 


LABORATORY 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St 


FURNITURE 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
, New York, N. Y 


Co: 


. 
EXPERTS 


Mid-West Office: 940 Maple Ave., Evanston, II] 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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HILLSBORO SCHOOLS DEMONSTRATE 
SERVICES 


As a means of bringing home to the com- 
munity the extent and efficiency of the local school 
program, the public schools of Hillsboro, Oreg., 
under the direction of Supt. J. W. Poynter, re- 
cently held a program of demonstrations, ad- 
dresses, and exhibits. The hosts of the schools 
were the members of the Hillsboro Rotary Club, 
which includes practically all of the business and 
professional men of the community. The demon- 
strations were carefully explained by the school 
executives and teachers so that the purposes as 
well as the techniques employed might be fully 
understood. In the spelling demonstration two 
prominent Rotarians, a lawyer, and the branch 
manager of a large concern, attempted to spell 
down two eighth-grade girls. The demonstrations 
included seven separate groups as follows: 


Demonstrations 


Flash-Card Drill. This was a demonstration of a pro 
cedure used in the primary department to stimulate quick 
and accurate thinking 

Rhythm Band. The rhythm, it was explained, is not 
intended to produce pleasant tones but to give the child 
an opportunity to give expression to the rhythm in his 
soul and to prepare him for appreciating rhythm and 
melody in music. 

Reading. A demonstration of second-grade children in 
an attempt to read from the Argus, a local paper, just 
printed 


Social Science. A demonstration by two pupils of the 


intermed ate department to illustrate some of the materials 
studied and some of the implications 

Posture. A demonstration of some of the work done in 
physical education 


Style Display. This is not intended for a style show 
but is to demonstrate that grade-scho 
beautiful and useful things for themselves 


Spelling. A contest in which two pupils and two Ro- 
tarians participated 


girls can make 
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The seventeen exhibits included work from 
every grade, particularly: 

Writing. An exhibit to show the improvement made in 
writing. 

Handwork. Free handwork done independently of class- 
room work by third-grade children. 

Freehand Drawing. An exhibit of the first-grade pupils. 

Geography. Conceptions of fourth graders in their ideas 
of The Netherlands after a study of the country 

Health. An exhibit illustrating the health 
intermediate-grade children. 

Portraits. A display of group projects of portraits. 

Art. Third-grade children study a masterpiece of art, 
“The Angelus.” 

Literature Reading Upper-grade children made real 
the incidents and scenes from their literature reading. 

Posters. Attempts of pupils to take the drudgery out of 
arithmetic 

Manual-Arts Work. Booklets and leather pieces, demon- 
strating developments in boys’ manual-arts work. 

Scrapbooks. Scrapbooks of boys and girls demonstrating 
work in music. 


rules by 


As a means of further emphasizing the value 
of the work shown dittoed “Bulletins” outlin- 


ing the program were distributed to the busi- 
nessmen and guests. 


FARMING AS A HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECT 


Study Made at Warren, Pennsylvania 

Boys and girls attending Warren High School, 
Warren, Pa., but living outside of the limits of 
Warren Borough are not interested in farming. In 
response to some questions proposed by Super- 
intendent Rossman only 9 boys out of a total of 
164 replying selected farming as their first choice 
of a future occupation. Fifty-two of these boys 
indicated a desire to enter the professions. A 
total of 171 girls answered the questionnaire and 
only one girl indicated as her first choice, house- 
keeping on the farm. Nine selected as first choice, 
housekeeping — but not on the farm. On the basis 
of the report, 273 mothers of these boys and girls 
out of a possible 315 now living were reported as 
housewives. 

The parents of many of these boys and girls, 
according to the summary, live on farms but do 
not gain their chief source of income from farm- 


ing. Only 21 pupils out of 335 reported that their 
parents depend primarily on farming for their 
chief source of income. Fifty-five pupils reported 
that their parents live on farms but gain their 
chief source of income elsewhere. As many as 
211 pupils state that they live outside of Warren 
Borough but that their parents do no farming 
except probably incidental gardening. 

Only 18 boys stated that they intended to fol- 
low the occupation of their father; while 20 
girls expect to follow that of their mother. 
Ninety-five out of the total 335 boys and girls 
replied in the rather vague way “do not know.” 

The purpose of the study was to ascertain if 
there seemed to be a real need insofar as pupil 
interest is concerned in the matter of adding to 
the high-school course of study, courses in agri- 
culture and related subjects. 


A KANSAS FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


W. T. Markham, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for Kansas, has made five major 
recommendations for the improvement of the 
Kansas school system. In his annual report, Mr. 
Markham recommends: 

First: A plan whereby the state may definitely 
be redistricted, thus providing an area and valua- 
tion sufficient in each district to be economically 
and educationally efficient. This can be accom- 
plished by raising the minimum attendance re- 
quired for partial participation in the state-aid 
program. 

Second: Permanent state aid for raising revenue 
from indirect sources sufficient to create an 
annual equalization fund large enough to guaran- 
tee an equality of educational opportunity to 
every boy and girl irrespective of his place of 
residence. 

Third: The removal from partisan politics 
of the offices of state and county superintendent, 
and the election of these superintendents by state 
and county boards of education. 

Fourth: Uniform and equitable tuition and 
transportation. 

Fifth: The application of the principles of the 
Barnes Law throughout the entire state. 
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The Preservation and Protection of School Books 


NOW IN USE is More Important Than Ever . . 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Will extend the service of Your books 2 to 3 years 
thus postponing rebinding and replacement expense 





BUY HOLDEN — SAVE BOOKS — SAVE MONEY 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





FAIRFIELD FACULTY 
SUCCEEDS 


PLAN 


Teachers’ meetings have been the traditional 
method used by superintendents and principals 
for improving important aspects of high- 
school and elementary-school teaching. Be- 
cause they have been conducted with in- 
different attention to detail, most teachers’ 
meetings have been uninteresting and to a 
degree ineffective. Progressive superintendents 
and principals have, therefore, sought for 
means of avoiding the commonplace faculty 
meetings and of developing activities and 
types of conferences which teachers seek and 
which involve opportunities for initiative and 
self-activity on the part of teachers. 

In the Fairfield Township rural schools, at 
North Fairfield, Ohio, Supt. Jason C. Murlin 
has recently introduced a faculty committee 
plan to replace the ordinary teachers’ meet- 
ings. In Mr. Murlin’s experience, the meetings 
were generally too short to be effective and 
involved too much activity on the part of the 
superintendent, and too little participation on 
the part of the teachers. In discussing the 
advantages of the new faculty committee plan, 
Mr. Murlin recently said: 

“The teachers being dissatisfied with this old 
type of teachers’ meeting were in a receptive 
mood for any plan that would point toward more 
efficiency. The plan was made by me but was 
presented to them for rejection or reception. At 
several called general meetings, the faculty mem- 
bers have been permitted to give their views 
about the plan. It has met the approval of the 
experienced teachers as well as the inexperienced. 

“Each teacher is a member of a committee in 
keeping with his training and experience. The 
superintendent is a member of each committee. 
This year I selected the chairman of each one, 


but next year I plan to select the committees 
and their chairman with the ad of the faculty 
members. Each committee meets whenever a 
problem arises that is connected with its work.” 

The chief committees appointed by Mr. 
Murlin have been: (a) A literary committee 
which met in the fall and selected the books 
and magazines to be purchased for the gen- 
eral use of the school and of the school 
library. (6) A curriculum-revision committee 
which is making changes in the course of 
study for next year. The committtee’s work 
will be completed in time for a registration 
day in June, and the results of its work will 
be available so that new pupils can register 
for the new course to be offered; the com- 
mittee is also of help in ordering books and 
supplies. (c) An awards committee has had 
charge of the types and number of awards 
to be made for athletics and other phases of 
extracurricular schoolwork. (d) An attend- 
ance committee made up of homeroom teach- 
ers handles certain aspects of attendance and 
discipline. (e) A social committee has planned 
and conducted the social activities of the 
faculty. (f) One of the important committees 


has charge of adult education. Mr. Murlin 
describes the work of this committee: 
“The community council committee is com- 


posed of teachers who have charge of the adult- 
education classes. It planned the courses to be 
taught from questionnaires that had been sent 
out and made the schedule. Courses were offered 
in home economics, farm shop, agriculture, Eng- 
lish, music, phys:cal education, and current prob- 
lems. The classes .met for ten consecutive 
Mondays. The music group will give an Easter 
Cantata during the week of Easter.” 

The superintendent of schools issues a 
weekly bulletin concerning the school and its 
activities. Committees provide contributions 
to this bulletin, which is placed in the hands 


of all teachers, janitors, the bus drivers, and 
the local newspapermen. 


HIGH-SCHOOL CONTACTS WITH 
WORLD NEIGHBORS 

Each school day the high school at Waseca, 
Minn., is in receipt of letters containing re- 
quests from foreign school children for help 
or information. To illustrate: 

Knute A. of Jalsford, Sweden, is anxious to 
exchange a beautiful, well-cured rat skin for a 
buffalo hide, which, he hopes, one of his Minne- 
sota correspondents has recently acquired during 
a hunting trip on the plains of the North Star 
State. 

Mary Jones of Portland, Maine, requests the 
name of a “pen pal” in Mexico City, as she plans 
to spend her summer vacation in Mexico. 

Ruth Williams of Charleston, South Carolina, 
desires the name of a pupil in the London, 
England, schools. She expects to visit her cor- 
respondent this summer. 

While the names in the above paragraph 
are fictitious, the requests are concrete illus- 
trations of the types of letters that come each 
day to Director R. C. Mishek of the Student 
Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minn., who sees 
that all these desires and needs are promptly 
filled to the complete satisfaction of all. 

Since its inception in July, 1936, the Stu- 
dent Letter Exchange has provided thousands 
of “pen pals” around the world. The Exchange 
was organized to satisfy classroom needs of 
the Waseca High School, and its founders, 
Superintendent H. W. Godfrey and Mr. R. C. 
Mishek, commercial instructor in the high 
school, have seen the organization grow 
rapidly from small beginnings into approxi- 
mately the third largest in the world. 

According to Supt. Godfrey, one of the 
astonishing things which has been discovered, 
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Bring Your School Rooms 
UP-TO-DATE ... Replace Seating That's 


1 — Unfit Posturally 


2— Mechanically Worn Out 
3—Not the Proper Type for 
Modern Teaching 


It is hard enough for children to learn their lessons without 
being handicapped by mechanically worn out seats, clumsy old 
fashioned desks, or seating not adapted to the modern methods 
of teaching. Check over your school seating now. Take out those 
seats that are past their usefulness and replace them. Out of date 
equipment is likely to interfere with the health as well as the pro- 


gress of the children in your care. 





Dept. 1 


PEABODY SEATS 
ANSWER EVERY SEATING PROBLEM 


Write today for Peabody's Seating Catalog No. 38. 
It illustrates and completely describes all types of 
modern day quality seating and acts as a guide to 
proper installations. We will also send you the Peabody 
Plan ot School Modernization, a program for equipment 
financing, and details of our free engineering service. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


North Manchester, Ind. 
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Posturally Correct Seating Encourages Correct Posture Habits — Promotes Good Health 
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in its development, is that the pupils in most 
of the leading countries have learned to write 
letters in the English language by the time 
they have reached the age of fifteen or six- 
teen years. South and Southeastern Europe, 
however, are not as “English-minded” as other 
parts of the Continent. English is the first 
foreign language which must be learned in 
Germany. English is used extensively in 
Esthonia, Latvia, Japan, China, Liberia, Cey- 
lon, Malay States, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, and even in “darkest” Africa. In 
fact, English seems to be taught wherever 
there are schools. 

In Mr. Mishek’s experience, teachers and 
pupils of foreign countries frequently com- 
plain of the constant use of slang, idioms, and 
“short-cut” expressions by the students in the 
schools of the United States. 

“Pupils of the United States,” says Mr. 
Mishek, “ask most frequently for the names 
of correspondents in Hawaii, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, France, and the British Isles. 
In this connection, it is interesting to notice 
that the Hawaiian correspondents almost in- 
variably remind us that they are citizens of 
the United States. They emphasize the fact 
that respect, loyalty, and love of their own 
country, the United States, is taught as much 
in Hawaii as in the schools of the continental 
United States.” 

An endless variety of interesting occur- 
rences, problems, and difficulties could be re- 
counted in outlining the development of the 
Waseca Student Letter Exchange. This is true 
in securing of the names from foreign coun- 
tries and related phases of the work. For in- 
stance, it has been found that Italy requires 
that boys shall correspond only with boys and 
girls with girls. Any other arrangement will 


not be allowed. Again it has been observed 
that most of the pupils in foreign countries 
have hobbies in which they are very much 
interested. 

In the Student Letter Exchange of Waseca, 
Minn., a valuable method is made available 
for stimulating the use of good English in 
letter writing and for better understanding 
the life, ideals, and aspirations of the people 
of other countries. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF 
ATTENDANCE 


The problem of attendance is one which 
faces every school administrator. But, it ceases 
to be a problem when the attention and 
interest of the child can be stimulated to such 
an extent by his school environment that he 
has the urge to attend school regularly. 

Discussing the problem in the local school 
paper at Morehead, Ky., Mrs. A. F. Ellington, 
principal of the Morehead High School, makes 
the following comments: 


The factors involved in the stimulation of the 
pupil’s interest are: (a) The schoolhouse, which 
should have comfortable seating, good lighting, 
proper ventilation, sufficient playground space, 
and should be neat and attractive in appearance. 
(b) The social group of classmates, who must be 
trained to work and play in harmony thereby, 
developing proper social adjustment and social 
efficiency and intelligence. (c) The teacher and 
school officials, who must be kind, understand- 
ing, observing, quick to detect failure to make 
an adjustment, who will be able to give the 
child real problems to solve, based upon existing 
interests which will transfer to a new situation 
of learning. 


In addition to the above vital factors which 
develop attention and interest, Mrs. Ellington 
urges the following devices which are of value 


in promoting attendance in school: (1) an 
active parent-teacher association; (2) school 
clubs; (3) group competition; (4) prizes; 
(5) praise; (6) pride; (7) achievement 
awards; (8) attendance banners, charts, etc 

In conclusion, Mrs. Ellington points out 
that since the classroom teacher is nearest to 
the child, upon her falls the responsibility of 
working out a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween the child, the school, and the parents. 
When this is done, the problems which affect 
attendance will in most instances be elim- 
inated. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


@ Supt. D. F. Dickerson, of Winona, Minn., has been 
re-elected 

@ Dr. Cuartes G. Mapuis, for many years a promi- 
nent figure in the school life of Virginia, died on May 
16 at the age of 73 years. From 1905 until his death 
he was connected with the University of Virginia and 
for many years was director of its Institute of Public 
Affairs. 

@ Dr. ALPHONSO G. GRACE, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Rochester, has been elected State 
Commissioner of Education for Connecticut to succeed 
Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield. Dr. Grace, who was born 41 
years ago in Minnesota, is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota and received his Ph.D. degree in education 
at Western Reserve University. Upon graduation in 1917 
he served with the United States Army in France and 
upon his return became a teacher and supervisor in rural 
schools in the Dakotas. For several years he served in 
supervisory offices in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 1933 
joined the faculty of the University of Rochester. He 
has been engaged widely as a special investigator and 
survey consultant and has devoted a great deal of time 
to the problems of state school administration. 

@ Mr. Ggorce W. Casster has succeeded Dr. J. C. 
Werner as supervising principal of schools at Coraopolis 
Pa. Dr. J. C. Werner, who has been connected with the 
public schools of Coraopolis, Pa., during the past twenty- 


two years has resigned to accept the position of assistant 
superintendent of schools for Allegheny County, Pa 

@ Supt. R. A. AmpBrose, of Carson City, Mich., has 
been re-elected for his sixteenth year 

@ Davin F. Frve, of Bronson, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Brighton 
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NEW “crc LOCKER WARDROBE 


























@ Featuring a new, sim- Wardrobes make possible substantial savings 
plified,trouble-freeGroup __ in floor space... an important factor in reduc- 
Controlled Locking Device, __ ing costs in the construction of new buildings. 


the Lyon Locker Ward- They may be installed free standing or in re- 
robe meets the demands cesses. When installed in unfinished recesses 
of elementary schools for __no special framing is required... and the cost 
full teacher supervision of finished floors, wall and ceiling is elimi- 


over pupils’ clothing. nated. Lyon construction and engineering 
Doors operate indepen- refinements that have been features of over 
dent of any floor connections ... cannot sag, warp, bind 8,000,000 Lyon Lockers assure long life with 
or get out of shape. Teacher unlocks and releases all minimum upkeep. Mail 
doors in the battery. Pupils open and close doors inde- coupon for bulletin giv- 













pendently. There are no heavy or multiple doors for the 
teacher to operate. When lock control is in locked position, 
all closed doors are locked, while any door that may be 
open will automatically lock when closed. Lyon Locker 


NEW TABLE ARM ATTACHMENT 


For Lyon Posture Perfect Folding Chairs 


ing full details. 


Provides an economical and practical solution to any school's problem of 
extra classroom seating. Combines the comfort and correct posture advan- 
tages of Lyon Chairs with the convenience of a rigid, roomy table arm for 
student's books and notes. 


The new Lyon Table Arm attachment is quickly and firmly attached by two 
simple clamps with large, anchored, wing nuts. It can be re- 
moved in a few seconds and folded compactly for economical 
storage. Table board is five-ply birch, 5/8” thick. The all steel 
frame — finished to match chair finish —is strong and rigid. Be- 
cause it is low in cost, easy to install or remove, and built for 
long, economical service, the new Lyon Table Arm attachment 
is essential for schools requiring extra classroom seating. Mail 
the coupon for full details. 

Pe Se eee 2222222222282 22282 
| LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 

1506 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 


Please send full information on: 
YY A | | Positive Action Locker Wardrobe; Table Arm Attachment 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL BOARDS 
CONVENE 


The University of North Carolina was host, 
on April 19, to the second annual convention of 
the North Carolina State School Board Associa- 
tion. The meetings were held in Hill Music Hall, 
at Chapel Hill, and Dr. G. B. Phillips and his 
associates in the faculty of the Division of Teacher 
Training, assisted in entertaining the more than 
300 delegates present. 

The morning session included addresses by 
Supt. Clyde A. Erwin and Mrs. E. K. McKie of 
Sylva. President J. H. Joyner and the executive 
secretary reported on the membership and finan- 
cial status of the association. 

After the noon luncheon addresses were made 
by Dr. Dennis H. Cooke, of Peabody College, 
on “Qualities of Good School Board Members,” 
and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, New York, on “The 
School Board Association Movement.” 

Dr. G. B. Phillips led a general discussion of 
such important topics as school-board meetings, 
transportation of pupils, community uses of school 
buildings, teacher employment and supply, super- 
vision of instruction. 

At the evening session Dr. Francis F. Bradshaw 
discussed “Trends in Education” and Dr. Engel- 
hardt presented the “Responsibility of School 
Boards for Educational Progress.” 

The officers elected for 1938-39 included: H. 
E. Stacy, Attorney, Lumberton, N. C.; Mr. T. 
E. Powell, Vice-President, Elon College; Dr. 
R. E. Coker, Secretary-Treasurer, Chapel Hill. 
Executive members are: W. H. Call, Selma; 
George Herr, Southern Pines; B. M. Watkins, 
Durham; and R. L. Hartsell, Concord. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 


Approximately 200 members of school boards 
attended the first state-wide meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Association of School Board Members held 
April 14 at Louisville in connection with the 
annual convention of the Kentucky Education 
Association. Mr. H. B. Schuerman, president of 
the board of education at Carrollton, presided and 
in an opening address explained the purpose of 
the meeting and the proposed objectives of the 
Association. 

The first formal address of the meeting was 
delivered by Dr. Harry M. Peters, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, who pointed out 
ways in which school-board members can co- 
operate with school heads in the advancement of 
the educational interests of the state. Mr. W. A. 
Clifford, Mount Vernon, N. Y., secretary of the 
New York State School Boards Association, spoke 
on “School-Board Problems.” A report on a 
regional conference of board members and super- 
intendents at Owensboro was made by Mr. N. 
O. Kimbler, president of the Kentucky Teachers 
Association. 

A discussion of board problems was partici- 
pated in by a number of members of boards of 
education and superintendents. During the after- 
noon, Dr. W. D. Nicholls spoke on projects car- 
ried on by the Association during the previous 
twelve months. Mr. E. J. Goodenough spoke on 
Association activities and Mr. W. A. Clifford dis- 
cussed the advantages of state-wide organization 
of school-board members. 

The Association elected the following officers: 
President, H. B. Schuerman, Carrollton; Vice- 
Presidents, Nathan Bloom, Louisville, G. F. Lans- 
den, Greenville, Boone Hill, Benton, and John I. 
Claybrook, Maysville; Secretary, Dr. W. D. 
Nicholls, Lexington. 

The Association has adopted ten goals to aid 
in its work and to help board members to be- 
come better informed on matters concerning which 
they need knowledge: 

1. Convey to every board member in Kentucky 
an invitation to join the association and to partici- 
pate in formulating and carrying out its objectives. 

2. Help board members to become better in- 


formed on matters concerning which they need 
knowledge in order that they may be able to 
render more effective board service. 

3. Work to increase the interest and enthusi- 
asm of board members in the opportunity which 
board membership gives them for constructive 
community service. 

4. Endeavor to find ways to increase the good 
will of the public toward the schools. 

5. Offer the association’s co-operation to the 
Kentucky Education Association in working for 
the success of educational projects in every sec- 
tion of Kentucky. 

6. Contact and co-operate with the state and 
district organizations of the P.T.A. throughout 
Kentucky. 

7. Arrange regional meetings of board mem- 
bers for the discussion of educational problems 
and the exchange of ideas. 

8. Participate in joint meetings of board mem- 
bers and school superintendents for the discus- 
sion of ways and means for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the joint efforts of the two groups. 

9. Use the organized forces of the association 
to defeat legislation contrary to the interests of 
education in Kentucky. 

10. Make a start. toward securing lower in- 
surance rates on school buildings, school busses, 
and school treasurers’ bonds. 


SCHOOL FOR CUSTODIAN-ENGINEERS 

The Nassau County, New York, School Di- 
rectors’ Association, two years ago, organized a 
school for school-building custodians, and the 
program has been conducted annually without cost 
to the men enrolled. 

During the first year, the sessions of the school 
were held once each month, on Saturday morning 
Dur:ng the present year the sessions are being 
held each month in the evening. The topics d's- 
cussed during this year by special lecturers are 
as follows: heating and ventilation; school sanita- 
tion; fire prevention; first-aid and safety instruc- 
tion; electrical problems; illumination; paints, 
color, and illumination, cleaning and preserving of 
floors; operation and care of oil burners; coal 
firing methods; selection and training of janitors; 
care of school grounds; furniture repa’ring and 
refinishing; summer work in and around the school 
grounds. 

Following the special lecture, there is a general 
discussion from the floor. The average attendance 
at the school has been approximately 100 men. 
The school has resulted in a decided improvement 
in the work of the school custodians. 


YELLOW BLACKBOARDS 


Yellow blackboards are preferable to black 
blackboards according to the British Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, which has recently given 
some attention to the problem of blackboards 
used in ordinary schools. The Institute has pub- 
lished an investigation entitled, “Improving the 
Blackboard,” by Dr. W. D. Seymour, which 
may render the time-honored blackboard obsolete. 

Writing on this report in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, a correspondent 
states: “The strain felt by children copying from 
the blackboard may be partly due to the repeated 
movements of the head and eyes and to changes 
of accommodation, but the question arose whether 
it was also due to copying from a blackboard 
on to white paper. The former has a reflection 
factor of from 10 to 15 per cent while the latter 
has one of from 85 to 90 per cent. The object 
of the investigation was to find whether a board 
with a much higher reflection factor than a 
blackboard would enable children to copy from 
it more quickly and with less strain. As a white 
board would cause glare, a light yellow board 
was chosen for the experiments, with blue as the 
color for the chalk. An instrument was devised 
to record on a moving tape the time taken by 
adults to read successively exposed short syllables 
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Mr. James Marshall, newly elected Pres- 


ident of the New York City board of 

education, at his desk. Mr. Marshall was 

the vice-president who succeeds Mr. Henry 
C. Turner to the presidency. 


presented first in white letters on a blackboard 
and then in dark blue letters on a yellow board. 
The words on the yellow board were read more 
quickly, the average difference being 15.4 per cent 
The exper.ment was then made in the classroom 
of getting children to copy the usual white 
letters on a blackboard and comparing the result 
with copying from a yellow board. The results 
showed an advantage in time of 10 per cent for 
the latter. It is suggested that this saving .n time 
represents a material reduction in strain. A further 
investigation is being made of the most suitable 
material from which boards of the color found 
best from the visual standpoint may be con- 
structed.” 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


¢ Boston, Mass. In an effort to reduce the 
fiscal pressure under which the city is operating, 
the Boston Municipal Research Bureau has pro- 
posed five ways to help in cutting the present 
city expenses. These include increases in the size 
of classes, no hiring of additional employees, dis- 
continuance of the teachers’ college, slowing up 
of salary increases, and cessation of new school- 
building construction. 

4 Peoria, Ill. The voters recently approved a 
plan to establish a seven-man board of education. 
The seven members will be elected at large in 
April, 1939, and will assume control of the 
school system in July, 1939. The new board, 
elected in May to serve one year, will include 
seven members and will serve only one year. 

4 Boston, Mass. The age of children entering 
the kindergarten has been raised from 4 to 4%, 
under an order of the board of education. The 
change was made after figures were given, show- 
ing that retardation is more prevalent among 
children who have been accepted in the primary 
grades at the age of five, rather than five and one- 
half years. 

¢ Rutland, Vt. The schaol board has rejected 
a proposal calling for a health clause in teachers’ 
contracts. 

¢ Somerville, Mass. The school board has acted 
favorably on a proposal to remove all married 
women from the school system where the hus- 
bands are gainfully employed. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
been given a federal allotment of $34,038 to test 
the hearing of children in the schools. The 


project is intended to give employment and will 
be carried out in co-operation with the Hamilton 
County Board of Health. 
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Vital, (ze lessons with 
blackboard and chalk 


WwW 


These BLACKBOARDS will give you 
lasting, economical performance 


You can specify any of the blackboard products of this company, confi- 
dent that you are buying sterling performance at a price consistent with 
the demands of today’s budgets. 


Ample stocks are ready for immediate shipment from warehouses 
strategically located throughout the United States. 


STERLING 


This scientifically produced blackboard 
provides a superior writing surface on 
a permanent, cement-asbestos backing. 


HYLOPLATE 


A durable, velvety writing surface — 
tested universally in the past half century 
— applied to a solid wood fibre backing. 


Attractive in the Classroom. 


Sag above boards also supplied in GREEN, Easy 


on the eyes 


Write for samples and information. 


Address Dept. B62 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY anutacturers, chicago Heights, Il 


THE NATIONAL ENGINEERS 
JANITORS CONVENTION 


Inclusive Summer School and Exhibits Planned 


AND 


The fastest growing Association of American 
school employees is the National Association of 
Engineers and Custodians which will hold its 


eighth annual convention at St. Louis, from June 
20 to 25. Organized as a local enterprise early 
during the depression, the Association has swept 
over the entire United States and now includes 
more than 2,500 men and women in its member- 
ship 

The St. Louis convention will be held in the 
Beaumont High School, a great modern high 
school, built of high-grade, permanent materials 
and equipped with recent mechanical, sanitary, 
and electrical apparatus. The entire building will 
be available for the demonstrations, exhibits, and 


lectures. In fact the building was chosen be- 
cause of the ideal situation which it provides 
for the study of practical applications of the 


methods and materials discussed by the speakers. 

Twelve distinct courses, or series of meetings, 
will be held, each led by a group of experts 
chosen on the basis of experience. These courses 
are: (1) General Building Custodianship, with 
emphasis on the complete management of small 
school buildings; (2) Housekeeping Practices, in- 
cluding all aspects of cleaning; (3) Heating and 
Ventilating Practices, with practical applications 
to large and small plants; (4) Building Mainte- 
nance, demonstrating an inclusive series of jobs; 
(5) Landscaping, Care; (6) Air Conditioning, in- 
cluding both theory and practice; (7) Electricity 
for Custodians and Engineers, planned to make 
the use of electricity safe and economical; (8) 
Temperature Control; (9) Heat Losses and In 
sulation, including a study of preventable losses; 
(10) Mechanical Equipment, its construction, 
operation, and economical maintenance; (11) 
Personnel Management, and the problems of 
(12) Building Management, for 
supervisors, analyzing administrative 


supervision ; 
building 
problems 





More than fifty manufacturers of machinery 
and building supplies will make exhibits and 
provide demonstrations. 

The local management of the convention is in 
charge of Mr. Louis H. Schwetye, 2522 St. Louis 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. The chairman of the pro- 
gram committee is W. Fred Heisler, A & M 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 
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School Board News 
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¢ During the school year just closed the ad- 
ministration of the McKees Rocks School District 
has put into effect three major improvements in 
the school service: (1) Speech classes have been 


established as separate courses in grades seven 
through twelve and all teachers in the elementary 
schools have carried on a consistent drive in 


speech improvement. (2) The board of education 
has strongly endorsed professional education of 
teachers in service and has arranged for the pay- 
ment of 50 per cent of the tuition of all instruc- 
tors enrolled in extension courses in the University 
of Pittsburgh. Seventy per cent of the teaching 
force has taken advantage of this opportunity. 
(3) As a means of improving the understanding 
of the school patrons a consistent publicity pro- 
gram has been carried on. An educational bul- 
letin is issued four times during the school year 
and copies are sent to every home in the school 
district. The bulletin, which is prepared under 
the direction of Superintendent W. H. Church, 
has been particularly effective. 

4 Iron River, Mich. The school board has 
established classes for fourteen crippled children 
to be maintained out of the Couzen’s Fund. 

¢ Lansing, Mich. The school system has opened 
a fresh air room for the care of undernourished 
children. 

¢ A rule adopted by the school board of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., forbids high-school students from 
visiting neighboring drug stores and lunchrooms 





during the noon hour. A protest filed by a drug- 
gist against the orders of the principal resulted 
in a defense of the order. The rule provides that 
“since it has been the experience that students 
who run out for lunch usually do things in- 
jurious and unbecoming to students, they are 
urgently requested to eat in the school cafeteria 
or at home. Those who fail to comply with the 
request will be disciplined unless their parents give 
written notice of other arrangements.” 

¢ The school committee of Somerville, Mass., 
has decreed that all married women teachers 
whose husbands are able to support them will be 
dropped. This will affect thirteen teachers. 

¢ The Carnegie Corporation, of New York City, 
has given $50,000 to the graduate library school 
of the University of Chicago, for the support of 
research projects. The new gift brings to more 
than $1,500,000 the contributions of the Carnegie 
Corporation to the school, which the corporation 
helped to establish ten years ago. It is planned to 
carry out six research projects in library problems 
with the new funds. 

¢ Joliet, Ill. A five-letter system of school marks 
has been adopted for the senior high school, to 
go into effect in September. Instead of grades 
in term percentages as formerly, the new system 
will have report cards marked A, B, C, D, and E. 
In the new system, the final examination will be 
one fifth of the semester mark, since there are 
four-marking periods in each semester. 

¢ New Castle, Pa. The elementary schools of 
the city are organized on the platoon basis. This 
is the fourth city in the country to adopt this 


plan. One of the most popular courses in the 
senior high school is the vocational course in 
homemaking. 


¢ The board of education at Toledo, Ohio, has 
liberalized the regulations controlling the admis- 
sion of children to the kindergarten and first 
grade. In the future any child who becomes five 
years of age prior to January first may be ad- 
mitted to the kindergarten in September pre- 
ceding. Any child who becomes six before Jan- 
uary first is eligible for first-grade enrollment. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EASY-TO-READ 
BLACKBOARD DEMONSTRATION «<= 


. . . is stressed more and more for every class 
project from Kindergarten through High 


School. 


Particularly for classes in which undue eye- 
strain must be considered, use the yellow 
chalk crayon which has been tested for this 


purpose. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 


CRAYON 





The adoption of yellow chalk crayon for black- 
board demonstration has produced extremely 


satisfactory results, and attention to such 


standards. 


details of equipment has helped to raise class 


For protection of teachers’ and pupils’ health 


use AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless CRAYON. 





But whether white, yellow or colored blackboard 
crayons are used, Binney & Smith Gold Medal Line 
provides the perfect means for every type 
of demonstration. 


Other Gold Medal Products include 
Crayola Colored Wax Crayon, Perma 
Pressed Crayon, Artista Water Colors and 
Tempera Colors, Frescol, Clayola Model- 











¢ New Castle, Pa. Special adjustment classes 
have been established in all of the elementary 
schools. These classes are conducted for orthogenic 
backward pupils, and also for those who need 
certain definite remedial teaching. 

4 Springfield, Mass. A course in Italian is be- 
ing introduced in the public schools. 

¢ Marinette, Wis. The school board has voted 
to establish new classes in speech or lip reading 
for a group of 35 hard-of-hearing pupils. 

@ West Carthage, N. Y. The school board has 
voted to establish a course in papermaking in 
the industrial-arts department. 

¢ South Fallsburg, N. Y. New courses in in- 
dustrial arts and home economics have been in- 
stalled in the Fallsburg High School. 

¢ Springfield, Mass. The school board has voted 
to continue trade courses in machine shop, auto- 
mobile body repair, and electric welding through 
the summer months. 

@ The board of education of Sioux City, Iowa, 
is conducting a summer school from June 6 to 
July 29. Classes have been opened to children in 
grades four to eight in order to assist those who 
might fall behind in their work and to those who 
have so high an IL.Q. or an E.Q. that one half 
a year may be gained by summer-school work. 
The schools are also opened to children who have 
lost time because of illness or who need stimula- 
tion. Special classes will be arranged for children 
in need of remedial reading work. Classes are 
also being opened for junior-high-school pupils 
and for senior-high-school students. In grades 
four to six inclusive, the full-time tuition will 
be $10 and half time $6.75. In grades seven to 
nine inclusive, the full-time charge will be $12.50 
and half time $8.35. For grades ten to twelve 
inclusive, the full-time tuition will be $15 and 
the half-time tuition $10. The entire school is 
under the general direction of Superintendent 
L. W. Feik. 

4 An average oi per cent of the graduates 
of the Medford Vocational School have secured 
jobs at once and have held these jobs, accord- 
ing to a report received by the Medford, Mass., 





school committee. The average which was main- 
tained even during the depression years, has been 
exceeded in the past two years. The school has 
employed no special placement officer, but is 
considering such a service for 1938-39. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of edu- 
cation has approved a school budget of $2,682,- 
000 for white and Negro schools for the year 
1938. This is the largest budget in the history 
of the schools and represents an increase of $267,- 
000 over the estimate of last year. The budget 
includes $100,000 to continue the annual salary 
increases for teachers with similar salary in- 
creases. 

@ Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
voted to pay its 1929 tax-anticipation warrants 
with a bond issue of $6,595,000. The bond issue 
will pay off part of a ten-million-dollar liability 
resulting from the failure to collect sufficient 
1929 taxes to pay off all of the school warrants 
issued nine years ago. The board has asked the 
city council to pass an ordinance authorizing the 
bond issue. 


PERIODIC REPORTS 
(Concluded from page 46) 

port approximating in its characteristics 
those just presented, together with the 
minutes of the previous meeting, a classi- 
fied list of bills to be allowed at the meet- 
ing, the treasurer’s report, and a detailed 
financial statement prepared by the clerk 
of the board of education. With this fac- 
tual information in the possession of the 
members, and usually rather carefully read 
and studied prior to the formal meeting 
of the board, the business of the board of 
education is usually transacted with a 
minimum waste of time, and with a 
maximum degree of intelligent understand- 
ing by all its members. 


ing Material, Shaw Finger Paint. 


Gold Medal Products Lead On Merit. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





N. E. A. TO MEET IN NEW YORK CITY 

The tentative program has been announced for 
the seventy-sixth annual meeting of the National 
Education Association, to be held in New York 
City, June 26 to 30. The general topic of dis- 
cussion will be the responsibility of education for 
promoting world citizenship. 

President Caroline S. Woodruff will preside over 
the general sessions. The convention headquarters 
will be in the Pennsylvania Hotel. 


ANNOUNCE JANITORS’ SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

The University of Minnesota through its Ex- 
tension Service has announced the 1938 session 
of the Summer School for Engineers and Custo- 
dians. The sessions will be held from June 13 to 
17 and janitors of school buildings have been 
especially invited to participate. The program 
will include lectures, demonstrations, and prac- 
tical conferences on (1) housekeeping and sanita- 
tion, (2) heating and ventilation, and (3) mainte- 
nance and management. The teaching staff will 
include professors in the University and outstand- 
ing janitor-engineers. Professor Thomas A. H. 
Teeter may be addressed for information. 


APRIL SCHOOL FINANCING 


During the month of April bond sales for 
permanent school improvements were reported 
in the amount of $5,475,110. The average rate of 
interest was 3.08 per cent. 

Sales of short-term notes, etc., 
$3,256,000. 


amounted to 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In eleven states west of the Rocky Mountains 
contracts were let during April for 10 new school 
buildings to cost $577,000. Twenty-seven projects 
were reported in preliminary stages at an esti- 
mated cost of $3,449,050 

Dodge reports for 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains that during April 210 contracts were 
let at a total cost of $16,060,000. 
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Two Acres of Sealex Linoleum Floors 
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These schools are: Allegheny High School, Liberty School, 
Washington Trade School, and the Burgwin School. 


I. Pittsburgh's new school program, 90,000 square feet of Sealex 
Linoleum are the floors for these modern buildings. 

The Adieu catttherdintadundiletedee Lineal, Over two acres of floors which will save Pittsburgh money for 
years to come! For Sealex Linoleum, moderate in first cost, is built 
to withstand the most punishing foot-traffic, and needs no costly 
refinishing. Quiet and resilient underfoot, a Sealex Floor also 
muffles the sound of footsteps. And its perfectly smooth, sanitary 
surface has no hiding places for dirt and germs—makes clean- 
ing easy. 


Installed by authorized contractors, Sealex Linoleum is bonded 





for its total cost. Write for details on this modern school floor! 


In the classroom, resilient Sealex Floors reduce 


foot-traffic noises. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 
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Announcing... 
Three New Science Tables 


The Universal Table .. . 
It is universal in its prac- 
ticability. It can be used 
for any of the sciences. 
No lecture room is need- 
ed in the science suite 
when this table is used. 
It combines writing and 
study surfaces with work- 
ing surfaces, but neither 
lecture nor laboratory 
services are comprom- 
ised. A new and unusual 
table you will want to 
know about. 


The Brown-Page Unit... 
Eight distinct advantages 
over ordinary laboratory 
tables. Clear working sur- 
face .. . large, easily 
accessible sinks . . . no 
cupboards . . . large, 
practical drawers .. . 
convenient safe reagent 
racks .. . sixteen student 
capacity . . . profes- 
sional appearance .. . 
easy to install. 
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The Six-Student Table . . . 
Increased student capac- 
ity ... and all-day use 
because it serves chem- 
istry, physics, or biology 
classes with equal effi- 
ciency. Ideal for schools 
where building space is 
limited or where the 
budget is necessarily 


small. 


Write for full information . . . including typical budget layouts. Use the coupon below to 


get your copy of our new booklet describing these new tables. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS 





Teachers’ Salaries 


MORRISON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Morrison, Ill, on 
April 4, 1938, adopted a new salary schedule, 
based on training and years of experience. The 
schedule becomes effective July 1, 1938, but its 
operation is conditioned upon the ability of the 
district to financially support it. 

Teachers in the elementary schools, with 60 
semester hours of credit, will begin at $810, and 
will advance at the rate of $30, up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,1K0 at the end of ten years’ service. 
Teachers having 90 semester hours of credit, will 
begin at $900, and will advance to $1,245 at 
the end of ten years. Teachers holding a bachelor’s 
degree will begin at $925, and will advance to 
$1,325 at the end of ten years. 

Teachers in the high school, having a bachelor’s 
degree, will begin at $1,080, and will advance at 
the rate of $40, up to a maximum of $1,480 at 
the end of ten years’ service. Teachers having the 
equivalent of fifteen semester hours beyond a 
bachelor’s degree will begin at $1,080, and will 
advance up to the maximum of $1,580 at the end 
of ten years. Teachers with a master’s degree will 
begin at $1,125, and will advance to the maxi- 
mum of $1,725 at the end of ten years. 


Qualifications and Recommendations 


All teachers must have valid certificates, meet- 
ing the requirements on preparation of teachers 
as formulated by the Department of Public In- 
struction of Illinois, and the North Central Asso- 
ciation. For employment in the grade school, two 
years of training will be required in their par- 
ticular field, namely primary, intermediate, and 
junior high school. Experience is recommended 
for all teachers. 

For placement in the schedule, (1) Two years’ 
outside experience are required. (2) Teachers now 
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Two Rivers, Wis. 
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in the Morrison schools will be placed on the 
schedule according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. No teacher will be placed above the five- 
year experience group. (3) Special teachers’ salaries 
will be determined by the board. (4) Compen- 
sation for extra duties will be determined by the 
board. 

To receive the annual increment, a teacher hav- 
ing 60 semester hours’ training and less than a 
bachelor’s degree, must attend summer school 
every fourth year; a teacher having a bachelor’s 
degree must attend every fifth summer. A teacher 
having less than minimum requirements must earn 
at least 6 semester hours every other year, and 
no annual increments will be granted until 60 
semester hours have been attained. 

Summer-school attendance or travel to be 
credited to the salary schedule must first be ap- 
proved by the superintendent. Credit for summer- 
school attendance will be granted only upon the 
completion of courses for which the teacher has 
registered, and not less than six semester hours. 
Credit will be given for educational travel ap- 
proved by the board. 

In case a teacher is absent, she is to supply and 
pay a qualified substitute. The board reserves 
the privilege of exceeding its provision to award 
superior service. 


PAY OF MARRIED TEACHERS 
INCREASED 

The board of education at Lead, S. Dak., has 
adopted a plan of paying married men with 
families $100 a year for each dependent child. 
This allowance is made in addition to the salary 
which the teacher would receive under the regular 
salary schedule. 

“The arguments used in establishing this 
policy,” says Superintendent R. V. Hunkins, “are 
that the married men teachers should be encour- 
aged rather than discouraged in raising a family. 
The hundred dollars a year is not enough to 
encourage large families, but it is enough to 
assist those who have children. The contention 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
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that other teachers besides married men may have 
dependents is answered by pointing out that such 
teachers are no more likely to have dependents 
than married men are likely to have dependents 
in addition to their children, since a married man 
through his wife is connected with two families. 
The man with children spends more money in the 
community because of the cost of clothing, doc- 
tors, picture shows, music lessons, and so on for 
the children. Eventually college expenses come 
in and the children of faculty men are usually 
of college caliber. 

“This plan may not be given equal pay for 
equal service in the usual sense but it may be 
in the direction of equity if service is considered 
in a broad social sense. The teacher who raises 
a family in addition to serving successfully as a 
teacher makes a greater contribution to society.” 


RURAL TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


On the part of the school board, the problem 
of fixing the teacher’s salary taking into consider- 
ation not alone the welfare of the teacher but 
also the interests of the patrons and taxpayers at 
the same time is not an easy one. The matter of 
figuring a salary for herself in keeping with her 
qualifications, is similarly hard for the teacher 
because few young women know what they have 
or do not have that should be included or ex- 
cluded in determining a salary for a certain 
school. 

There are many things that should properly 
be considered in arriving at a salary for a teacher. 
For instance, there is the matter of a base salary, 
the cost of room and board, the expense of dress- 
ing properly, the social worth of a teacher, her 
unusual ability to maintain or produce a strong 
school, and other factors 

In the schools of Dakota County, Nebr., at- 
tempts have been made for a number of years to 
help teachers and school boards arrive at a suit- 
able salary for teachers. The first time that some- 
thing of this kind was attempted was in 1934. A 
revision of this plan is now in use. 
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Mr. Wilfred E. Voss, county superintendent of 
schools of Dakota County, Nebr., recently revised 
the plan used in his county. For determining the 
salaries of the rural teachers, the plan depends, 
first, on a base wage as a foundation. In deter- 
mining the individual salaries, it is the policy to 
start with the least qualified teacher as to train- 
ing and then work upward from there. The items 
which should enter into that salary are as follows: 
the base wage of $25 per month, added expense 
of at least $10 per month for dressing, and the 
actual cost of board and room, which should not 
be less than $10 per month when the teacher 
boards at home, and not less than $15 per month 
when she boards outside of the district. If the 
inexperienced teacher has approximately two 
vears of college credits, she should be allowed $5 
a month for each year of college work 

An experienced teacher with more than 15 
pupils and not more than 20 pupils, will be given 
$5 more for such additional number. An experi 
enced teacher, whose qualifications place her 
salary above the minimum, will have her salary 
cut down accordingly as her enrollment comes 
within 2 of 10 pupils or within 2 of 5 pupils 

The sum of $5 will be allowed for each of not 
more than 3 years of actual experience. This sum 
has been set for the reason that the usual teacher 
enters her prime after 3 years of teaching ex- 
perience. Where the experience has been obtained 
outside of the county, or in urban schools, only 
one year of such experience should be credited as 
experience for the rural schools. 

College preparation for rural teaching is to be 
recognized at the rate of $5 for each year of college 
work (thirty hours) but no such credit is allowed 
beyond two years of such work, unless such years 
represent further specialization in teaching in 
rural schools. 

Where a teacher is recognized as well worth 
reappointing, it is rare that she is not worth an 
annual increase in salary, unless conditions do not 
permit it. The increase is figured according to the 
size of the school up to and including at least the 


The Heywood SDK 15 


is a compact, modern desk which saves valuable 
space without sacrifice of comfort. 
bility in room arrangement, too, and in the space of 
a few minutes may be changed from straight-aisle 
alignment to any desired group or special study 
The SDK 15 is available with chromium 
plated or enamelled tubing. May we tell you in 
detail about this and other practical, modern school 
desks recently introduced by Heywood-Wakefield? 


The H-W School 
Furniture Cata- 
logue is now 


copy is yours 
for the asking. 





A Streamlined ... Compact. yj Efficient Desk 


It permits flexi- 
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third re-employment. Though other increases may 
be used, one of $2.50 a month is suggested for 
schools up to 15 pupils, while increases of $5 per 
month are recommended for larger schools. 

Finally, it is necessary to recognize the excep- 
tional and hard-working teachers. This means the 
teacher whose professional interest is superior, 
whose energy is unusual, and whose results are 
uniform and outstanding for all grades. Such fine 
qualifications are not easily measured in dollar 
values, hence a teacher with such special teaching 
ability and with such fine training ought to be 
paid a salary commensurate with the ability of the 
district to pay, meaning whatever it may take to 
get or retain her. 

The present plan is intended as a guide for 
teachers and school boards and in no sense has 
been forced upon the school boards as a require- 
ment. In operation, it has established a reasonable 
wage for teachers in keeping with what is offered, 
and it saves taxpayers from the policy of paying 
too much for less qualified teachers. In fact, the 
plan serves all concerned with greater justice 
and equity. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
added $100,000 to the annual salary increases for 
teachers. White teachers, under the budget, will 


be paid $2,254,976. Last year they were given 
$2,099,862. 
4 Ludington, Mich. The board of education 


has given new teaching contracts to teachers, call- 
ing for new maximums and slightly increased 
salaries. Under the schedule, elementary teachers, 
without degrees, who have reached the maximum, 
will be given increases of $50. Teachers with 
degrees who have not reached the maximum, will 
be increased not to exceed a total of $1,400. 
High-school teachers, with bachelor’s degrees, 
who have not reached the present maximum, will 
be increased $50. Teachers with master’s degrees, 
who have not reached the maximum, will be in- 
creased not to exceed $100. Salaries of principals 











MASSACHUSETTS 


and special teachers will be determined individ- 
ually by action of the board. 

4 Ocean City, N. J. The board of education 
has begun plans for the establishment of a new 
single-salary schedule for teachers, with salary 
increments based on education, experience, and 
idministrative or supervisory position. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
idopted a budget of $3,130,000 for the year 1938, 
which includes $100,000 for teachers’ salaries. 

@ Cedar Falls, lowa: The school board has given 
increases in salary to teachers amounting to 4 
per cent. 

¢ Spencer, Iowa. The school board has given 
increases in salary to teachers who have been re- 
ceiving less than the average pay. The increases 
amount to $5 per month for grade teachers, and 
$10 per month for junior- and senior-high-school 
teachers. 

@ Revere, Mass. The school board has voted 
to pay full salaries to 300 school employees during 
1938. This means that the 10 per cent salary cut 
will be restored to teachers. 

¢ Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has approved 
adjustments in teachers’ salaries, recommended 
by Supt. M. C. Lefler. Under the plan, no teacher 
serving in the first, second, and third tryout 
period will receive less than a $25 increase. The 
board has also approved a recommendation that 
new teachers be elected at one step below the 
prescribed scale, but not less than the minimum 
salary prescribed in the several schedules. Teach- 
ers so elected will be subject to adjustment to 
full schedule placement after the first tryout year. 

@ The board of education of the Smithfield 
Town schools, Esmond, R. I., has increased the 


salaries of all teachers by $50 for each depres- 
sion year served by the teacher without an in- 
crease. This action of the board will raise the 
salary of individual teachers from $50 to $350, 
and will restore the schedule which had not been 
interrupted during the depression years. In the 
future annual increments of $50 will be made 
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Teachers and Administration 
i ee ee 


TENURE IN NEW JERSEY 

Opposition to tenure of teachers is growing in 
New Jersey according to a recent report of a 
committee of the New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion. Serious opposition is shown by school boards 
in 63 out of 553 school districts. The opposition 
to tenure usually takes the form of dismissal of 
teachers at the end of the three-year probationary 
period required by law, or an attempt to break 
the tenure while retaining the teacher’s service 
by making them resign every three years or stay 
out of school for a day or two to break the con- 
tinuity of service. 

Opposition to married teachers is reported by 
54 communities and seems implicit in many 
other comments. Twenty-four districts report op- 
position to tenure of married teachers; 34 report 
they will not put married teachers under tenure; 
22 indicate they will not hire married teachers, 
while 4 indicate that teachers who marry are 
requested to resign. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


¢ City Attorney Harry E. Meyer, Jr., in an 
opinion to the board of education of Oshkosh, 
Wis., has ruled that teacher contracts, given to 
unmarried women teachers, may include a clause 
prohibiting marriage during the term of the con- 
tract. When a “no-marrying” clause is a part of 
the contract, a teacher who weds automatically 
forfeits her position. 

@ Somerville, Mass. The school board has voted 
to approve a joint order of the mayor and 
board of aldermen, seeking to eliminate married 
women now in service. with the exception of those 
living apart from their husbands, or whose hus- 
bands are incapacitated for work. About four- 
teen teachers are involved, some of whom have 
retained counsel. 

¢ Attorney General William S. Ervin, of Minne- 
sota, in a recent opinion, has ruled that a teach- 





er’s continued illness does not automatically 
terminate her contract with a school board. un- 
less it is specifically covered in an agreement. 
“The absence of such a clause,” said Mr. Ervin, 
“means that the contract is in force and will be 
so until it is terminated by a majority vote of 
the board or the resignation of the teacher under 
the provisions of. the teacher-tenure law.” 

¢ The Division of Simplified Practice of the 
United States Bureau of Standards has re- 
affirmed its recommendations of 1935 regarding 
blackboard slate. The program which concerns 
slab heights for fixed wall blackboards, and sizes 
and thicknesses of portable blackboards, school, 
score, and memorandum slates, became effective 
in July, 1924, and was revised in 1935. 

@ The New York School and Library Em- 
ployees’ Union, an A. F. of L. Union, including 
most of the cleaners employed in the New York 
City public schools, has adopted a constitution 
which bars communists, fascists, and nazis from 
its membership. It also bars strikes among the 
schoolworkers. 





A busy classroom in the Edith C. Baker 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
See pages 20-21. 
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Used by Leading 
Schools Everywhere 


Solars are silent “collectors” whose 
one job is to keep your school 
building and grounds neat, clean 
and sanitary. These convenient all- 
steel containers are easy to use and 
can be placed wherever waste ac- 
cumulates. Attractively designed 
and beautifully finished with baked- 
on enamel paint, they harmonize 
with all surroundings. (White, gray, 
green, and grained mahogany are 
standard finishes.) Inner containers 
of paper, burlap, or galvanized 
steel are easily removed and 
emptied. 





Write today for attractive booklet 
and interesting prices. 


Solar-Sturges 
Mig. Co. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


¢ New Castle, Pa. Approximately 57 per cent 
of the teachers of the city are graduates of four- 
year college courses. A number of the teachers 
hold the master’s degree. 

¢ The board of education at Long Beach, Calif., 
is making a survey of retirement plans suited to 
teachers and other employees. George P. Buck, 
actuary, has been employed at a cost of $1,200 
to make the technical study. 

¢ Marshalltown, Iowa. The school board has 
given new contracts to teachers, calling for slight 
increases in salary. The new salary program raises 
the maximum of grade teachers from $1,215 to 
$1,260. High-school women teachers at the maxi- 
mum salary will be raised from $1,350 to $1,395. 
The maximum for women teachers with an M.A. 
degree is increased from $1,440 to $1,485. The 
maximum for junior college instructors is set at 
$1,620. All other instructors will be given increases 
of $10 per month. 

¢ Great Bend, Kans. A new salary schedule, 
recommended by Supt. H. C. Scarborough and 
based upon professional preparation and experi- 
ence, has been adopted by the board of educa- 
tion. The average increase, which will go into 
effect in September, will be 5 per cent. 


A Social Wage 


I think that if the children of Virginia are 
to have the type of instruction which they should 
have to place them in competition with children 
of other states they must have teachers who re- 
ceive a social wage— which is something more 
than a living wage. 

By a social wage I mean a wage sufficiently 
high not only to provide them with all the ac- 
tual necessities of life but to provide them with 
those cultural opportunities which are derived 
from contact with the best books, the best maga- 
zines, travel, association with people in all walks 
of life, and the occasional return to university or 
college to become acquainted with the newer 
things and to enlarge their outlook on life. — 
Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent of schools, 
Newport, Va. 
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Let us help you 





to cut cooking costs — 
speed up service— 





serve better cooked food 


Fall Term 
Seating Requirements 
Should be Selected NOW! 


with the new type 


VULCAN 


GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 





Don't delay. Determine what your seating require- 
ments will be for the new term. Make your selections 


How can the greatest number of steps be saved? ° 
Where should cooking equipment be placed for 
most efficient kitchen operation? What type of 
cooking equipment is best for the requirements 
of your particular school cafeteria? 


Those are the questions always uppermost in 
the minds of Vulcan Consultants when they plan 
your cooking equipment. Their answers uncover 
hidden and unexpected ways to save many an 
extra dollar... to save time and speed up ser- 
vice...to enable your chefs to serve more 


and place your orders while stocks are complete. 
You'll avoid the possibility of disappointment that 
goes hand in hand with last-minute buying and be 
sure to enjoy your vacation to a greater degree. 


Write at once, for the new IRWIN catalog. It's a 
reliable guide to the finest seating for every class- 
room and auditorium use — all built for convenience, 
posture-comfort and durability. Moderately priced. 











appetizing and better cooked food. 









For nearly 50 years, school officials and archi- 
tects have had us help them make the most from 
a savings-program. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 381 FOURTH AVE. - TERRITORIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


ae 


If you are building or modernizing, have our 
representative consult with your school officials 
and submit plans. Our services are entirely 
without obligation. 






Home Making Teachers—get our valuable 24 page “Fact Book™ 


which has 55 illustrations of latest developments in ranges and 


chapter on “Points to Consider in Selecting a Range”. Useful 
for class room work. 





School Division 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
18 East 41st, New York, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Aurora, Ill. 


New Orleans Chicago Los Angeles 





. 
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PETERSON 


Quality 


Laboratory and Library 


Furniture 





Peterson furniture is designed and manufactured to 
meet the educational and service requirements of 
schools. Forty-five years of experience qualifies and 
ensures most successful accomplishment for the 
design and construction of furniture for the school 


laboratories, libraries and shops. 


Copies of catalog No. 20 gladly sent on request to 
superintendents of schools, school business managers 


and school-house architects. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 
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sound economy. 


ARCHITECTS 


Save Sight with DRAPER 
Sight - Saving 
Window Shades 


The Draper Style V Double 
Roller Shade allows the full 
benefit of valuable sight-saving 
light . . . Top Window light! 
Rolled up or down, it shuts out 
excessive glare ... makes day- 
light possible through the en- 
tire window. Its operation is 
simple, quiet, hygienic. 

Its high-grade construction is 


Repairs, up- 
keep and depreciation are 


easily demountable 
Draper Pulley Bracket, and has special 
fixtures for attaching the V Light Shield 
to either wood or steel frame windows. 


Write for catalog showing correct installa- 
tion on all window types. Address Dept. AA. 


— Sample parts and catalog useful in 
planning will be sent, gladly. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Preferred by Leading United States Schools. 
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DRAPER Style V 
minimized. It’s completely and Double Roller Shade 


fro th 
gale Special 


Fixtures for 
All Steel 
Window 
Shade 


Installations 


SPICELAND, IND. 








New Books 


American History Map Manual 

By Rolla M. Tryon. Paper, 48 pages. Price, 50 
cents. Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, IIl. 

The teaching of geography without maps is un- 
thinkable. The teaching of history without the 
full use of geographic facts is likewise an im- 
possibility. And the teaching of historic geo- 
graphic facts without well-authenticated maps 
means that the teacher is hampered in her pres- 
entation almost to complete defeat. 

Just how important maps are in social-science 
studies, how they may be used to visualize his- 
toric facts and movements, how splendidly they 
may be tied into an activity program, how they 
strengthen the teacher’s correlation of history 
with economics, civics, and literature — these are 
only a few of the facts made clear in the present 
book. 

While it is frankly intended for use as a 
manual to accompany the author’s illustrated 
maps of United States history, it is a fine con- 
tribution to the practical literature of method in 
both history and the use of maps. 

State and Federal Grants-in-Aid 

By Henry Bettermann, Ph.D. Cloth, 550 pages. 
Published by Mentzer, Bush & Company, New 
York, Chicago. 

The author of this book proceeds upon the 
thought that grants-in-aid, be they federal or 
state, may no longer be regarded as incidental 
in the discussion of public finance and adminis- 
tration. The trend has been in the direction of 
a shift of support whereby the larger govern- 
mental unit comes to the rescue of the smaller, 
with the indication that the grants-in-aid will be- 
come permanent. The scheme of taxation will be 
such that monies will be raised where there is the 
most income and the greatest ability to pay, 
while the outlays will be made where the peo- 


ple live and where the needs exist 

In the light of these facts a study of the sub- 
ject in all its implications becomes timely. While 
state grants-in-aid have a longer history, federal 
subventions in the United States are of recent 
date. These are not made directly except in rare 
instances. The federal subventions for relief, so- 
cial security, and education use the states as 
the intermediaries for ultimate expenditure of 
the federal monies. That this new order of things 
involves dangers to established democratic prac- 
tices of government and threatens to upset many 
of the traditional balances and safeguards is 
clear to anyone who has followed recent events. 
Serious considerations of legislative and adminis- 
trative nature must be taken into account to 
assure not only economy and efficiency but to 
maintain true democracy. 

Professor Bettermann, in this book, enters upon 
an exhaustive discussion of the grants-in-aid prob- 
lem in its larger aspects, providing illuminating 
descriptions of other countries as to the policies 
and procedures they use in solving their similar 
problems. One of the features of the study and 
one which renders it distinctive, is that the au- 
thor draws upon historic and recent documents 
and reports from Germany, England, France, and 
other countries, and evaluates recent American 
laws and tendencies in the light of old world 
experiences. 

An illuminating chapter deals with state school 
subventions. State aid for elementary schools 
has been traditional in American public finance 
for about a century. Many aspects of public edu- 
cation owe their origin and growth to the effec- 
tiveness of state .aid. State monies have been 
used to lengthen terms, to improve the quality 
of teachers, to provide special instruction in new 
fields, and in general to equalize opportunities 
The chief effect of grants has been to encourage 
rather than to discipline local authorities, to de- 
velop effective minimum programs. As the au- 
thor says, the school aids have been and are of 
great fiscal importance, but they have not done 


much to improve the quality of local school 
administration. 

It is not possible to read this work without 
agreeing fully with the author that the grants-in- 
aid policy as applied to the United States and the 
several states, is in its formative stages and is 
full of defects and inequalities. The federal ad- 
ministrative control in its relation to the states, 
has been conspicuously weak. For schoolmen 
the following significant conclusions and evalua- 
tion seem important: 

“Certain aspects of present grants-in-aid policy 
could, in the writer’s opinion, be improved. State 
grants-in-aid could be made conditional as a 
means of improving local work. The grants might 
be used to support a program of local govern- 
ment consolidation, professionalization of per- 
sonnel, and control of financial procedure. It 
remains to be seen whether or not the social- 
security-act grants will become an effective device 
for directing state administration. The methods 
of apportioning federal and state grants are in 
need of revision, and the immediate step that is 
indicated is the determination of the costs of 
the standard services. If the policy of equaliza- 
tion of costs were to be generally undertaken, 
there would be a further step in the direction of 
making contributions to government from private 
citizens correspond more closely to their taxable 
capacity, regardless of their place of residence. 
While the grants-in-aid cannot be regarded as 
the only way of dealing with either the financial 
or the political and administrative problems 
arising from modern conditions, it is the most 
practicable way of re-establishing an equilibrium 
between central and local finance, and may be 
used as an important device for gradual improve- 
ment of state and local government and adminis- 
tration.” 

The Progress Arithmetics 

By Boyer, Cheyney, and White. Books A and 
B, 178 pages and 186 pages. Each 48 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The series consists of a book for each grade 
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“We find our Hammond a great asset 


—writes Miss Lula C. Parmley, Chairman of 
the Department of Music, Pasadena (Calif.) 


Junior College. 


all of Miss Parmley’s enthusiastic letter, in 


“‘We have received 
both the 


musicians in the community 


res pV 


which she says: 


compliments from 





They are combination textbooks and workbooks, 
related to the life of the pupil. There is abundant 
drill and test material 

Elementary English in Action (Practice Books) 

By Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler. Four books, 
each 80 pages, 24 cents each. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

The English in Action Series comprises a text 
book and a workbook for each of grades 3 to 
12. Those considered here are the workbooks for 
grades 3 to 6. They provide the facts of gram 
mar with well-arranged exercises based upon the 
pupil’s interests and needs 
School Size and Efficiency 

By Warren C. Seyfert, Paper, xiv-314 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

The author has set for himself the task of de- 
termining by well-established statistical methods 
the efficiency of junior and senior high schools as 
this is affected by size. The following aspects of 
efficiency are considered: (1) organization of in- 
struction, (2) the composition of the teaching 
staff, (3) the promotion of students, (4) the 
program of studies, (5) the supervision of in- 
struction, (6) educational and vocational guid- 
ance, (7) extracurricular activities, (8) articula- 
tion of junior and senior high schools 

It is the author’s conclusion that large schools 
are superior in every department to small schools. 
This generalization applies especially to the use 
of newer, scientific procedures in student ability 
grouping, guidance, and scope of curriculum of- 
ferings and to such educationally significant mat 
ters as the employment of well-trained staffs, 
supervision, and extracurricular programs. 

While the book refrains from making the sug- 
gestion, the entire study indicates the advisability 
of reorganizing high-school districts and of com- 
bining schools especially in the case of schools 
with enrollments of sixty and less pupils. The au- 
thor suggests a long list of choices which the 
principal of small and medium-sized schools may 
make for mitigating the disadvantages arising 
from the smallness of his classes and the meager- 
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His recommendation that 
the school try to learn exactly what its situa 
tion is, where it is trying to go, and what its 
educational and administrative policies are to be, 
seems not only practical but absolutely essential 
if improvement is to be sought through changes 
in the course of study, improvement in guid- 
ance, betterment of the staff, etc 

The book is one of the sanest in its use of the 
statistical method that has been published. 
Junior College in Business Education 

By H. G. Shields. Paper, 94 pp. $1. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, II. 

A discussion of the function, status, and pos- 
sible expansion of business education in the junior 
college. 

Unit-Activity Reading Series 

Practice pads to be used with Near and Far and 
Round About You. By Nila Banton Smith. Paper, 
96 pp. each. 32 cents each. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, New York, N. Y 


ness of all his resources 


These workbooks are to be used with a first 
and second reader respectively. They provide 
word study, practice in various reading skills, 


and quiet seatwork 


Through by Rail 


By Charles G. Hall. Cloth, 153 pages. Price, 
$1.32. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City, N. Y 

The author has taken a leaf out of the note- 


books of modern train designers and has stream- 
lined this book in text and illustrations. The 
publishers not to be outdone have given the 
format and typography a fitting modernistic 
touch. Aside from its interest-compelling form 
and content, the book is packed full of valuable 
facts on the history and the present status of 
railroads, and children in intermediate grades 
will find it most helpful in studying the social, 
economic, and _ statistical aspects of  trans- 
portation. 
Gregg Typing 

By R. P. Sorelle 
and C. I. Blanchard 


H. H. Smith. W. R. Foster, 
Cloth, 314 


pages. Price, 








mond is used constantly in assemblies, col- 
lege convocations, lecture series, concerts, and 
in the major productions of the music and 
drama departments. /t fills a great need.”’ May 
we send you the names of some of the other 
schools which have installed Hammonds and 
are finding them invaluable in many ways? 
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THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


Fits in a 4-ft. square; is portable. 
Offers 
almost infinite variety. 
symphony orchestras and 1750 churches. 
Requires no building alterations. 

Current cost no more than for half a dozen 
light bulbs; upkeep is negligible. 

Average 


$1750.00. 


The Hammond Organ pictured at the left completely 
fills the huge auditorium of the Pasadena Junior College 


combinations in 
Is used by great 


beautiful tonal 


school installation is about 


with glorious organ music. 
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The Hammond Organ, 2977 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on the Hammond Organ, including the 


STATE 


$1.60. Gregg New York, 
Chicago. 

This new edition of the complete Gregg course 
in typing is attractive chiefly because of its solid 
use of correct psychological principles and its 
inclusion of genuinely practical types of exercises. 
The student who completes the course con- 
scientiously cannot but acquire a close knowl- 
edge of commercial correspondence, business 
practice, and legal forms. The frequent tests are 
more than adequate for building up permanent 
typing skills 


Publishing Company, 


PUBLICATIONS 


Courses in Safety Education 
Paper, 9 pages. Compiled by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, Washington, D. C 
This list of available safety courses is classified under 


four main sections, comprising general safety, highway 
and traffic, fire prevention, and shop safety 
Our Children’s Opportunities 

Paper, 48 pages. Illinois Education Association, Spring 


field 


This study aims to prove that the modern streamlined 


school, with its new gadgets, does a better job teaching 
the traditional reading, arithmetic, and geography than 
does the Model T school, still found in the poor com 


munities of Illinois 
support of 
munities 
From High School to College 

Paper, 122 pages. Circular No 
by the Research Division of the 
Association, Washington, D. C 

Nowhere is articulation more troublesome 
high schools and colleges, where the problem is com 
plicated by traditional differences in purpose and proce- 
dure. This bulletin summarizes the guidance and orienta 
tion procedures used in high schools and 
colleges. It evaluates the opinions of college officials as 
to the effectiveness of their own programs 

The bulletin will stimulate similar self-appraisal on the 
part of college authorities and suggest possible 
ments in orientation and guidance programs 
Progress Arithmetics 

Book E. By P. A. Boyer, W. W 
White. Paper, 192 pp. Price, 48 
Company, New York, N. Y 

A study and workbook for 


It suggests forcibly the need of better 
schools in economically unfortunate con 
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SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE 





No. H-22 Combination Science Unit 


Many educators are now turning to combination science rooms as an eco- 
nomical means of providing schools with a variety of science teaching facilities. 


Three units, such as the one illustrated above, will accommodate classes of 24 
students for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Botany, and General Science.* 
designed flexibility of this unit is such that efficient facilities are provided for 


all these subjects in only one laboratory room. 


*Send our Planning Department sketches of your floor plans. 
Science Laboratory layouts will be made and submitted as blueprints for your 
This Sheldon service involves you in no obligation and is furnished 


approval. 
without charge to schools. 





245 PAGE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 








Muskegon, Dept. S 


Essentials of Business Mathematics 
By R. Robert Rosenberg. Cloth, x + 326 pp. 
$1.20. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
This book is strictly vocational in character and the 
emphasis is laid strongly upon combining accuracy with 
rapidity in the solution of widely met and rather difficult 
problems 


Fifty Popular Woodworking Projects 


Price, 


New York, N. Y. 


By Jos. J. Lukowitz. Cloth, 80 pp. Price, $1.25. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
This collection of toy and furniture projects is of 


interest to teachers and boys who require simple, inter- 


esting, and useful articles. Each of the objects can be 
made in a brief time, requires low cost materials, and 
minimum equipment of tools 


Basic Teacher-Education Policies and Practices 

By Harry Alvin Brown. Cloth, 184 pp. Price, $1.85 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y 

This doctoral thesis limits itself to a study of the 
teacher-education policies and practices in New Hampshire 


Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement 
Tests 
Intermediate Tests for grades three to six. Specimen set, 
45 cents. 


Traits Characteristic of Men Majoring in Physical Edu- 
cation at the Pennsylvania State College 

By Nelson Sumter Walke. Cloth, 62 pages. Price, $1.60. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

This doctoral thesis finds that students majoring in phys- 
ical education are older and weigh 15 pounds more than 
students in general education, that they are intellectually 
inferior, that they are stronger and healthier, slightly 
lower in socio-economic status, and excel in leadership 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty 

For grades one to six. Examiner's kit, $1.65. 

By Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair Sullivan. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y 

The purpose of this capacity and achievement-test ma 
terial is to discover and analyze reading difficulties so 
that remedial work may be planned to correct the specific 
causes of an individual child’s failures in reading. 

The “analysis of reading difficulty’ is a battery of in- 
dividual tests accompanied by a check list of significant 
reading errors likely to be made by a child. The analysis 
gives a detailed picture of difficulties which are blocking 
the child’s progress. 

The materials require very short test periods 


They are 
planned for use by average teachers. 
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Patented Automatic 


regulatory laws 
drinking fountains. 
The No. 


The 


feature incorporated 


prevents them 
squirted. 
General | another important 


Head 


control. The stream 






Century 


DRINKING 


700 Bubbler Head 
used on CENTURY DRINK- 
ING FOUNTAINS are fool- 
proof and positively sanitary. 
No water from the lips of the 
drinker can fall back on the 
nozzle. The positive non-squirt 


Bubbler Head positively 
from being 


feature 
found in the No. 700 Bubbler 
is the automatic water 
is never 
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SANITARY 





REAL PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN 


All CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
equipped with the No. 700 
Bubbler 
Head meet every requirement 
of the rules of the American 
Public Health Association. 
They have been approved for 
use in all Government Depart- 
ments and in all States having 
governing 


the 





too high or low, but always 


correct, which means 


economy. 


Michigan 


The Psychology of Early Growth 

By Arnold Gesell, Helen Thompson, and Catherine S 
Amatruda. Cloth, 278 pp. Price, $4. The Macmillan Com 
pany, New York, N. Y. . 

This book reports an extended experiments 
and observations from which the authors have developed 
a method of genetic analysis and 
of infant behavior 
The South American Handbook 

Edition for 1938. 681 pages. Published by H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This is a compact volume addressed to travelers who 
intend to visit the countries of South and Central Amer- 
ica, including Mexico and Cuba. The physiographical 
features, economic and social facts, descriptions of cities 
and sections, and many interesting characteristics are 
treated. The information which a commercial traveler may 
require and desire in visiting the Southern countries is 
liberally provided. High-school libraries will find the book 
an inexhaustible mine of information for 
economics, and geography classes 
The Culture of Sioux City Youth 

By H. B. Hawthorn. Paper, 24 pages 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa. 


series ot 


comprehensive norms 


commercial 


Morningside Col- 


This study takes up the social and cultural contacts of 
800 children in the junior high school. It recognizes the 
educational values of out-of-school contacts of these chil 
dren as affecting the ultimate cultural status of the com- 
munity 
The Student Editor 

By James W. Mann. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, $1. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This guidebook for pupil editors of school papers is 
both a text and a reference book. It describes in the 
simplest possible manner, the processes of gathering news 
and other materials for a school magazine, of organizing 
a balanced issue of a periodical, of handling manuscript 
for the printer, proof, etc. Separate chapters are included 
on the several steps in issuing a paper and on methods 
of production other than printing. Suggestions are made 
for financing school papers by selling subscriptions and 
advertisements 

The book will fill 
senior high schools 
Comprehensive Readings for Second-Year Latin 

By John Flagg Gummere. Paper, 60 pages. Price, 28 
cents. Scott, Foresman Company, Chicago, II. 

This book is actually something new in Latin readers 
A collection of thirty brief extracts from Latin authors 
is provided. The student is not asked to make a literal 
or even a complete free translation; he is, however, 


exactly the needs of 


junior and 


water 


Write for Complete Catalog. 


PATENTED 
The features embodied in this drinking foun- 


tain mean real sanitation—water economy 
automatic stream control—non-squirt feature 
—impossible to contaminate. 


——=_CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC... 
BELLEVILLE - - - 


ILLINOIS~ 


required to answer a series of questions concerning each 
lesson, the replies to which will indicate clearly how 
well he has understood what he has read. The book thus 


is a combination workbook and ‘“‘silent’’ reader. The 
training provided takes the student away from formal 
grammar, syntax, and vocabulary and centers attention 


upon accurate, rapid sight translation 
Personnel and Financial Statistics of Schoo! Organiza- 
tions Serving Rural Children, 1933-34 
By Lester B. Herlichy. Paper, 15 pages. Price, 5 cents. 
Circular No. 32, 1938, of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
This study reveals the enormous variations in school 
service and school costs between city and urban schools 
and between schools in the chief regions of the United 
States 


Characteristics and Classification of Animals 


By E. Meiche and Marie Barrett. Cloth, Price, $1 
each; paper, 12 cents. Published by The Standard Print- 
ing Company, San Antonio, Texas 


This chart provides for biology classes a quick means 
of studying animals on the basis of their characteristics 
so that definite classifications of the same may be made. 
State Rules and Regulations Governing Safety Education 

Paper, 30 pages. Published by the safety and traffic 
engineering department of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

The data represents present-day practices in all states 
in the country. No comments are made as to the method 
of teaching safety, but information is given on the laws 
and the regulations governing the teaching of safety. 
Report on Enrollment and Scholarship of Spanish and 

Non-Spanish in the Public Schools of Montrose, 

Colorado 

A study conducted under the direction of J. B. Morgan, 
Superintendent of Schools, Montrose, Colo, 

This study, directed by Supt. J. B. Morgan, shows the 
distribution of enrollment and scholarship in three Mont- 
rose public schools. It indicates that while the Spanish 
children are mentally as bright as the non-Spanish, they 
are distinctly lower in scholarship and are a distinct 
problem to the teachers because of the high percentage 
of failures, poor attendance, language handicap, etc. The 
Spanish children enter late and leave early. There is a 
lack of home help and encouragement. 

Mr. Morgan concludes that the low rating of Spanish 
pupils is an index to the environment in which they live. 
Secretarial Assistance in Teachers’ Colleges and Normal 

Schools 


By Luther Jordan Bennett. Cloth, 86 pages. Price, 
$1.60. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New 
York, N. Y. 
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ORTABLE 


TWO UNITS 
TO CARRY 


Weight 60 Ibs. 


THREE 
UNITS TO 
USE 


(Interchangeable) 


June, 













Projector Speaker and 
Only 32 Ibs. Amplifier 28 Ibs. 
15x9x 13% 181/2x9x 13% 


THE NEW HOLMES 


16mm all 


This newly designed 16mm 
projector is the only one that 
has been designed to make it 
truly portable and practical 
for the many uses required in 
schools and colleges. 


sprocket Projector 


Holmes Always A 
Step Ahead 

These features (many 
clusively Holmes) are the 
reasons why Holmes Pro- 
jectors are favored by the 
world’s most noted lecturers and motion picture enthusiasts. 


REAR PICTURE SHUTTER NEW TANGENTIAL 
Has been on Holmes Projec- APERTURE — Latest 


ex- 


SOUND 


devel- 


tors since 1922. opment in sound reproduc- 
BALL BEARINGS — For long tion. 

life and smooth running. ae ace wane Ge 
ADJUSTABLE APERTURE PHOTO CELL No prism or 

GATE— Absolutely essential 


reflected light. 


for perfect projection. 


‘ moe A alia HOLD BACK SPROCKET- 
DECIMITTENT SPROCKET Absolutely essential for per 
MOVEMENT—No claw. fect sound. 
ALL SPROCKET Insures FILTERED SOUND SPROCK- 


ET—Same as used in theatre 
machines. 

GOVERNOR TYPE MOTOR 
Silent and sound speeds. 
THREADING — Simplicity it- 
self. 
HIGH 
LENS. 
EXCITER UNIT Instantly 
removable for lamp change. 
LAMPHOUSE — Adaptable to 
500, 700 or 1000 watt lamps. 

DYNAMIC SPEAKER. 

AMPLIFIER—10 Watts 
put. 

REELS—400 to 1600 feet. 


NEW LOW PRICE 


Larger production and simpli- 
fied mechanism make possible 
a lower price on Holmes qual 
ity equipment. 


maximum film life. 


FIDELITY SOUND 


out- 





The 
advantage 
music 


used to 
teaching 


turntable can be 
for dancing and 
appreciation. 


electric 


Write for full information. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1812 ORCHARD ST., 


CHICAGO 
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The KUNDTZ 





DESK 


When selecting classroom equipment choose a desk that is de- 
signed to protect precious eye-sight and correct faulty vision. 


This “Sight-Saver” Desk eliminates the causes of near-sight- 
edness and is conducive of correct posture for body health. 
Write for complete specifications and prices. 


















“Correct Reading Angle” and “Correct 
Focal Distance” are the two Sight Saving 
features of this modern, practical and 
economical Kundtz desk. 


Licensed under the Wag- 
ner Patents- originator of 
this style of Sight-Saving 
combination. 


Number 
641-$ 


STUDY TOP DESK — The only desk of 
this type using the same materials, construc- 
tion and finish found in the highest priced 
desks. This desk also made with a tablet arm, 
No. 503. Write fo: 
complete specifica- 
tions and prices. 






No. 631 


AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


Fulfilling the demand fora full end 
panel chair. Attractive design (in 
colors to match room interiors), 
deep curve back — plywood of 
various thicknesses, choice of full 
veneer or upholstered back and 
seat, equipped with noiseless, ball- 
bearing seat hinges. Write for com- 
plete specifications and prices. 


ee es OT Pe Die a 


No. 36 
@ Attention: Distributors and Agents—Choice territories 


are open for responsible parties. Write for 
further information. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
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quirements. 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


2906 N. Western Avenue 





DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 


Chicago, Illinois 





School Business Administration 
mS ER Se a ERE Na 


UNIFYING ACCOUNTING IN THE 
STATE OF IOWA 

Unified accounting in Iowa is making con- 
tinuous progress under the direction of Mr. R. 
C. Williams, director of research for the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

During the year 1938 a special effort is being 
made to improve the school census and to ob- 
tain uniform records. The State Department is 
convinced that a complete census is necessary 
for the successful distribution of semiannual 
apportionment, the allotment of library funds, 
the levying of local taxes, and the management 
of local attendance problems. 

Under the new laws, the census is_ taken 
biennially during the month of June in each 
even-numbered year. It must include all persons 
between the ages of 5 and 21. The latter requires 
that facts concerning the age, sex. and address 
of children, and especially information concern- 
ing speech and hearing defects, and physically 
handicapped and feeble-minded persons must be 
maintained. The secretary of each school district 
is required to keep the census on forms provided 
by the state department 

The newly developed census blanks have been 
worked out on the basis of insuring accuracy, 
especially in the matter of age. 


SCHOOL EXPLOSION AND ITS LESSONS 


At Farmerville, La., a gas-heated range boiler 
exploded doing serious damage to a high-school 
building. The school authorities prompted an in- 
vestigation for the purpose of preventing similar 
accidents. The expert, Dr. David J. Price, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has presented 
the following recommendations: 

1. All manually operated or automatic hot 


no more lost keys ... instead, 
security plus simplicity. 
YALE Combination Pad- 
locks, known for their out- 
standing strength and 
dependability, meet all re- 


Model 579 


(Model 589 has emer- fa 
gency key operation) fixe 


Write for description and prices... 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


June, 1938 
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COMBINATION | tgp 
PADLOCKS 


No more padlock problems... 


Model 429 


Real Protection 
at moderate cost. 


U. S. A. 





water heating boilers should be equipped with 
safety valves to relieve excessive pressures. These 
valves should be tested at regular intervals to 
insure their proper operation 

2. All hot-water heating equipment should be 
under the supervision of responsible school offi- 
cials, who should carefully check all valves, tanks, 
and heating equipment at the close of each day. 

3. The practice of turning off water supplies 
to hot-water boilers to economize on water bills 
should be discontinued. The plumbing fixtures 
and connections in the building and to outside 
drinking fountains should be kept in good con- 
dition so that water in the supply line need not 
be shut off 

4. Provision should be made for regular and 
systematic safety and fire-prevention inspections 
in school buildings. This self-inspection can be 
made at least each month by a committee of 
three, consisting of the principal, the local fire 
chief, and the janitor. The completed inspection 
reports should be filed with the local board of 
education. Self-inspection blanks can be secured 
from the various field offices of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 

5. Rural-school districts should provide in- 
surance-explosion protection on school properties 
The protection should not only cover fire loss, 
but explosion damage as well 


BEFORE A SCHOOL BUILDING IS BUILT 

New York City has an extremely long pro 
cedure which must be followed before a school 
building can be constructed. The following 32 
steps are offered as absolutely essential, in a 
study made by the Public Education Association. 
The foregoing list does not include the steps that 
are necessary during the construction of a building 
until its final acceptance: 

1. Report of associate super'ntendent to board cf super 


intendents as to the requirements of the building — num- 


ber of rooms, grades, etc 
2. Action by board of superintendents 
3. Report to board of education. Consideration by com 


mittee on building and sites 


4. Approval by board of education 

5. Copy forwarded to superintendent of school buildings 

6. Consideration by superintendent of school buildings 
of what plans would best meet the requirements 

7. Consultation on these plans with pedagogical staff 

8. Preparation of plans in drafting room 

9. Submission of preliminary design to Municipal Art 
Commission 

10. Completion of drawings 

11. Submission for final approval of Municipal Art 
Commission 

12, Submission for approval of Bureau of Buildings in 
borough in which the job is located 

13. Submission to Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity, respecting plumbing, gas fitting, and elec- 
tric work 

14. Preparation and printing of specifications 

15. Submission to and securing approval of board of 
education. 

16. Forwarding of notice of such approval to board of 
estimate and apportionment 

17. Reference to committee of the whole of board of 
estimate and apportionment 

18. Reference to the engineers of this committee 

19. Report to and action by committee of the whole 

20. Report to and action by board of estimate and 
apportionment 

21. Notice to secretary of board of education 

22. Notice from secretary to superintendent of schoo 
buildings 

23. Submission to corporation counsel for approval of 
form of centract and advertisement 

24. Filing in City Record and advertising for ten days 

25. Opening of bids by superintendent of school build 


26. Report to board of education and making of award 
27. Notification to comptroller for approval of sureties 
28. Return to board of education; surety bonds attached 
Contract signed and sent to auditor for recording 

30. Contract returned to comptroller for final approval 
31. Notice of which, when received, is conveyed to 


deputy superintendents of buildings 


32. Notice given to contractor to begin work 


¢ Morrison, Ill. The voters have approved a 
new tax rate of $2 for the next year. This is an 
increase of 62 cents over the year 1937 
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ON THE PLAYGROUND 
ECONOMY IS SPELLED 


“JUNGLEGYM” 





The «Junglegym” Climbing Structure is the most economical of all playground equip- 
ment. It accommodates the greatest number of children in the smallest play space. It is 
usable the whole year round. It has no moving parts to wear out or to be replaced. It is 
absolutely safe. There are no dangerous swinging parts. “‘Junglegym”’ Climbing Structures 
furnished in a variety of sizes. J. E. Porter Corporation offices in principal cities. Write 
for new booklet 538. 


ming pool equipment. 


J.E. PORTER CORP. 





News of Superintendents 





@ Super. H. D. Myers, of Eden, N. Y., has been re- 
elected for the next year. 

e@ Supt. VerNon A. Garver, of Rittman, 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. W. A. Russet, of Salem, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for his fourteenth term 

e@ Supt. J. M. Pearson, of Louisville, Miss., 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

e Supt. H. O. Miter, of Gruver, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for another year 

e@ Supt. Paut Morris, of Benkelman, Nebr., 
re-elected for the next year 

@ Mr. T. G. Burns, of Rockwell City, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Clear Lake 
He succeeds C. A. Pease, who is retiring at the close 
of the school year. 

e@ Supt. E. L. Mrrrer, of Maquoketa 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. Eart Secoy, of Fruitland, Oreg., 
elected for another year 

@ Tuomas REED GRONINGER, of Attica, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Logansport 

@ Mr. Herpert Jones has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of schools at Gary, Ind. He succeeds the late 
W. A. Wirt 

@ Mr. J. A. Caywoop has been elected superintendent 
of the schools of Kenton County, Ohio. Mr. Caywood 
was formerly principal of the Dixie Heights School 

@ Lovis Leon Tuurstone, professor of psychology at 
the University of Chicago, has been designated for the 
Charles F. Grey Distinguished Service Professorship. The 
designation becomes effective on July 1, when Professor 
Thurstone will succeed Dr. Charles H. Judd as head of 
the department of education. Professor Thurstone is well 
known for his work in measuring intelligence. He is the 
author of the intelligence tests given to entering students 
at scores of American colleges each year 

@ Supt. Georce C. Carrort, of Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been re-elected for a four-year term. Superintendent 
Carroll has completed eleven years of head 
of the school system. 

@ Atpert Fisuer, of Georgetown, Ky., has 
elected superintendent of schools at Burnside 

@ Roy T. Scuroeper has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Ovid, Mich 


Ohio, has 


has been 


has been 


Iowa, has been 


has been re- 


service as 


been 








@ Mr. Roserr O. Evans has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Quincy, Ill. He succeeds W. H 
Lemmel, who will go to Highland Park, Mich 

@ Lewis W. Repemsky has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Attica, Ind. He succeeds T. R. Groninger. 
@ Supr. J. IvAN Nrercartnu, of Cass City, Mich., has 
been re-elected for a fourth year 

@T. M. Momany, of Marcellus, Mich., has 
elected superintendent of schools at Covert 
@ Supt. B. C. SHANKLAND, of Cadillac, 
been re-elected for another year 

@ RatpH VAN VOLKINBURGH, of Merrill, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Capac 

@ Supt. C. W. Bemer, of St. Johns, Mich., has been 
re-elected for the next year 
@ Supt. R. H. Wrrson, of 
re-elected for another year 

@ Super. C. E. Kwnapp, of Vinton, 
elected for a two-year term 

@ M. G. Carmany has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Edmore, Mich. 

ec. E. Amen, of Bonaparte, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Donnellson 

@ Lee Corer has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Clutier, Iowa. He succeeds C. B. Davis 


been 


Mich., has 


Alpena, Mich., has been 


Iowa, has been re- 


@E. T. Wiscernorr has been elected superintendent 
of the Grand Meadow Consolidated School at Washta, 
lowa 

@ Supt. HARLAND Hanson, of Arthur, Nebr., has been 


re-elected for another year 

@0O. L. Dononoge, of Stella, lowa, has 
superintendent of schools at Giltner 

@ Cuartes E. Damron has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Childress, Tex. He succeeds A. W. Adams 
@ Supt. A. L. Burks, of Shawnee, Okla., has been re- 
elected for the next year 

@ Supr. C. B. Matuews, of Newnan, Ga., has been 
re-elected for his tenth consecutive year 

@ Dr. Wetts A. HAtt, for 31 years superintendent of 
schools at Concord, Mass., died on April 6, at the age 
of 60 years. 


been elected 


@ Mr. Howarp J. Sanpers has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Eden, Tex 
@ Supt. M. C. Munson, of Preston, Minn., has been 


re-elected for the next year 

@ Mr. Craupe E. Mattruews has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent of schools at Logan, Iowa. He suc- 
ceeds Don A. Foster, who has taken a position with the 
American Book Company 


@ Super. E. T. Mrtter, of Hannibal, Mo., has been 
re-elected for another year 
e@ Supt. Eart Situ, of Sheboygan, Wis., has been 


We build a complete line of playground, gymnasium and swim- 


Manufacturers of Louden Gymnasium, OTT AWA 


Swimming Pool and Playground Equip- 


ment, Spalding Gymnasium Equipment | L L | N O | S 





re-elected for the next year. He has just completed four 
years of service as head of the school system. 

@ Supt. CuHartes C. Smirnu, of Bridgeport, Pa., has 
been re-elected for a four-year term. 

@ Supt. W. D. Gameate, of Sharon, Pa., has been re- 
elected for a four-year term. Dr. Gamble has been head 
of the Sharon school system since 1913 

@ Supt. J. Roy Jackson, of Beaver 
been re-elected for another term. 

@ Supt. Frep Bruner, of Bonne Terre, Mo 
re-elected for his eighteenth year. 

@ Ciinton H. Atwoop has been elected superinteudent 
of schools at Solvay, N. Y. He succeeds C. A. Duvall 

@ Supt. Water Horst, of Three Rivers, Mich., has 
been re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. Mrirrorp Wits, of 
been re-elected for a fourth term 

@ Supt. H. E. Nortuey, of Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
has been re-elected for a sixth term. 

@ Maurice Apams, of Roseburg, has 
superintendent of schools at Power, Oreg 

@ Supt. C. M. Srepuens, of Fredericktown, Mo., has 
been re-elected for a third year 

@ Supt. B. E. Bearp, of Webster City, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Supt. V. E. Stranspury, of Carroll, 
re-elected, with an increase in salary 


Falls, Pa., has 


, has been 


Mich., has 


Lexington, 


been elected 


Iowa, has been 


@ Dr. Guy L. Hmtesoe, of Port Chester, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Rutherford 
_ » 

@ Supt. E. G. Ortperc, of Irwin, Iowa, has been re 


elected for another year. 

@ Mr. Jesse L. Gorns has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Cheyenne, Wyo. He succeeds A. S. Jessup 
@ Supr. Exuis F. Nantz, of Tonkawa, Okla., 
re-elected. 

@ Austin J. Grepons, has been elected superintendent 
of schools for Manchester, N. H., to succeed Dr. Louis P 
Benezet. Mr. Gibbons, who has been assistant superintend- 
ent during the past eleven years, is a native of Clinton 
Mass., and a graduate of Holy Cross College. He formerly 
taught at Seton Hall and was principal of Sterling High 
School at Sterling, Mass. He has had experience in teach 
ing as principal of a grade school and as assistant head 
master at Central High School, Manchester 

Mr. Gibbons’ election is for a term of six years at an 
annual salary of $7,000 

@ Dr. L. P. Benezer, 1924 superintendent of 
schools at Manchester, N. H., has resigned to become pro 
fessor of education at Dartmouth College. Dr 
previously superintendent at Evansville, Ind 


has been 


since 


Benezet was 
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When important schools buy important equipment, it 
means that the products have passed rigid examination inneceeneneeeenes 
for design, practicality, and built-in quality. 
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GEOGRAPHY MAPS 


For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 
political, physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, .simple and brightly colored are for beginners. 
For junior and senior high schools special series of economic maps of 


both United States and World are available. 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series includes the Old World Back- 
ground. The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical pictures and Wilgus 
Directed History Problems and Projects supplement the maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY CHARTS 


P A . The biology section of our new C38 catalog lists a complete line for all 
Walrus 1s proud to have laboratory and vocational equip- biological sciences. Here are charts for every grade of work from the 
ment in many of the country’s most important schools. more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 


P . . he most technical anatomical forms. 
This advertisement, attached to your letterhead, will bring Ate 


the Walrus catalog to your desk. 


* WALRUS MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

@ Lonnie E. Briccs was elected superintendent at 
Kensett, Ark. 

@j. H. CuLpertson was elected superintendent at 
Swink, Colo 
@ In Georgia, D. V. Spencer was elected superintendent 
at Jackson, and J. C. OLuirr was elected superintendent 
at Reidsville. 

@ A. S. Nicnots was elected superintendent at Bush- 
nell, Ill. 

@ In lowa, Guy H. Davis was elected superintendent at 
Farmington; T. B. WarREN was elected superintendent 
and H. C. ENGLEesrRecnt, principal at Nevada; ALBERT 
WAGNER, principal at McCausland; A. R. Moriepce, 
superintendent at Wapello; A. A. JOHNSON, superin- 
tendent at Muscatine; Mervin B. McCurty, superin- 
tendent at North English 
@ In Kentucky, R. B. Cartmett was elected principal 
at Sanders; A. B. May, principal at Worthville, Carroll 
County; Georce Sapp, superintendent at Taylor County 
@S. T. Manvuet was elected superintendent and J. L 
RUTHERFORD, principal at Audubon, Nebr 

@C. N. Stevenson was elected principal at Norwalk 
Ohio 

@ Evtis F. Nantz was elected superintendent at Ton 
kawa, Okla. 

@ in Oregon, Ropert Baker was elected principal at 
Lacomb; Howarp GerorGre was elected superintendent and 
E. OLeMAN, principal at Stayton 

@ By a unanimous vote W. R. DUNWIDDIF was re 
appointed superintendent of schools at Port Wash 
ington, Wis 

@ R. K. Satissury, for thirteen years a principal, was 
elected superintendent of schools of Greenhill, Ohi 


ee] B. Younc was re-elected superintendent of the 
Owendale, Mich chools 


eA. J DUNCA resigned the superintendency at 
Sandusky, Mich and accepted a similar position at 
Yale, Mich 

@ Lars HACKSTAD resigned the uperintendency of the 
Traverse City, Mich., scl owing to ill health 

@ Ropert ©. Evans, f er uperintendent of schools 
at Helena, Mont has bee: ployed as superintendent 


at Quincy, Ill. He succeeds W H. Lemmed who goes to 
Highland Park, Mich., as super lent 

@ Howarp Jerrries was elected ntendet at Lans 
ford, Penn 

@ Mr. W I ARNHOLT has been electer erin 
tendent of schools at Bellevue, Ohio 

@Dr § M BROWNELL, superintendent ( ‘ 
Pointe, Mich., public schools, has tendered h 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





tion to accept a permanent appointment as Professor of @ Mr. Ira S. Brinser, of Wallingford, Pa., has been 
School Administration in the Graduate School of Yale elected superintendent of schools at Sunbury, for a four- 
University year term, beginning with July 1 

@ Joun B. Newson, principal of the Batavia High @ Mr. Wiisur Surrey, of New Lisbon, Ind., has been 
School for the past 17 years, has been unanimously elected superintendent of schools at Middletown. He suc 
elected superintendent of the Batavia, Ill., schools ceeds O. T. Kent 

Mr. Nelson succeeds to the position held for 22 years @ Mr. Atrrep R. Kenyon has been elected superin- 


by Dr. H. C. Storm, who is leaving to enter school 
publication on the west coast 


@ Supt. F. W. Frostic of Wyandotte, Mich., has been 
re-elected 


@ Miss Carrie Morcan, from 1894 to 1924 superin- 


tendent of schools for the South Berkshire school union, 
at New Marlboro, Mass. He succeeds C. L. Stephenson, 
who goes to Pepperell 

@ Supt. James A. Loppan has been re-elected as super- 
intendent of the school union of Webster and Dudley 


tendent of schools at Appleton, Wis., has resigned as Mass 

assistant superintendent and secretary of the board of @Supr. J. C. Fincuer, of Doerun, Ga has been 
education. As secretary, Miss Morgan will be succeeded re-elected for a fourth consecutive term 

by Mrs. Myra B. Hagen @ Supt. Crype C. Green, of New Castle, Pa., has 
@ Joun G. ROssMAN, superintendent of schools, Warren been re-elected for a fourth consecutive term 

Pa has been unanimously re-elected for a four-year @ Mr. J. G. Brinces, who has been superintendent of 
term beginning July 4, 1938 schools at Amory, Miss., for the past seven years, is 


@ SuPT AARON F. DeMORANVILLE, who has been retiring from schoolwork at the end of the present year 
superintendent of the Smithfield Town schools at Esmond to enter the life insurance business. Mr. Bridges is 
R. I., has been elected superintendent in the Town of succeeded by Mr. T. N. Touchstone, of Marks, Miss 


Johnston, R. I @ Supr. E. H. Metton, of Morrison, Ill., has been 
@W. Max Cuameprrs has been re-elected  superin- re-elected for a three-year term 


tendent of the Okmulgee, Okla school for a_ three @ Supt. R. P. Sweeney, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., has 


year term been re-elected for another year 


@ Mr. R. H. Grit of Quitman has been appointed @ Freperick W. Osternout, of Longford, Kans., has 
superintendent of the Brooks County, Ga., schools, to been elected superintendent of schools at Bern 

succeed the late W J. Cooey Mr. Cooey who had been @ SUPT | P. Goopricu, of Fond du Lac Wis has 
superintendent for 13 years, was, at the time of his been re-elected for a three-year term 

sudden death, chairman of the Legislature Committee o @ Supt. Iver A. Opstap, of Iowa City, Iowa, has been 
the Georgia Education Association re-elected for a three-year term 

@ RayMOND | Fiipes has been unanimously re-elected @ \ire ARTHUR | ROBERTS, president of the board 
superintendent of the Springfield il! schools for a education, and Mr. Joserpn ( BLAUVELT nember of 
term of three years the board of education have been re-elected for three 
@ Supr. O. | SHaw, of Ardmore, Okla has resigned year terms at Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y 

Mr. Shaw will enter Columbia University where he will @ Dr. ¢ HOWARD VANDERHOEF succeeds Mr. Frank IF 
complete his graduate work for a doctor's degree Fisk as superintendent of schools of Canandigua, N. ¥ 

@ SUPI ( HERMAN GROSE of Erie Pa has been @ SUPT W I SPROUSI of Logansport Ind has 
re-elected for another term resigned | position to enter Ohio State University t 
@ Dr. J. Freeman Guy, first associate superintendent complete work toward the Ph.D. degree in School Admin 
of schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., died suddenly in his home istration. He is completing a term of seven years as city 
n April 1 Dr Guy entered the Pittsburgh school superintendént in Logansport, Mr. Reed Groninger, super 
system in 191 He was director of research from 1925 intendent at Attica Ind will succeed Mr Sprouse at 
to 1929. Since 1929 he had been associate superintendent Logansport 

n charge of elementary schools, and for the past seven @ Mr. R. D. Cine has been re-elected president of 
years was first associate the board of education at Carthage. Mo. Frank R. Birk 
@ Supt. Wirttam L. Connor, of Allentown. Pa ha HEAD was re-elected ce-president, and G. f HovuGH 
been re-elected for a four-year term treasurer 

@ SUPT G I BRowN of Ocean City N ] has @ The board of education at Flint. Mich has elected 
been re-elected for a three-vear tern CHARLIE S. NEITHERENT as president 
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| TWO GYMNASIUMS OR ONE... 


MARVELOUS hardly describes the smooth, easy operation 

of these large gymnasium partitions. Think of it...a of arr 
partition large enough to divide a gymnasium is folded 
in a few minutes by the newly perfected, fully automatic 
control equipment. By simply turning the key control 
switch, the entire partition opens or closes without effort * Q 2 . 
...a child can operate it. Two gymnasiums or one at the uiet in 
touch of a finger. There are also other types of Horn 
Partitions for every conceivable use. Horn engineers will 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
| HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 


| Horn Folding Partition Co. | CLARIN 

















ident: H. A. Lane as vice-president; Miss ELIzABETH 
WALTHER as secretary; and W. H. OBERHEIDE as treasurer 
PP. l Ni Y A @ The school board at Bridgeport, Pa has elected 

etjona ews of c. ool Micuaer J. Forry as president, and JosepH MULROY as 
a secretary 


Officials @ Mr. Fancner Upsnaw has been elected president of 


the school board at Amarillo, Tex. E. R. Cox was re 
elected vice-president 

tt lel @ Mr. F. R. Epmonston has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Moberly, Mo 


@ James MarsHatt has stepped from the _ vice-pres @ Mr. J. M. Girreatn has been elected president of 

dency to the presidency of the board of education of the school board at Kellogg, Iowa 

New York City. Ertswortnh B. Buck was chosen vice @ The school board at Fairfield, Wash., has reorganized 

president. Mr. Marshall who has been reappointed for with the election of Henry TREEDE, Sr., as president 
seven-year term by Mayor La Guardia succeeds Henry and O. E. Moss as secretary 

C, Turner who relinquished the office owing to a pressure @ WitttaAm Sawyer has been elected president of the 

of private duties. He remains as a member of the board school board at DuQuoin, Il 

@ The board of education at Fulton, Mo., has elected @ Mr. Goprrey Messer has been elected president of 

SPARRELL McCatt president Dr. J. J. Brown was the school board at Victor, lowa 

named vice-president and Martin B. DUNHAM, secretary @ Mr. G. B. KeEwnnpatt has been elected president of 
@ S. A. Harris has been re-elected president of the the school board at Jacksonville, Il 

board of education at Joplin, Mo @ Mr. Ext Switzer has been re-elected president of the 
@ Dr. M. L. Spear has been elected president of the board of education at Webb City, Mo 

board of education of Oelwein, Iowa @ Mr. Morris FE. Leeps has been elected president 
@ Mr. W. B. Ray has been elected president of the of the board of education at Philadelphia, Pa. He suc 

board of education at Corpus Christi, Tex ceeds the late Dr. Edward Martin. Mrs. ANNA Lane 
@ The school board at Poplar Bluff, Mo., has reorgan LINGEBACH was named vice-president of the board 

ized with the election of C. E. O’Neat as president @ Mr. R. Preston Price has been elected president 

CLINE OWEN as vice-president; CLype RICHARDSON as of the school board at Erie, Pa 

secretary; and W. R. MARTIN as treasurer @ Dr. H. W. Carte has been elected president of the 
@ Joun Bates has been elected president of the board school board at St. Joseph, Mo. Mrs. C. B. Apams was 
education at Breckenridge, Tex named vice-president 

@ Mrs. R. N. Warnick has been elected president of @ The school board at Galveston, Tex., has reorganized 

the board of education at Warrensburg, Mo. Mrs. Warnick with the election of O. B. Wictey as president, and R 
the first woman to hold this office W. GoopMan as vice-president 

@ The school board at Boonville Mo has reorganized @ Mr. H. B. Ropertson has been re-elected president 

with the election of F. G. Louse as president, and of the school board at Kannapolis, N. C 

SMITH SIMRALL as vice-president @ Mr. Georce M. Davis, Jr., has been re-elected pres 
@ The school board at Independence, M« has elected ident of the board of education at New Rochelle, N. Y 

Jjoun W. Lurr as president, and F. W. PrENpDLETON as @ Mr. J. E. Brown has been elected president of 
ice-president the board of education at Silvis, Ill 

@ The school board at Hannibal, Mo., has elected | @ Mr. Grant Dant has been elected president of the 

Db. V. Dickey as president, and J. C. RarBLe as vice township high-school board at Savanna, III 

president @ Mr. Wirittam Harprn has been elected president of 
@ Miss Irene Jane State has been elected president the grade-school board at Keithsburg, Ill 

of the school board at Jefferson City, Mo @ Dr. Cartton R. Smitn has been elected president 
@ The board of education of Ocean City, N. J., has of the school board at Villa Grove, Ill 

eorganized with the election of ArTHUR SHOEMAKER as @ Mr. A. C. Hattmark has been elected president of 

president, and Epwin STILes as vice-president the school board at Shamrock, Tex 

@ The school board at Cape Girardeau, Mo., has re @ Dr. E. R. CHamness has been elected president of 
rganized with the election of B. Hucn Smirn as pres the community high school board at Chamness, I)! 


gladly help you. Write for complete details. e Comfortable in use 
¢ Economical in cost! 


Fert Dodge, lowe | 4640 W. Harrison St. 
| SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST || CHICAGO, ILL. 


operation 


MFG. CO. 


@ Mr. R. M. Srrovpe has been elected president of 
the school board at Mount Holly, N. C 

@ Mr. Georce O. Davenport has been elected president 
of the board of education at Harrisburg, Ill. He succeeds 
r. YY. Gregg. 

@ Dr. Frank O. Cass has been re-elected as president 
of the school board at Provincetown, Mass 

@ Mr. A. L. Jacques has resigned as president of the 
school board at Somersworth, N. H., and has been suc- 
ceeded by Edward L. Flanagan 

@ The board of education at Rogersville, Mo., has re- 
organized with CLARENCE Morris as president, and J. 
H. Gaupp as vice-president 

@ Mr. Harry H. Coe has been elected president of 
the school board at Springfield, Ill 

@ Mr. Frank P. Watsu has been named by Mayor 
La Guardia to membership on the board of higher educa- 
tion of New York City 

@ Mr. TruMan PLantz, Jr., has been elected president 
of the board of education at Rock Island, Ill. 

@c. S. Peacock has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Monmouth, Ill 

@ Mr. W. M. Mosuer has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Canton, Ill 

@ Mr. E. C. Buckner has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Fayette, Mo 

@ Prestipent MartTIN HALverson has been re-elected for 
his ninth term as president of the board of education at 
Sheboygan, Wis 

@ Jj. J. WrttamMs has been re-elected president of the 
board of education at Berlin, Wis 

@ Mrs. Artuur BreLcer was elected president of the 
school board at Sheridan, Mont 

@ At Branson, Mo., JosepH ALEXANDER was renamed 
president of the board of education 

@ Mr. Irvine F Pearson, who was for eleven years 
superintendent of schools of Winnebago County, IL, has 
been chosen executive secretary of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association 

@ A Janitor’s School will be held June 13 to 17 at the 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, 
Ill. Mr. L. C. Helm will be the chief lecturer. Courses 
in housekeeping and boiler operation will be offered 
@WittiaMm ( URBAN was elected principal at She- 
boygan, and A. QO. Iverson was elected principal at 
Manitowoc, Wis 

@ The board of education at Okmulgee, Okla., has re- 
organized with Mr. A. B. Jones as president, Mrs. W. 
E. Boker as vice-president, and Mr. Etpon HutcHInson 
as clerk and business manager. Mr. Jones will serve his 
third term as president 
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Hot Water 
Heaters 


TWO INSTRUMENTS IN ONE—Com- 
bining atemperature regulator with 
an indicating thermometer gives a 
visual check on the performance 
of the regulator and makes it easy 
to adjust it for the required opera- 


ting temperature. 


EASY TO INSTALL— Both ther- 
mometer and regulator operate 
from the same thermal system. 


Write for Bulletin No. 229. 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2721 
Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO—231 E. 46th 


Street, NEW YORK — Offices in 45 Cities. 
See your phone book. 


. 
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of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 





School Build. ing News 


THOSE OLD SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The Monthly News Letter of the Engineering 
Extension Service of lowa State College repro- 
duces a brief article, which seems to apply very 
well to school-building maintenance. While it 
would be ideal to have every school building new 
and quite up to date in design and construction, 
economic conditions make it necessary for the 
average community to have-some old and even a 
few very old school buildings. There is no reason 
why these cannot be as attractive and as service- 
able educationally as are the most modern struc- 
tures. The following will supply a fundamental 
attitude that will be distinctly helpful 

“Elbow-grease enthusiasm is probably about 
as vague a phrase as many that are found in 
most crossword-puzzle columns. Editorially, let 
us consider it as physical effort combined with 
practical ingenuity 

“At any rate, it is the sort of activity that 
tightens the bolts on the washing machine be- 
fore it falls apart; the urge that causes the ashes 
to be removed from the furnace before the grate 
burns out; the impelling force behind a garden- 
weeding spree designed to keep the rag-weed 
count below the spinach count. Briefly it means 
doing those necessary and pertinent things which 
can be accomplished by the application of elbow 
grease without a heavy touch on the pocket- 
book. 

“In the operation of waterworks and sewerage 
systems there are many instances where a little 
ingenuity and a little more elbow grease will go 
1 long way toward providing the most in public 
health protection with what we have 

“An open casing, a leaky manhole, a cracked 
pumphouse floor, unscreened vents or open over 
flows, direct filter to waste connections, leaky 
pumps, piping in channels below floor levels 
these and numerous other defects can be remedied, 
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ECONO 
COAC BURNER, 





@ By saving $1419.00 in three years for the 
Independent School District of Inwood, Lowa, 
an ECON-O-COL Stoker has 
for itself. Substantial future 


Fuel costs in your schools can be slashed from 
25° to 50%. At the same time, you maintain 
even, healthful temperatures — keep schools 
open in the severest of winter weather — save 
dramatic slide film “ECON-O-COL 
SHOWDOWN” tells the complete story. Write 


— let us show it to your school board. 


June, 1938 





more than paid 
fuel savings will 


ECON-O-COL Heated School at 
Inwood, lowa 


FREE... Catalo3 showing ECON-O-COL installations in schools through- 
out the country, giving complete facts and figures. Write today for your copy. 
ECON-O-COL STOKER DIVISION of COTTA 
OL TRANSMISSION CORP. 


Rockford, Illinois 


ECON-0-COL 


THE STRONG HEARTED STOKER 


principally by the will to do. 

“Municipal purses are, more often than not, 
like the widow’s purse — well worn and not too 
well filled. Money for a completely new installa- 
tion or new equipment is not always available; 
but enough money is generally available to do 
the mending jobs that will help keep the system 
safe. 

“A bit of the widow’s resourcefulness com 
bined with a little well-directed physical energy 
will keep our waterworks and sewage works as 
trim as the widow’s children 

“Not all their clothes were new ones — but 
they were always clean and neatly mended.” 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


4 Jefferson City, Mo. The board of education 
has begun work on plans for the new junior 
high-school building, to cost $350,000. The board 
has made application for a grant of $115,000 
or 45 per cent of the cost of the building 

4 Iowa City, Iowa. Bids have been received 
for the construction of a senior high school, to 
cost $725,000 

@ Dallas, Tex. The board of education has 
petitioned the city council for permission to issue 
$1,000,000 in school bonds to finance the junior 
high-school building program 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has approved an $865,000 school-building pro 
gram for 1938. The program includes a $400,000 
senior high school, an addition to the Patrick 
Henry Junior High School, an elementary school, 
and a portable school 

@ New Britain, Conn. The board of education 
has taken steps toward the floating of a bond 
issue of more than $700,000 for new school con- 
struction and repairs 

¢ Houston, Tex. The board of education has 
completed a two-year school-building program 
involving an expenditure of $4,000,000. The board 
is planning another, but less extensive, building 
program for the next year 

@ Extensive improvements are being made in 
the high school at Great Falls, S. Car. A com 


plete modern woodshop is being installed and the 
auditorium-gymnasium is shortly to have _ in- 
cluded in its facilities complete dressing rooms 
ind showers installed under the stage. Labor 
is being furnished by WPA and the board of 
education is furnishing materials and skilled labor 
¢ The board of education at Springfield, Tenn., 
has begun the erection of a high-school building 
to house 500 pupils. The building, which will be 
modern in every respect, will include space for a 
cafeteria, an industrial-arts shop, home-economics 
classes, art, and music. An auditorium to seat 
1,000 persons will be arranged in such a way that 
it can be used for community purposes, partic 
ularly for concerts and dramatic events. A com 
plete stage equipment as well as sound motion 
picture projection apparatus will be provided 
The schocl, which is under the direction of Super 
intendent W. M. Overcash, is erganized as a six 
year high school 

¢ A new instrumental music and physical-edu 
cation building for the high school at Drum 
right, Okla., which is nearing completion, will 
provide the school with excellent facilities for 
music, physical education, and athletics. The 
music quarters provide a band practice room 50 
by 35 ft., individual or small ensemble practice 
rooms, two instrument and uniform storage 
rooms, director’s office and library, and a check 
out room. The gym proper includes a_ basketball 
court 50 by 88 ft. with approximately 1,000 
seats for spectators. Large area dressing rooms 
for girls and boys are included as well as offices 
for athletic directors and storage rooms. It is a 
most modern plant 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of educa 
tion has ‘approved a building program, split into 
three applications for PWA funds. An_ initial 
application asks for $185,905 for three grade 
buildings; a second will ask for $1,109,362 for 
eight elementary buildings; a third will call for 
$1,000.000 for new building construction, the de 
tails of which have not been settled. A bond issue 
of $1,265,000 is to be voted 
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Tepe 
\ Chair 


Pattern No. 6066 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound 
curve, manufactured with casein glue; or 
may be furnished with 5 ply 5/16” flat 
veneer panel enclosed in a steel frame. 

Seat panel cannot tip at front or back when 


chair is open for use. 


The posts, legs and braces are 14 gauge 1x 
3." beaded rolled channel steel. 

The test of this chair revealed that the chair 
would sustain a weight of 2105 pounds 


before failure developed. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


READING, MICHIGAN 





MERIT PLAN ADOPTED 


The Compton Secondary School Board at 
Compton, Calif., has adopted the merit plan for 
the employment and promotion of teachers, jani- 
tors, and other school employees. The action has 
been taken following a recommendation of Supt. 
Scott Thompson, under Article 4, Sections 
5.7992-5.7998. 

In connection with the use of the plan Mr. A. 
P. Mattier, business manager, recently expressed 
the belief that the service of the district will be 
definitely improved because of the more careful 
selection and promotion of employees. “Merit 
being the basis of selection in each case,” writes 
Mr. Mattier, “those in the nonteaching positions 
will be more willing to take training and improve 
their work as they know that they are protected 
from the vicious influence and practices often 
imposed upon school employees by unscrupulous 
individuals, and political factions. Every employee 
should be willing to spend his spare time and his 
own money for training in order that he may 
render better service, if he has some assurance 
that he will not lose his job simply because some- 
one may be elected to the school board who de- 
sires to pay his political obligations. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that the greater majority of 
employees will do much better work when the 
normal desire for security is to some extent 
fulfilled. 

“From an administrative standpoint, the merit 
system of employment is sound, since it creates 
to some degree an equality of treatment and pro- 
tection for all employees. The teaching group 
have the great protection of the tenure law and 
retirement, and the nonteaching group should 
have at least some protection which is provided 
by the Personnel Commission, each of whom are 
appointed to administer the merit system. The 
value of the equality factor in administration 
can best be realized by experiencing as I have, 
the many expressions of gratitude and the pledges 
of loyalty and efficient service from over 70 non- 
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Chicago 


Boston, Mass 


teaching employees affected in our district. 

“We believe that much valuable time and effort 
will be conserved for other work which has 
necessarily been used in interviewing prospective 
employees and adjusting other personnel prob- 
lems that can be better handled by the personnel 
board and personnel director both of whom will 
serve on a part-time basis. 

“Some may have fear that under the plan it is 
difficult to remove employees that ought to be 
removed or to demote employees that ought to 
be demoted. Upon investigation we have found 
that school administrators, where the plan is in 
operation, have experienced little difficulty in 
handling such cases. Adjustments are made with- 
out embarrassment to the school district board 
or the executive concerned.” 


NORTH INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS DISCUSS BUDGETS 


At the meeting of the North Indiana City 
School Administrators’ Association, held in La- 
Porte, on April 14, an interesting discussion was 
held on the need for home rule. There were some 
practical suggestions as to how local communities 
may rewin some of the rights of self-government 
which have been slipping away. One of the most 
practical was that of working for a change in 
the present law which gives the state tax board 
the power to review every budget, whether there 
is an appeal by taxpayers against the budget or 
not. There was no desire to deny the taxpayers 
the right to protest a budget or a levy as too 
high, but budgetmakers in school and civil govern- 
ment, it was contended, are able and conscientious, 
and they should be spared the insult of having 
their proposals for the year submitted to a 
board many miles distant. 

Centralization in this case, it was pointed out, 
makes puppets of board-of-education members 
and takes away any incentive they may have 
to do a good job on a budget. It is expensive for 
the taxpayers and it gives opportunities for pres- 
sure groups and others to exert influence, and to 








IMBAL 


LABORATORY* VOCATIONAL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


It is the utilities of design and 
service, the extra value of 
Kimball laboratory and vo- 


cational furniture which has 
caused schools in all parts of 
the country to place their 
stamp of approval on Kimball 


products. When selecting 
equipment for your labora- 
tories and vocational depart- 
ment, be sure of lasting satis- 
faction; specify Kimball. 


Kimball engineers will be pleased to 
assist in planning your laboratories. 
Ask to have them call and also send 
for a copy of our complete catalog. 


No. 657 Chemistry Fume Hood 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 illinois 


306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
New York Sales Offices 

105 W. 40th St. 

New York City 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 
New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Avenue 


discourage good, sound local government. In 
1939, at the next session of the legislators, tax- 
payers and others will be permitted to exercise 
their rights and submit their petitions for a 
change in the law. 

The meeting was held in the LaPorte High 
School auditorium and was in charge of Presi- 
dent G. O. Larson. At the morning session there 
was a discussion on “Home Rule in Determiring 
Local Tax Levies and Budgets.” O. F. Hall, of 
West Lafayette, spoke on “The History of the 
Association.” 

At the afternoon session, C. V. Haworth, of 
Kokomo, presided. State Supt. Floyd I. McMur- 
ray spoke on the topic, “At the Ends of the 
Presidential Trails.” Dr. F. B. Knight, of Purdue 
University, discussed “The Teaching of Con- 
troversial Subjects.” Following the addresses, the 
convention listened to the report of the legislative 
committee and approved the reports of the audit- 
ing and resolutions committees. 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL PLANTS NAMED 


Gilbert Van Auken, of Delmar, has been appointed 
director of the Division of School Buildings and Grounds 
of the New York State Education Department at Albany 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


June 13-18. American Library Association, at Kansas 
City, Mo. Carl H. Milam, Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

June 10-24. American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Associated Societies, at Milwaukee, 
Wis. Dr. H. B. Ward, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

June 20-25. National Association of Engineers and 
Custodians, at St. Louis, Mo. President, P. M. Schlosser, 
400 N. Walnut Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Secretary, 
Oscar Satler, 19 No. Union St., Akron, Ohio 

June 26-30. National Education Association, at New 
York City. W. E. Givens, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

June 26-30. School Public Relations Association, at 
New York City. Courtnay Monsen, Pasadena, Calif., 
secretary. 

June 28-July 1. American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, at Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Lucy Rathbone, Austin, 
Tex., secretary 
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ONLY 3 COATS 
OF CAR-NA-LAC 
PER YEAR!! 





Keep Classroom Floors Lustrous, 
Dust-free, Says Bd. of Education, 


Canandaigua, N.Y .after7 yrs.use 


7 years ago, Car-Na-Lac was chosen 
to replace the products of a_ well- 
known varnish manufacturer... to 
treat floors of soft pine and maple, 
linoleum, mastic and rubber in these 
four large school buildings. They are 
still using it—because “‘it wears better 
and looks better’? than anything they 
have ever used. 


Car-Na-Lac is, in effect, a lacquer 
made of wax, adaptable for use on any 
sealed or fairly non-porous floor. 
(Treat “‘raw”’’ wood floors with Car- 
Na-Seal first). Applied like liquid 
wax... it levels itself out and dries 
like lacquer .. . to a brilliant, streak- 
less lustre requiring no buffing. An 


entirely new principle in floor finishes. 





It’s Waterproof 

. » » Non - Slippery 
Car-Na-Lac does not water spot, turn 
cloudy or white. It 


WATERPROOF . .. does not become 


slippery or dangerous. 


is completely 


ree Demonstration on Your Own Floor ! 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
1565 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 





Made by the makers of Car-Na-Var 
and Car-Na-Seal. 


(Use Car-Na-Seal for Gymnasium Floors) 
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HOW GOOD IS YOUR SCHOOL 
SYSTEM? 


(Concluded from page 44) 


that group who believe that the individual 
who is not willing to be an example for 
youth to follow, has no business in the 
teaching profession. While teacher-training 
institutions are turning out prospective 
teachers by the thousands it is still a big 
task to recruit a competent teaching staff, 
largely due to the fact that the spiritual 
stuff is lacking in the candidates for 
teaching. The best possible teaching ma- 
terial is none too good. The teacher’s work 
and influence may last an eternity. 

“The most important person in the 
school system is the child.” Every effort 
should be utilized to employ and hold the 
type of teacher whose influence is vital, 
and active in influencing youth. The trend 
in the better systems of schools is to pro- 
tect the item of teachers’ salaries in school 
budgets. Teachers are human beings and 
appreciate indications that their energy- 
consuming tasks are being recognized in 
material ways. 


DETROIT’S NEWEST HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 36) 

taken care of in the design of the exterior 
by the associated architects, N. C. Soren- 
sen and Smith, Hinchman, and Grylls, of 
Detroit, appointed to develop the sketch 
plans as prepared by the Department of 
Building and Grounds of the Detroit board 
of education. 

The character of the exterior design was 
based on Georgian precedents and is a 
pleasing composition of simplified detail. 
The design problem was somewhat difficult 
as the health unit remaining follows no 
style. Though this was a problem, the final 
solution was a happy one in that the old 
and new structures do harmonize, through 
the proper selection of exterior face brick. 
The interior detail of the auditorium and 
of the library follows closely the style of 
the exterior, and by the proper introduc- 
tion of color the architects were success- 
ful in obtaining a building pleasing to 
the eye of the general public, as well as to 
the faculty and student body who have re- 
cently taken possession. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that 
the final structure seems to adequately 
express Detroit and its desire to more ade- 
quately serve the ever-increasing needs of 
the changing educational world. The final 
cost of this school building designed to care 
for 1,850 students, with a total capacity of 
1,990, including the health unit, was ap- 
proximately $1,100,000. : 

It was an expensive fire. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM OF 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


(Concluded from page 32) 
enunciate the phonic elements especially the final 
consonants are effective. There is no danger of 
acquiring affectation in speech through this 
procedure, because it is simply play a stunt 
Nonsense verse is also useful. The enunciation 
of the phonics is exaggerated, but the result will 
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never be overexact since the tendency to fluency 
in normal speech makes overstressing of the 
phonics possible only under studied effort. 

For the one or two children in each school- 
room who cannot be induced to speak in school, 
or whose voices are so weak that they can be 
heard only with difficulty, it is necessary to 
discover a motivating factor. This is not a prob- 
lem of defective speech, but the teacher who 
understands the emotional nature of speech, and 
the natural stimuli which produce it, will find 
adequate means for promoting the impulse to 
speak. The satisfaction growing out of the first 
successful attempt at speaking becomes the drive 
which makes repetition under similar conditions 
almost certain of occurrence. In passing, I might 
say that I have a small somersaulting toy mouse 
which in ten years has never failed to elicit 
speech from a nontalking school child who can 
speak at home. 


Progress That May Be Expected 

About 7 per cent of all school children have 
speech defects which will constitute a vocational 
or social’ handicap. A teacher-training program, 
such as has been suggested, should care for at 
least 75 per cent of these cases. After teachers 
are trained in correction, if funds are available, 
provision should be made for stepping over into 
the field of special instruction, so that the cases 
which do not respond to the training of the class- 
room teacher may have the aid of the speech 
therapist. For the salary of one additional teacher, 
for one or two years, depending on the size of 
the system, a considerable number of those in 
service could be given the training suggested. By 
making this amount an item in the annual 
budget, the services of such a specialist could be 
secured. In addition to the regular function of 
treating the most serious cases, this specialist 
could act in a supervisory capacity to the teacher- 
corrective work. Thus, the effectiveness of the 
teachers would be increased, as well as the 
special needs provided for. 

Some importance should be attached to the 
point at which the special corrective procedures 
come into the plan. All medical cases — spastic, 
cleft palate, and other extreme structural anoma- 
lies, defects due to disease, etc should be the 
specialist’s responsibility, though in many in- 
stances the teacher can be of considerable assis- 
tance. Any functional case severe enough to 
need clinical treatment, as distinguished from 
the less technical habit-training procedures of 
teachers, should be thus treated. It would be 
impossible to say just when a case should pass 
from one procedure to the other. Since the 
specialist is in touch with the teacher, a consulta- 
tion should establish the time to make the 
change. 

With these exceptions, if the child is in good 
health, there is little that the specialist can do 
in the elementary grades and possibly in the 
junior high school which cannot be done by a 
succession of trained teachers to whom the 
child goes year after year. When educators can 
be made to understand the significance of train- 
ing in speech education and correction as a phase 
of the professional equipment of elementary- 
school teachers, then the greater part of the 
problem of defective speech will not have to 
await that remote time when budget expansions 
may make possible the establishment of special 
departments of speech correction 


‘Laughed at, have fun poked at him, or have peculiar 


ities of speech, which are amusing 


Rules and Regulations 


¢ The school board of Catawissa, Pa., has ruled 
that all women teachers who marry must tender 
their resignations. The school board has also de- 
cided to’request the members of the legislature 
to require the resignation of women teachers who 
marry. Under the tenure law married teachers 
are protected 

@ The board of education of Springfield, IIL, 
has fixed the compulsory retirement of all school 
employees at 70 years. The action becomes effec- 
tive September 1, 1938 
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Cork Bulletin Boards 


Mounted ready for framing 


or 
unmounted for cementing directly 
to wall. 


Prices and samples on request. 


Rollo, Johnson & Siedler, Inc. 


611 Broadway New York City 


For 


Better Stage Curtains 


Write 


UNIVERS AL 
SCENIC STUDIO, 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILLER LOCKS 


FOR 50 years MILLER keyless padiocks have been 
the choice of schools, colleges and industrial plants 
who demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Auto- 
matic locking. MASTER KEYED iF DES'RED. Hand- 
some in appearance. Dependable in operation. 

RED DOT No. 35 operates by click an4 sight, No 36 
by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadm um 
pleted, black face, rust-proof. No. 2 finish is chrome 
plated. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust-proof. 
Natural color, lequered face. All locks available in 
Master Key types at slightly higher prices. 




















No cost or obliaation. 
Si nply tell us the type of lock you are interested 


Let us send you sample 


in. Write us Today! 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 








The Miller Red Dot No.35 200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 









PRACTICAL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


50 Different Models 
A Bench for Every Purpose 


Our benches are all made of 

maple wood mortised and ten- 

oned joints glued and bolted. 

We do not use glued up lum- 

ber in the legs, rails or drawer 
onts. 





Write for full particulars 
Manufactured by 


THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY 


2814-42 W. 26th St. CHICAGO, ILL. Makers of This Line Since 1897 
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ERALUN 





Also Bronzalun, 


_Anti~Slip Treads Alumalun and N icalun 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS 
Worn Steps Economically Repaired 


A hard metal matrix into which is cast 
an abrasive next in hardness to the di- 
amond assures durability and anti-slip 
efficiency. 


Specify Feralun and Be Sure 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 








COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 





The wide-spread acceptance of Columbia 
Chair Desks is due to the many years of 
experience in manufacturing quality school 
furniture. Can be had with scroll plywood 
seats and die framed steel angles if desired. 
Columbia school furniture is beautiful in 
appearance, dignified and comfortable. 
Also means sensible economy due to its 
long life 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
i WE DO IT BETTER || 


Scenery and Stage Equipment 


THE MODERN LINE 
OF 
COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
and 
DRAPERIES 
CONSULT 


MORK-GREEN STUDIOS 


R. J. Mork T. S. Green 
245 W. Congress St. 1126 Chimes Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dumb ie 
Waiters ~“” 


Hand power and electric styles to meet 
every school need. Capacities up to 500 Ibs. 
in standard car sizes. The best performance 
that money can buy. For 45 years, first 
choice of leading architects and builders. 
Modernize with a Sedgwick. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
163 West 15th St., New York 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Regardless of the amount of dirt tracked in, the amount of 
time available, or the equipment he has to work with, the janitor 
is heid responsible for the cleanliness of the school. 


Leading educators have proven that a good vacuum cleaning 
system is the only equipment that can make rapid and thorough 
cleaning possible, and that no janitor can accomplish satisfac- 
tory results with antiquated methods. 


The Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning System has been 
endorsed by leading architects and educators and is solving the 
cleaning problem in more than 1500 schools. 


Spencer Vacuum cleans 


wood, composition, ce- Xt 
ment or carpeted floors é 
quickly, easily and thor- /E* 
oughly. Ny; 
fi ‘ 
ae || 





Ask your architect about 
the Spencer Central Sys- 
tem for your new school. 
A demonstration with the 
Spencer Portable will 
show how these systems 
work, 


THE SPENCER 
a a a a 
COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


S-94-C 





TEN PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


(Continued from page 42) 


results. The first affects the school, in that 
the state has failed to see that the teachers 
continue to grow in service. The second 
affects both the school and the profession. 
Armed with a permanent certificate as an 
unemployment insurance policy, the teach- 
er is free to leave the profession for matri- 
mony or some type of business venture, 
reasonably certain that should adversity 
overtake her, she can find refuge and 
security in the home-town school. 

This practice has been so common that 
one often wonders if schools do not exist 
largely to provide jobs for those who fail 





in other lines of endeavor, rather than that 
it has some responsibility to the child. It 
also makes it possible for the inferior teach- 
er to crowd out the efficient and profes- 
sional teacher who is giving satisfactory 
service. The recent period of business de- 
pression saw this abuse pushed to the limit. 
Since boards of education are distinctly 
sympathetic and too frequently subjected 
to local pressures, the profession and so- 
ciety at large must establish protective 
devices. 

Some have advocated that permanent 
certificates should lapse after a period of 
nonuse. In actual practice this has proven 
ineffective, since it is most difficult to have 
this provision written into the law. Others 
advocate the abolition of permanent certi- 
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ficates entirely. While this proposition has 
merit, it seems unfair to the truly profes- 
sional teacher who takes her job seriously 
and plans to make it a lifetime career. Pos- 
sibly the desired results can be achieved 
by reserving the permanent certificate for 
those of proven professional integrity. A 
certification program should be devised so 
that the teacher progresses from a provi- 
sional certificate to a permanent certificate 
gradually. The length of service required 
should be longer than the average number 
of years spent in the profession, thus elim- 
inating those from permanent certification 
who enter the profession with no intention 
of remaining in it permanently. The value 
of any grade of certificate is determined by 
the amount and quality of training and 
experience to which it testifies. 

IX. Certification regulations should pro- 
vide for a free movement of teaching talent 
across state lines. 

This principle implies that schools should 
be free to go anywhere in search of com- 
petent teachers. This search should not be 
complicated by regulations making the 
certification of such teachers impossible. 
We are not yet ready to advocate a pro- 
gram of reciprocity which would grant 
wholesale certification to teachers in the 
various states; nor are we convinced that 
it is wise to argue for uniform require- 
ments in the various states. We are, how- 
ever, convinced that it should be possible 
for a teacher of outstanding training and 
ability to be sought out, or voluntarily seek 
employment in other than her home state. 

We have been too prone to foster the 
spirit of localism in the employment of 
teachers. This practice cannot be con- 
demned when it is placed on the basis of 
equal ability. It should not be tolerated 
if ability is sacrificed for home talent, for 
in so doing, we encourage an inbreeding of 
ideas and customs which makes for isola- 
tion of communities and hinders progress. 
Flexibility and broadmindedness in certifi- 
cation policy is the keynote of this 
principle. 


The Final Test of Personal Fitness 


X. Certification regulations should pro- 
vide for a thorough check into the appli- 
cant’s character, personality, and health at 
each certificating period. 

We have previously recommended a pro- 
gressive system of certification whereby the 
teacher progresses to a higher grade cer- 
tificate and finally to permanent certifica- 
tion. We have also stated that the purpose 
of teacher certification is to protect the 
child from incompetent, immoral, intem- 
perate, unhealthful, and undesirable teach- 
ers. It must, therefore, follow that a thor- 
ough and frequent check of these quali- 
ties must be made. 

There -are many administrative tech- 
niques that can be used effectively. They 
must, however, be used intelligently. They 
should never be used to suppress initiative 
or stifle freedom of speech in the class- 
room. The teacher must not be laced up in 
a strait jacket, but the teacher who is 
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..and Neo-Shine 
laughs at water 
too! 


Your janitor can swish a soaking 
wet mop over a Neo-Shine waxed 
floor, time after time, without 
penetrating its water-proof ar- 
mor. For Neo-Shine contains the 
top grade of Carnauba wax and 
bleached bone-dry shellac. It has 
a wax content twice as high as 
the ordinary non-buffing wax. 
Thus, a Neo-Shine wax film is 
tougher. That is why it saves 
frequent, costly rewaxing. For 
all your floors, you can have 
Neo-Shine’s stubborn resistance 
to traffic, wet shoes, and the 
dripping mop without any extra 
charge. Order a drum — today. 


fheHUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /nc 


omven HUNTINGTON Indiana 
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found using the classroom to spread pro- 
paganda or who is endangering the phys- 
ical, mental, or moral health of the pupils, 
should be denied further certification. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


(Concluded from page 19) 
be practiced in the schools and in their 
administration. Certain qualifications and 
duties of the superintendent and the board 
member have been listed, and some ways 
of co-operating within the school system 
and with other systems have been cited. 
Perhaps the following points have not been 
given sufficient consideration: 

A superintendent should select teachers 
of varying opinions rather than merely 
those who fully agree with his point of 
view. Board members should have an edu- 
cational philosophy as well as the super- 
intendent so they may evaluate the work 
of the school and know whether an activ- 
ity program appears to be all activity and 


no program or all program and no activity. | 


They should watch carefully the growth of 
taxpayers’ leagues and other such organiza- 
tions to determine their influence on the 


schools. There should be more attention to | 


individual pupil needs and an expansion 
of the adult education program to such an 
extent that outstanding lay leadership 
will be developed. Everything possible 
should be done to make the work of the 
school staff pleasant and profitable and to 
eliminate the inequality of educational op- 
portunity everywhere. 

Only through a high type of co-operative 
administration can democratic living really 
be developed. Only by careful analysis of 
their activities and by harmonizing them 
with the best principles of democratic liv- 
ing can those closely connected with the 
schools hope to realize Lincoln’s resolve 
“that this nation under God shall have a 
new birth of freedom — and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 


“PROBLEM SUPERINTENDENT” 


(Concluded from page 30) 


ballyhoo. He is adept in speechmaking. Every 
club and society in the community listens to 
extended recitals of his excellent work, but little 
evidence of his competency can be found in the 
schools. Personal impressiveness is substituted for 
a program of action 

His blustering wordiness is brought promi- 
nently into play in making periodic reports to the 
school board. There are about as many standards 
for measuring the efficiency of administrative 
leadership as there are school systems. American 
public education stands in need of new and valid 
criteria for judging administrative competency — 
criteria usable by school boards, acceptable to 
qualified superintendents, and understandable by 
all. One of the most difficult roles of the super- 
intendent is rendering an accounting of his effi- 
ciency. Any superintendent who is delivering 
creditable leadership certainly should not object to 
an objective, impartial, scientific analysis of his 
work by experts —a practice greatly in need of 
extension. Such analysis would be helpful not only 
to the school board, but to the superintendent 
himself, and would be his best defense. Further- 
more such a policy applied generally would tend 
to eliminate incompetents, and thus serve to raise 
the general standard of administrative leader 
ship in the nation’s schools 





Little Man, What Now? | Hans Fallada’s great historical 
novel about Europe after the war is dramatized in this film 
which stars Douglass Mont, epoanery and Margaret Sellonse, 


and is typical in merit of the many professional productions 
now available on 16 mm. film through Filmosound Library. 


SELECTED HOLLYWOOD FEATURES 
FROM UNIVERSAL STUDIOS 


Now available on 16 mm. film, through 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound Library 
only, are 80 Universal Films particularly 
suitable for visual education or entertain- 
ment of school children. 

Altogether, this splendid series includes 
27 feature pictures, 50 short subjects, and 
three serials. Send coupon now for com- 
plete list of these carefully selected films. 


One of These New Filmosounds Will Fit 
Your School Needs Exactly 


Whether you need a sound film projector 
for use in a large auditorium or in small 
classrooms, there is a Filmosound exactly 
suited to your needs. All are built to that 
Bell & Howell standard of excellence 
which insures brilliant, steady pictures 
and faithful, full-range sound reproduc- 
tion. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
New York, Hollywood, London. Estab- 
lished 1907. 


The Filmoarc 
for Auditoriums 


In the very largest audi- 
torium, the new Filmoarc 
provides the ultimate in 
screen brilliance and 
sound volume. Yet this 
most powerful of 16 mm. 
school projectors is amaz- 
ingly simple to operate. 
Automatic carbon feed, 
centralized and plainly 
identified controls, fool- 
proof connections, other 
time-tested Filmo features. 
For full details, please use 
coupon. 


The Filmosound 138 
for Classroom 


For classroom or small 
auditorium use, the 
new Filmosound 138 
offers theater-perfect 
16 mm. projection. It 
has every feature need- 
ed for school movie ex- 
hibition: projects both 
sound and silent films, 
permits reverse or still 
projection, has speak- 
er-hiss eliminator, 7 50- 
watt lamp, and 1600- 
foot film capacity. 


SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS 
-——S<SKe es we we ew ewewrewew wr wf ew www nw - - 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ASB) 6-38 
1814 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Please send ( ) Complete list of Universal 
16 mm. sound films. Also send full details 
about ( ) Filmosound 138; ( ) Filmoarc; 
( ) other Filmosound and Filmo Silent Pro- 
jectors. 
Name 
School. 
Address... as : 
GREP. cccccccnccsccsesscccece BORED. coccerveces 


BELL & HOWELL 
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STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 

It ought to be a good tale that is twice told. — THOMAS 

FULLER. 
No Fear 

An Irish woman, parting with a servant, was 
asked whether she was what is termed “afraid 
of work.” 

“Oh, not at all,” was the reply, “not at all! 
She'll frequently lie down and fall asleep by the 
very side of it!” — Milwaukee Journal. 


Insulting the Dog 

Jones had got the worst of it in a battle of 
words with his mother-in-law. 

In desperation he sought the sanctity of his 
club, there to rage inwardly and indulge in a 
host of murderous thoughts pertaining to the 
whole tribe of mothers-in-law. 

He said to a clubmate. “Have you noticed 
that my mother-in law has a face like my bull 
terrier ?”’ 

“Yes, of course,” replied the other, “now you 
come to speak of it I can see the likeness.” 

“Off with your coat,” howled Jones. ‘““Nobody’s 
going to say those things about my dog and get 
away with it.” — Exchange. 


SCHOOLROOM HUMOR 
Supt. Gray, of Smithville says some of the 
newly adopted courses of study remind him of 
an old joke. 
“I’m a self-made man,” said Jones. 
“You're lucky,” answered Smith. “I’m _ the 
revised work of a wife and three daughters.” 


Tale Piece 

The temperance lecturer asked the class: ‘““Now 
if I lead a donkey up to two pails, one contain- 
ing water, the other beer, from which will he 
drink ?” 

Cuorvus: “The pail of water, sir.” 

T. L.: “Of course; and why ?” 

Smart Boy: “Because he’s an ass.” 


Explains It 

When Freddie handed in his homework the 
teacher examined it very closely. 

“That looks suspiciously like your father’s 
handwriting, Freddie,” he said. “What have you 
got to say?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Freddie after a pause, 
‘now I come to think of it, I used his fountain 


pen.” — Moncton Transcript. 
Valuable Time? 
The rural schoolmaster was dumping raw 


vegetables into a pig trough, when the County 
Agricultural Agent came along. 

“Don’t you know,” he asked, “that the pigs 
could digest these vegetables in half the time if 
you cooked them ?” 

“I dare say,” replied the schoolmaster, “but 
what in heaven’s name is time to a pig?” 
Teachers’ World. 





Too Far Away 


TEACHER: Why don’t you answer me? 
FRESHMAN: I did, teacher. I shook my head 
TeacHerR: But you don’t expect me to hear it 


rattle away up here, do you? — Exchang 
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School Buyers 4 News 


TRADE NEWS 


Ir sCHOOL AUTHORITIES and school architects 
desire to get away from the cold institutional 
design that has characterized school buildings, 
they can readily do so with new types of 
WAINSCOTING and with new forms of Woop 
Mo pINnGs suitable for use with wainscoting, black- 
boarding, and tack boarding. A series of new 
predecorated wood moldings suitable for school 
use have just been announced by the Wood 
Conversion Company. They are offered in special 
cove, chair rail, and bead forms to harmonize 
with any type and color of interior finish. Deta‘ls 
may be had by addressing Wood Conversion 
Company, Room 133-5 First National Bank 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mopern ScuHoor Snops is the title of a booklet 
which will astonish school authorities who have 
not kept tab on the enormous development which 
has taken place in school shops during the past 
five years. The efficiency, the economy, and the 
high quality of the newest machine-shop installa- 
tions are very real evidence of the progress which 
is being made in the teaching of industrial arts 
and trade subjects in the metal industries. The 
new 32-page booklet composed entirely of illus- 
trations of high-school and trade-school shops 
may be had by any school authority without cost 
who will address the South Bend Lathe Works, 
Seuth Bend, Ind. 


Tue Exectric Strorace Battery Company, 
manufacturer of Exipe Batteries, has begun to 
observe its golden anniversary year. The com 
pany, which is the largest manufacturer of 
storage batteries was founded in June, 1888, in 
a one-story brick structure near Gloucester, N 
J. At that time the storage battery existed 
mainly in laboratory theory. Commercial devel- 
opment had not been started on any substantial 
scale. The history of the Company is in reality 
the history, to a great extent, of the industry 
itself. 

Engineers and businessmen in the eighties 
were skeptical of the storage battery and progress 
was slow. But as the company demonstrated the 
value of its product, its business grew along 
with the electrical industry, which had _ just 
entered the period of expansion. In 1894, the 
“Works” was moved to the first floor and base- 
ment of its present building, at 19th Street and 
Allegheny Avenue in Philadelphia. Additional 
floors were added until in 1904 the entire group 
of buildings were acquired. In 1911 another 
building was added, followed by another in 1917. 
Two years later, a 40-acre tract of land was 
purchased at Crescentville, N. J., and what is the 
most modern battery-building plant was erected. 

In order that users of Exide Batteries of in- 
dustrial and commercial types may secure prompt 


service, there are company branches, with 
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engineering field service, in 19 cities throughout 
the country. 

Although automobile batteries are the Com- 
pany’s major output, a great variety of Exides 
are manufactured for industry, science, and com- 
merce. In school buildings Exides are widely used 
for laboratory purposes, for operating bell and 
program systems, radios, public-address systems, 
etc. Other uses include the emergency 
of hospitals, schools, theaters, and 
buildings. 


lighting 
other 


Tue Prices oF Animatophones have been sub- 
stantially reduced by the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. The new prices 
will make the 10-, 15-, and 30-watt models avail- 
able to schools at unusually attractive prices. 
Thus, Model 38 with two 12-in. speakers has been 
cut from $660 to $595. 


It’s A HAPPY signal that calls boys and girls to 
lunch in the cafeterias of American schools. Just 
why this is a fact that school authorities should 
realize is made clear in a fully illustrated booklet 
When Lunch Bell Rings, just issued by Albert 
Pick & Co., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago. School- 
men should have a free copy in their reference 
files. 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


Tue New Sxitsaw Monet 87 E ectrric Hanp- 
SAW, just added to the well-known line of Skil- 
saw portable electric saws, is the most outstand- 
ing development of the Skilsaw Company, 3310 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 





* New Model 87 Skilsaw 


The saw has a 9-in. blade and cuts to a 
depth of 27% in. It has great power, fast cutting 
speed, balance, and many safety features. The saw 
is designed to permit unusually quick adjustment 
for both depth and bevel cutting; the blade has 
a free speed of 3600 r.p.m., with an optional 
speed of 5000 r.p.m. An automatic, spring- 
operated telescopic guard, rotated on ball bear- 
ings, affords protection to the blade. All shafts 
are mounted on bail bearings and a blower ar- 
rangement, built into the upper guard, keeps the 
saw free of sawdust. 


With Tue Growinc use of floor seals that must 
be steel wooled between coats or before applica- 
tion of wax or other finishing material is applied, 
school janitors are in need of equipment wh-ch 





The Crescentville plant 


of The Electric 


Storage Battery Company located 


on the outskirts of Philadelphia. 
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will do the job quickly, easily, and successfully, 
as well as economically. 

The Porter-Cable Machine Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has perfected a _ steel-wooling machine 
which is adapted for use on maintenance work 
where wood, linoleum, cork, rubber, or tile must 
be cleaned over a wide area, or in spots or 
traffic lanes where the surface has become 
scarred or soiled. With the use of a floor sealer 





New Porter-Cable Steel-Wooling Machine 
patchwork can be done so that the 
readily blend in with the main areas. 
The Porter-Cable steel-wool.ng machine has 2 
number of advantages. It operates with the grain, 


patches 
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keeping them out of the air, and off the floor; 
its tilting construction permits pressure control 
on steel wooling or polishing; it has quick polish- 
ing brushes; it has an unconditional guarantee 
for all time. 

Complete information about this new machine 
may be obtained upon request. 


ScHOOL OFFICIALS WILL Be interested in the new 
“all-in-one” Model 33 Victor animatophone, 
which has been developed in response to a 
demand for a low-priced, compact unit to meet 
the need for quality sound projection in the 
home and classroom. The Model 33 sound 
projector, just placed on the market by the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, is the latest word in the field of 16-mm. 
sound motion picture projecton. Among the 
features of this new sound projector is the input 
jack for plugging in a high-impedance micro- 
phone for announcements; its compact unit for 
transporting; its removable top whch _ housés 
the reed arms, the 400-ft.-takeup reel, and the 
projector attachment cord; a special 8-in. speaker 
with 50-ft. cable to be attached from the rear 
of the projector case. With the removal of the 
top and speaker, the projector may be entirely 
enclosed in its own case, with a convenient 
control panel in the rear. 

Complete information concerning this 
sound projector will be sent upon request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER DIES 


Luther O. Draper, founder and proprietor of 
the Luther O. Draper Shade Company of Spice- 
land, Ind., died at his home Friday, May 13, 
after an illness of several months. 

Mr. Draper was a pioneer inventor and manu- 
facturer of devices for adjusting schoolroom 


new 
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Luther O. Draper 


contribution to the stability and reliability of the 
trade. While he was always modest and un- 
assuming, he made numerous friends among the 
school authorities and had the confidence of both 
school people and the school-suppl’es industry. 
He took a deep interest in civic affairs and in 





thus preventing circular scratches; it is eco- shades as a means of controlling light and venti- the welfare of the community where he lived. 
nomical in use; its powerful vacuum system lation. In all his business dealings he insisted At the time of his death, Mr. Draper was 
picks up all the dust and particles of steel wool, upon high ethical standards and made a notable 71 years of age. 
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Let’s Look into this 


Cleaning 
Business 


To understand why Wyandotte Detergent 
works so fast, and still protects fine finishes, 
take a peek into a high powered microscope 
during the several stages of a wall-cleaning or 
a floor cleaning operation. 


You see that the grease film which causes dirt 
to resist plain water, is emulsified. Much of 
the dirt is instantly dislodged and held in sus- 
pension. Then, the hard stubborn dirt is 
actually lifted by the type of volcanic ash 


9 99 
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which is exclusively ““Wyandotte’s”. Finally, 


You will like “Keego” Cleaner 
in the Dish and Glass Washing 


Machines. on 


Wy yando 


PRODUCTS 


a 
: 
4 
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all dirt and the cleanser also, are quickly 
‘picked up” by rinsing. The entire job is done 
in a jiffy — leaving fine surfaces like new, 


filmless and odorless. 


Steri-Chlor, the “Safe & Sure” 

$4 Disinfectant and Deodorant, is 
harmless to cloth, leather, metals, 
and the human family. 


hag J-B- FORD ee 


Warehouse stocks and Dealers are at your service in all 
parts of U.S. A. and Canada. District Offices in 27 Cities. 
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MAKERS ALSO OF THE “STAR” “NAVAL AND “CROWN” VALVES 








American Tubular Steel Desk 101 





Le 
GOOD POSTURE 


Promote 
BETTER HEALTH 


a ill-fitting desks and seats are 
distinctly out of place in the present day 
school. They are a definite handicap to students 
and teachers and a source cf upkeep expense. 
School furniture by the American Seating 
Company is built to highest standards of quality 
and beauty—and in addition is scientifically de- 
signed to provide comfort, correct posture and 
sight conservation. There is correct American seat- 
ing for classrooms, study halls, auditoriums, cafe- 
terias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiums—every 
type of school furniture—all at reasonable cost. 
Branch and distributor offices conveniently 
neat you, warehouses at strategic points and a 


trained staff of installation men, make our 





service quickly available to every school. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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